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Farewell. 


y HH this number we complete respectively 30 and 18 years' 
work as Editors of the JOURNAL. | | 
Colonel Strutt succeeds to the control. His great practical 

knowledge of mountaineering, his accurate acquaintance with 

Alpine literature both English and foreign, his literary ability and 

his industry ensure its future. 

Although, of course, the change was inevitable and the time for 14 
could not have been chosen better, we feel acutely, so far as we 
ourselves are concerned, the possible severance or even slackening 
of the ties of a real friendship that in so long a period have been formed 
and have bound us not only to our comrades in the Club but also 
to contributors in all parts of the world. 

Among the helpers and advisors we can never forget the late 
Mr. Tuckett, the late Mr. Coolidge, the late Sir Edward Davidson, 
Dr. Diibi, M. Paul Montandon and the Signori Gugliermina, while 
Mr. Freshfield remains to-day as keenly helpful as ever. Mr. Mumm 
and his Registers have beenindispensable. Mr. Montagnier has been 
a great support. 

Of the younger generation, in many parts of the world, we can 
only speak generally. 

But there are also others concerned in the actual production of the 
JOURNAL, whose technical knowledge has been freely at our call, and 
with whom our relations, all these years, have been without a cloud. 

There is Mr. W. A. Kelk, our advisor-general, of the great House 
of Longmans, publishers of the JOURNAL since its first number in 
March 1863; there is their very painstaking accountant. There 
is the late Mr. James Abel, formerly Manager of their binding works, 
and Mr. H. Mills, his successor, who could fairly hustle out a 
belated JOURNAL. 
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Of the famous firm of Spottiswoode, printers of the JOURNAL for 
the same period, there is the late Mr. Walsh, who dated back to 
Leslie Stephen's editorship or earlier; there is Mr. W. H. White, 
manager of the printing works, whose speech, even on the ’phone, 
bewrayeth him a Scot; there is, not least, Mr. J. H. Fisher, whose 
exact duties seem very manifold, but whose care and attention are 
never ending; there are the unseen but all-seeing ‘readers’ who 
so often correct us and whom we have scant chance of correcting ! 
there are all their compositors and printers and others, even those 
who have been known to alter passed proofs ! 

There are Mr. Cameron Swan, the late, and Mr. Hughes, the 
present, blockmakers, of patience and care unlimited. 

They have all stood by us, their pride in their work could be felt. 
We look upon them all as our friends. 

Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Oughton have been helpful and ever 
ready to search after records and quotations. 

Miss James, the indexer, revels in her work; while a little lady 
in the office of one of us has been perfectly indefatigablein deciphering 
the most butchered MSS, even the famous hieroglyphics of Mr. 
Freshfield. She must have typed miles of MSS! 

The Hon. Secretaries, we believe, have at times considered us—- 
or one of us— expensive,’ but, as a rule, have held their peace! 
The one and twenty volumes stand our witness. 


The kindness and generous help of all, and the forbearance of some 
who have been a little ‘ edited,’ have made our work a labour of 
love. 


To them all we tender our greetings and our thanks. 
Your very faithful, 
G. YELD, 
J. P. FARRAR. 


ALPINE CLUB, 
October, 1926. 
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STRAY MEMORIES. 


By W. T. KIRKPATRICK. 


HEN only a year or so separates the mountaineer from 

the goal of three score years and ten, his alpine thoughts 

naturally dwell on the past, and he lives over again the good 
days that are gone. 

In a paper which appeared in the JouRNAL some years ago,! 
I enlarged on one of the principal drawbacks of guideless 
climbing, that of being sometimes benighted (though even 
guided parties have occasionally spent an unexpected night 
under the stars); and at the outset of these random 
reminiscences, I may recall, in addition to my stories of nights 
spent out, some of the failures and some of the rough times 
that Hope and 1 have experienced during our climbs of the 
last thirty years—adventures most of which a guide would 
probably have prevented our enjoying. 

There have only been some half dozen instances in which 
we failed to climb, sooner or later, the mountain we set out for, 
and in at least three of these cases the mountains were quite 
easy ones. In 1906, after climbing the Pala di San Martino 
(where we carried umbrellas as far as the bergschrund), and 
Cimone della Pala, we left San Martino early one morning, 
intending to climb Sass Maor. We walked through dewy 
meadows and woods to Malga di Sopra Ronzo, where a cooking 
stove and fresh milk from a chalet made our second breakfast, 
which we took at a table under trees, more luxurious and 
comfortable than is usual on a climbing expedition. We went 
on through scrub and up scree to the south foot of the mountain. 
At the base of the rock towers the gully leading up them is 
blocked by an enormous chock stone, forming a big cave 
underneath. We began by trying to throw a stone, with the 
rope attached, ap through a hole which was evidently used 
for a sling rope in descending, but having failed, we turned our 
attention to a very exposed face on the left of the gully. The 
first ten feet or so are fairly easy, and we climbed up and down 
once or twice; but to proceed further we should have had to 


1 < Nights out in the Alps,’ A.J. 29, 312. 
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launch out on the Unknown, hoping to find holds, but with no 
certainty of doing so. I felt that if I let myself go I should 
probably find a handhold above, but if I failed to do so, it 
might have meant a broken leg, so we returned to the ground 
and tried for some time to throw a stone through the aforesaid 
hole from outside. If we had had a long enough piece of string 
we might have succeeded, but no stone small enough to go 
through the hole was heavy enough to carry the rope with it, 
and we decided to give it up. 

We always hoped to go back and climb the mountain by 
another route, but the war intervened, and the occasion has 
never come. My diary records that this was the first time 
that we were fairly beaten, and I think I may claim that it was 
also the last, as on none of the other occasions on which we 
failed to complete our climb were we beaten by the mountain. 

The first of these failures was on the Tournelon Blanc. 
I don’t quite know why we wanted to climb it, but when it 
seemed that success might endanger our dinner at Mauvoisin, 
we turned immediately and without regret. Another occasion 
of failure was on Pic D’Olan in Dauphiné, twelve years later. 
Our resting place the previous night had been a very small hut, 
lacking both door and roof, at the head of Valjouffrey. Rank 
weeds grew inside, and juniper had to serve as bed, blankets, 
and fuel. Next morning the going was easy as far as 
the Bréche D’Olan, where we got the sun and breakfasted, 
but derived no energy from our meal. In fact I believe I had 
a nap after it before turning south along the snow, so as to 
follow Cust’s route of 1880. When we reached the rocks of 
the North aréte, which began with a steep chimney, we decided 
that we were not in fit condition for the struggle, and gave it 
up, and we have never had an opportunity of making a second 
attempt. | | 

We also turned back when more than half way up Piz Badile, 
in that worst of all seasons, 1910, owing to the very bad 
condition of the rocks in the upper couloir, and I have already 
recorded how we failed on Monte Leone, owing to our having 
been obliged to celebrate the birthday of the landlord’s daughter 
at Veglia in Asti spumante, after drinking red wine and the 
local mineral water at dinner.2 Having not only looked on 
the wine when it was red, but also when it was white and 
frothy, we were far from being in that pink of condition which : 
the mixture of those colours should have produced. 


2 “Ten Years without Guides,’ A.J. 22, 547. 
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Our last total failure was on Mont Pourri. It was a weird 
expedition from start to finish, and we were clearly not meant 
to succeed. We walked up from Landry to Peisey, where we 
had hoped to get luncheon, supplies, and a porter. We got an 
indifferent lunch, poor supplies, and no porter. After lunch 
we set out to find the chalets of La Sevoliére, which proved to 
be an island in a sea of mud. The inhabitants seemed busy 
and uncivil, and would not attend to us, so we climbed up to 
a clean place, and dined by a stream on rather damp grass. 
Returning to the chalets we found them all closed for the 
night. No amount of knocking produced any answer, and it 
gradually dawned on us that we were not wanted—a novel 
experience in mountain chalets. So we went down four or 
five hundred feet, wading through wet grass and dock leaves to 
the lower part of the alp, where was a cow byre, dry but dirty, 
which we had seen on the way up. There was a small shelf 
at one end, with a very scanty supply of hay, not enough to 
lie on, but we used it to stuff our small oil silk capes, converting 
them into duvets, and lay on bare boards. 

Next morning the clouds were low. We went up in what we 
imagined to be the nght direction, and got on to a glacier, the 
name of which, if any, I still do not know, as French maps do 
not convey much information. We followed up its nght bank, 
and halted for food and consideration, before going into the 
clouds. The prospect was not encouraging, but having come 
so far, we thought we might as well try to find Mont Pourri, 
and went out into the centre of the glacier, rising gradually. 
By this time it was raining steadily. We finally arrived at 
the bergschrund, and crossed it easily. The slope above was 
ice, with a few inches of wet snow. Up it we went, using the 
toes of our boots, finger tips, and the picks of our axes. We 
were never very secure, but knew, though we could no longer 
see them, that a good bridge and a shelf of soft snow lay below 
us. What was above was wrapped in cloud and mystery. 
After about half an hour of this, we saw rocks above, but the 
intervening slope was almost bare of snow, and guideless 
methods would no longer have availed us. We should have 
had an hour’s step cutting to reach them, and though they 
might have been the summit rocks of Mont Pourri, it was 
equally possible that that mountain was a mile away It was 
still raining: our enthusiasm fizzled out, and we scrambled 
down, but not without having to cut a few steps. The best 
part of this expedition was the dinner at Nancroit, and the 
breakfast next morning of trout, eggs, and strawberries. We 
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launch out on the Unknown, hoping to find holds, but with no 
certainty of doing so. I felt that if I let myself go I should 
probably find a handhold above, but if I failed to do so, it 
might have meant a broken leg, so we returned to the ground 
and tried for some time to throw a stone through the aforesaid 
hole from outside. If we had had a long enough piece of string 
we might have succeeded, but no stone small enough to go 
through the hole was heavy enough to carry the rope with it, 
and we decided to give it up. 

We always hoped to go back and climb the mountain by 
another route, but the war intervened, and the occasion has 
never come. My diary records that this was the first time 
that we were fairly beaten, and I think I may claim that it was 
also the last, as on none of the other occasions on which we 
failed to complete our climb were we beaten by the mountain. 

The first of these failures was on the Tournelon Blanc. 
I don’t quite know why we wanted to climb it, but when it 
seemed that success might endanger our dinner at Mauvoisin, 
we turned immediately and without regret. Another occasion 
of failure was on Pic D’Olan in Dauphiné, twelve years later. 
Our resting place the previous night had been a very small hut, 
lacking both door and roof, at the head of Valjouffrey. Rank 
weeds grew inside, and juniper had to serve as bed, blankets, 
and fuel. Next morning the going was easy as far as 
the Bréche D’Olan, where we got the sun and breakfasted, 
but derived no energy from our meal. In fact I believe I had 
a nap after it before turning south along the snow, so as to 
follow Cust’s route of 1880. When we reached the rocks of 
the North aréte, which began with a steep chimney, we decided 
that we were not in fit condition for the struggle, and gave it 
up, and we have never had an opportunity of making a second 
attempt. l | 

We also turned back when more than half way up Piz Badile, 
in that worst of all seasons, 1910, owing to the very bad 
condition of the rocks in the upper couloir, and I have already 
recorded how we failed on Monte Leone, owing to our having 
been obliged to celebrate the birthday of the landlord’s daughter 
at Veglia in Asti spumante, after drinking red wine and the 
local mineral water at dinner.2 Having not only looked on 
the wine when it was red, but also when it was white and 
frothy, we were far from being in that pink of condition which | 
the mixture of those colours should have produced. 
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Our last total failure was on Mont Pourri. It was a weird 
expedition from start to finish, and we were clearly not meant 
to succeed. We walked up from Landry to Peisey, where we 
had hoped to get luncheon, supplies, and a porter. We got an 
indifferent lunch, poor supplies, and no porter. After lunch 
we set out to find the chalets of La Sevoliére, which proved to 
be an island in a sea of mud. The inhabitants seemed busy 
and uncivil, and would not attend to us, so we climbed up to 
a Clean place, and dined by a stream on rather damp grass. 
= Returning to the chalets we found them all closed for the 
night. No amount of knocking produced any answer, and it 
gradually dawned on us that we were not wanted—a novel 
experience in mountain chalets. So we went down four or 
five hundred feet, wading through wet grass and dock leaves to 
the lower part of the alp, where was a cow byre, dry but dirty, 
which we had seen on the way up. There was a small shelf 
at one end, with a very scanty supply of hay, not enough to 
lie on, but we used it to stuff our small oil silk capes, converting 
them into duvets, and lay on bare boards. 
. Next morning the clouds were low. We went up in what we 

imagined to be the right direction, and got on to a glacier, the 
name of which, if any, I still do not know, as French maps do 
not convey much information. We followed up its right bank, 
and halted for food and consideration, before going into the 
clouds. The prospect was not encouraging, but having come 
so far, we thought we might as well try to find Mont Pourri, 
and went out into the centre of the glacier, rising gradually. 
By this time it was raining steadily. We finally arrived at: 
the bergschrund, and crossed it easily. The slope above was 
ice, with a few inches of wet snow. Up it we went, using the 
toes of our boots, finger tips, and the picks of our axes. We 
were never very secure, but knew, though we could no longer 
see them, that a good bridge and a shelf of soft snow lay below 
us. What was above was wrapped in cloud and mystery. 
After about half an hour of this, we saw rocks above, but the 
intervening slope was almost bare of snow, and guideless 
methods would no longer have availed us. We should have 
had an hour's step cutting to reach them, and though they 
might have been the summit rocks of Mont Pourri, it was 
equally possible that that mountain was a mile away It was 
still raining: our enthusiasm fizzled out, and we scrambled 
down, but not without having to cut a few steps. The best 
part of this expedition was the dinner at Nancroit, and the 
breakfast next morning of trout, eggs, and strawberries. We 
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have never yet seen this side of Mont Pourri, and have no idea 
where we got to. 

In 1902 we failed in an attempt to climb the Ecrins from the 
south. We had a third man with us and left the Carrelet hut 
at 1.80 a.m. along with a guideless party consisting of Fischer, 
Fankhauser, and Hermann, three well-known Swiss climbers. 
We all went up the Vallon de la Pilatte and when the Swiss had 
reached the highest bay of the glacier, they bore to the left 
and vanished in a gully. We sat down to study the rock face, 
and noted the most likely place at which to start up the rocks. 
It did not seem to agree with the directions in the Climbers’ 
Guide, so we went more to the right, thinking that was indicated. 
This was clearly wrong, so we went back and saw the Swiss 
half way up a steep, narrow and deep ice gully, cutting steadily. 
This did not look at all attractive, so we fell back on our first 
choice, and after a short spell up the rocks, found tracks such 
as guideless climbers learn to note on any regular rock climb. 
There was no difficulty till we reached the wire rope, which we 
did not use. Shortly before this the Swiss met us, having 
traversed to their nght, when clear of their couloir. We soon 
came to the side of an ice gully which had to be crossed, and 
the other party crossed at once, and went up very steep rocks 
on its left bank. We continued climbing on our side, and after 
a time both parties halted for a meal, almost opposite each 
other, seated high above the deep cut gully ; and while we were 
thus engaged Hasler appeared with Jossi and another guide 
and descended the gully between us, giving us an object-lesson 
of the care which should be taken in a steep ice gully. It was 
an extraordinary position for all of us, and it must have been 
a curious experience for him, while engaged in descending a 
particularly nasty gully, to find his every movement studied 
from above by a leisurely lunch party on either bank. We 
went on up our rocks which became very difficult, and at 
3 P.M., as the party was not unanimous in favour of going 
on, we turned, which may have saved us a night out. The 
Swiss party reached La Bérarde at midnight, having traversed 
the mountain. 

We have twice climbed the wrong mountain by mis- 
take. Starting one year for the Elferkofel, we went into 
the Innere Loch, the route indicated in Sinigaglia’s book 
(where ‘Innere’ is obviously a mistake for ‘ Aussere ’), though 
we knew that the Elferkofel was far to our left, and trusted 
that some easy high level path to it would appear. So we 
followed the Innere Loch up to the sky-line, and finding that 
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the Elferkofel was quite inaccessible from there, we ascended 
another summit to our right. On our return to the Zsigmondy 
hut we were pleased to find that our dull mountain had a 
name, and a very sonorous one at that—the Hochbrunner- 
schneide. The next day we climbed the Elferkofel. 

On another occasion we left Almagel Alp intending to climb 
the Portiengrat, but discovered that we were on the Portien- 
horn, which was the more unpardonable as 1 had climbed the 
Portiengrat before. We therefore had to climb it by the 
N. aréte instead of by the usual route by the $. aréte, which 
involved scrambling up the big slab, for the descent of which 
the guides use a doubled rope. We had a third man with us, 
H. H. Jennings, who gallantly volunteered to negotiate the 
slab, which he did at the expense of being photographed in 
an undignified position in the middle of it. It is said that 
sometimes, if the guides feel lazy, they take their employers 
up the Portienhorn and tell them it is the Portiengrat, but 
whether this is a true bill or not, I cannot say. 

We once had an unpleasant experience in crossing the 
Agassizjoch from the Finsteraar hut, which we left with heavy 
loads, a8 we meant also to climb the Schreckhorn from 
Schwarzegg. We descended from the col by snow and rocks 
on the left bank of the big couloir, and while we were at our 
second breakfast just below the Finsteraarjoch, snow came 
on accompanied by thick mist. We steered by the compass, 
trying to find a short cut by which Hope had once ascended, 
but got down into soft snow and crevasses, and finally found 
ourselves on the top of a sérac wall. So we struck nght up 
towards the Strahlegghorn, until the mist cleared somewhat, 
and we saw the regular route. Hope got a bad attack of snow 
blindness from having discarded his goggles, in order to try 
and see better through the driving snow and mist, and we had 
to go down from Schwarzegg. The descent to Báregg, where 
we slept, was rather a nightmare, as every now and then the 
pain became so bad that he had to stop and keep his eyes 
shut for two or three minutes. This seemed usually to happen 
on the worst bits of the route, and as I see badly in the dark, 
it was very much a case of the blind leading the blind. Next 
day we took a man to lead him down to Grindelwald, so that 
he could keep his eyes shut, and he had to spend two or three 
days in a dark room before he was able to return to the 
Schwarzegg and do the Schreckhorn. We had made a cache 
of the stores we had uselessly and laboriously carried over 
the Agassizjoch, under a rock near the hut, but the marmots 
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had found it, and devoured all our candles and some other 
luxuries. 

We also suffered from fog on the occasion of our climbing 
the Aiguille du Tour. The weather was bad, and we did not 
leave the Orny hut till 9 a.m. At the foot of the mountain we 
ate a meal in fog and hail showers, and went on in fog, guided 
by tracks, to the top, when there was a sudden clearing and 
short-lived view. Descending, still in fog, we traversed N.E., 
intending to go through the Col Pessieux (formerly known by 
a less euphonious name), and so get down to Tnent. We 
could not find the easy snow gap in the mist, and when the 
glacier became steeper we made for some rocks on our left, 
but a slight clearing showed a steep descent on every side. 
Not knowing quite where we were, we thought the only safe 
thing to do was to climb up again about 700 ft. to the base 
of the Aiguille du Tour, and go over the Col du Tour, following 
old tracks. There was a thunderstorm as we left the glacier, 
which made us too miserable to do anything but steer for 
the most easily accessible inn, so instead of going over the 
Col de Balme we went down to Montroc, where we arrived 
drenched to the skin. As our only change consisted of 
underclothes we had to sup in the seclusion of a bedroom, 
2 blanket secured by a safety pin taking the place of a 
dinner jacket. 

We had a baddish time another year in the Mont Blane dis- 
trict, after climbing Les Courtes. A thunderstorm came on 
while we were on the top, and we hurried off the actual ridge and 
squeezed into a deep cleft ina rock, where we hoped the lightning 
would not discover us, though it struck somewhere very close, 
When the storm abated we descended to the Jardin, where we 
enjoyed an hour’s rest, but paid for it, as on nearing the 
spot for leaving the Mer de Glace it was already dark and we 
got caught by another furious storm. We were on a broad 
hummock between open crevasses, and had to stand there for 
about ten minutes without moving hand or foot, exposed to 
the full fury of the gale which blew out our lantern at the first 
gust. When there was a lull, we moved on and got off the ice 
as quickly as possible, but could not find the path. After 
wandering about on loose moraine for some time, we sheltered, 
wet through, under an inadequate rock. Leaving it we struck 
uphill, until we were certain the path was not above us and 
then, accepting the alternative, went down to the moraine 
and followed it until we reached the path. On our way back 
to the Montenvers we met two guides who had come to look 
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for us, and reached the hotel at “11.80 p.m., the rain still 
descending in torrents. 

Having faithfully confessed our failures, and some of the 
contretemps which we have experienced, perhaps I may, with- 
out undue presumption, record some occasions on which we 
were, so to say, pitted against guided parties. In one of our 
early seasons, we spent a night at Ferpécle in company with 
a party consisting of two Englishmen with two Zermatt guides, 
Truffer and Taugwalder, who like ourselves were bound for 
the Col du Grand Cornier. When a guided party has been 
going the same way as ourselves, we have always kept our 
ears open the night before, to try and learn what time they 
were going to start, so as to get off before them. On this 
occasion we succeeded, but saw the lantern light of the other 
party moving from the inn very soon after us. 

Before we left Arolla, Girdlestone, who may be considered 
the father of guideless climbers, had told us to keep well to 
the right bank of the glacier when descending from the col. 
We followed his instructions, and got through without any 
difficulty, reaching the Mountet hut at noon, just before a 
violent storm of rain came on. When our friends arrived, over 
an hour later, they were wet through, draggled and miserable 
—so miserable that they said they must give up all idea of 
crossing the Triftjoch next day, and go down to Zinal in search 
of warm baths and other comforts. I remember being much 
impressed when one of them produced a pair of boot trees— 
the only time I have seen this emblem of civilization in an 
alpine hut. Before they left, Truffer complimented us, and 
said we must have been that way before, as we had gone 
‘den ganz richtigen Weg.’ Some other parties also cleared 
out of the hut, and we were left in sole occupation, with the 
guardian and his wife. It rained most of the afternoon and 
night, and our slumber was disturbed by avalanches thundering 
down the surrounding amphitheatre. When we got up at 
5 o’clock, it was a fine clear morning, the August moon shining 
brilliantly between the Dent Blanche and Grand Cornier. We 
started at 6 o’clock in splendid keen air, the Gabelhorn, Roth- 
horn and other giants all looking beautiful in their mantle of 
fresh snow. The glacier leading from the hut to the Triftjoch 
was easy—perhaps it always is—but it was early in our guide- 
less career, and one bridge rather frightened us. It was hardly 
a bridge, but a great flake of névé, the two ends of which 
merged in the walls of the crevasse. We had the full length 
of a 60 ft. rope between us, but the second man had to start 
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before the leader had reached solid snow. The bridge would 
most likely have carried an elephant, but if it had given way, 
no rope would have been of any use. In later years we have 
probably walked over worse bridges unroped. 

A fatal accident had occurred on the Triftjoch not long before, 
and when we got near the foot of the pass we noticed the 
quantity of stones that had fallen from above. We mounted 
among them with some trepidation, and were relieved when 
we reached the rocks, where we felt safer. One stone came 
near us, but nothing else moved, and though everything was 
thickly covered with new snow, the ascent was not difficult, 
and we reached Zermatt in time for a late lunch. 

Some years later we were taking an off-day at the Tschierva 
hut after climbing Piz Roseg, and while 1 was sitting outside 
the hut, a German came and asked me to take him on the 
glacier. I was very sunburnt, my alpine beard was going 
strong, and my clothes showed the effects of three or four 
weeks grappling with Dolomite rocks, and if only my German 
had been up to the mark I might have earned my ten francs. 
As it was I had to confess that I was not a guide, though I 
felt much flattered at the tribute to my professional appear- 
ance. On another occasion near the end of a season, Hope 
and I were taken for Swiss guides by an English parson, so 
it was not surprising that a German was deceived. 

As we meant to do Piz Bernina by the Scharte next day, we 
spent an hour or two in the afternoon prospecting the first 
part of our way, and made a cache of ropes and provisions so 
as to lighten our load in the early morning. When we returned 
to the hut we found an Austrian with two guides, one local 
and the other Tyrolese, who told us he had been in the 
Himalaya. They were also bound for the Bernina, and the 
Pontresina guide announced that we should start at such an 
hour, at such an hour we should be at the Scharte, and at such 
an hour we should be on the top; that we could follow them, 
and they would cut all the steps. | 

Things did not however fall out quite according to his 
programme. We started at 1.45 on a beautiful starry night, 
a quarter of an hour before the guided party and three guide- 
less Swiss. The previous afternoon we had marked our route 
on the glacier by making slashes on the snow with our ice 
axes, which enabled us to steer almost straight across, while 
the others went round to avoid the crevasses. Thus we kept 
our lead as far as the Prievlusa Sattel, from which we saw a 
wonderful effect of dawn on the Pennines, a band of bluish 
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light beginning to disperse in a * V * shape, where the sun found 
its way through a gap. We sat down to eat, the guided party 
arriving twenty minutes after us. They had a short meal and 
went on; and the Swiss also turned up and started before us. 
We allowed the guided party forty minutes’ start, traversed to 
our right to avoid the steep bit on the aréte, and very soon 
caught them upon therocks. They turned left to avoid a steep 
little chimney, while we slipped down on to the snow, and passed 
them. We then cut up the ice for 50 or 60 ft. and disappeared 
from the view of the others. Before us was a long snow aréte 
leading up, but we noticed that we could easily walk along the 
top of the rock wall below the crest. So we dropped down 
to it, and found it an excellent pathway. We got back to the 
aréte before the guided party saw us, and when they emerged 
from the hollow where they had halted, they must have ex- 
pected to see us hacking steps up the aréte, instead of which 
we were far up onit. We finally reached the summit at 10.40, 
and had a magnificent view. While seated on the top we saw 
our friends making very heavy weather over getting down 
into the Scharte. In the excitement of watching them I laid 
down my rucksack carelessly, and the big loaf of bread which 
was inside overbalanced it, and it started down for the Crast’ 
Agiizzasattel. Luckily neither of us tried to grab it, or we 
might have lost our balance, and followed it. When we met 
the guided party on our way down they all shook hands with 
us and congratulated us warmly, and also rejoiced our hearts 
by telling us that they had left bread at the Prievlusa Sattel 
which we could appropriate. | 
The following season we left Lognan at 3 o’clock one morning 
for the Aiguille d’Argentiére, closely followed by three other 
caravans, each consisting of two tourists and two guides, while 
another party of four from the Saleinaz hut joined the pro- 
cession higher up. The first of the three parties passed us 
during a halt, but afterwards waited, and passing them we 
went on up the glacier to the rocks leading to the aréte of the 
mountain. We thought we could climb the rocks without 
risk to those below and did so. The guides were not so con- 
fident of their messieurs and kept all together, and the sounds 
which reached us, as the cavalcade ascended, justified their 
caution. | 
Turning to our right up the aréte we soon had to cut steps, 
but cut only such as sufficed for our needs. When we reached 
the first, or rock top, we looked back and saw a string of sixteen 
persons, all the guides simultaneously hacking at our steps 
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for bare life. The snow aréte was rotten at first, and we 
traversed below it on the Argentiére side, reaching the top at 
9.80—a perfect day and splendid view—while the leading 
party of the cavalcade appeared on the first top at 10.40. 
Having eaten, we basked in the sun and enjoyed the view for 
over two hours. 

I am glad to say that we have never witnessed an 
Alpine accident, though twice we have been in rather close 
proximity to one. In 1909 we left La Bérarde on August 7, 
taking a porter as far as the Col des Ecrins. On arriving 
there we saw a guideless party consisting of a Frenchman and 
his sister, a girl of twenty-three, and a German, all of whom 
had been staying at La Bérarde, coming down from the Ecrins, 
and though it was getting late they were not much below the 
bergschrund. They jodelled to us, and we to them, but we 
noticed that they were not going well and seemed to be tired. 
The couloir up which we had come was icy and in bad con- 
dition, so we convoyed the porter down the upper part with 
the rope, till he could safely go alone. The subsequent accident 
took place here. We climbed to the top of the couloir again, 
and on our way to the Caron hut saw the other party disap- 
pearing over the col. 

The Ecrins looked magnificent from the hut with the evening 
sun full on its snow face. We hoped to get off at 3 o’clock 
next morning, but we both woke early and felt lively, and at 
2.15, as we had nothing else to do, we thought we might as 
well start. We ascended the mountain by the N.E. aréte, 
the route taken on the first ascent, and any guide would have 
looked askance at the way we went up. The snow was hard, 
but not very deep, and we managed to kick small footholds 
and grab at frozen stones, climbing it rather as one climbs 
a rock face, so as to avoid cutting steps, as we were not coming 
down the same way. We reached the top at 6.45 a.m., surely 
one of the finest positions in the Alps, and the earliest hour at 
which we had ever reached a mountain top in all our travels. 
Having spent about two hours there, we came down by the 
N.W. aréte, again following Whymper’s route. The snow 
slope above the bergschrund was well tramped, and so was 
the landing place, as the leader found to his cost after an 8-ft. 
drop. After regaining the hut we toiled up towards the Col 
Emile Pic, on approaching which we were amazed to see water 
pouring over the rock col as if from the sky. The snow col 
behind was quite invisible, and the water came from a small 
lake which was dammed up by the rock and was overflowing. 
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We went down the Agneaux glacier and reached the Chalets 
de 1'Alpe rather late, after a long heavy day. 

The following morning, on arriving at the Col Lautaret we 
heard that the party which we had seen disappearing over the 
Col des Ecrins had slipped a few yards below the top of the 
couloir, and fallen about 1000 ft. to the Bonne Pierre glacier. 
The German and the lady were killed, and the survivor badly 
injured. This tragedy naturally came home to us the more 
as we had last seen the party only a few moments before they 
fell. 

The following year we travelled in Hope's car, and halting 
on our way over the St. Gothard, went to the Rotondo hut, 
intending to climb Pizzo Rotondo next day. On reaching the 
hut we heard that two Swiss, without guides, had fallen while 
descending the N. face of the mountain that afternoon, that 
one of them had been killed, and the other had gone down for 
help. We asked someone in the hut whether they were sure 
that the man who had been hurt was dead before the other 
left him, and the answer was that he was dead by this time 
anyhow ! 

We have happily only experienced one accident ourselves, 
and that a very small one. It happened on the Aiguille du 
Géant. The provisioned hut on the col was crowded, and we 
could not get our morning coffee as early as we wished, so that 
one or two parties started for the mountain before us, the first 
consisting of four Tyrolese, one of whom was a lady, without 
guides. We were following them up a snow slope and heard 
them dislodging stones on the rocks above. We sent up male- 
dictions, though we thought we were safe, ag we were on a 
sort of hog's back; but notwithstanding, a small sharp three- 
cornered stone came buzzing down at a tremendous pace, and 
hit me on the upper right arm. In a minute or two 1 saw that 
my hand was covered with blood, and when I took off my coat, 
the sleeve of my shirt was saturated, the result probably of 
a small vein having been cut. Hope, who had carried first- 
ald equipment for years, without any opportunity of using it, 
washed the wound with snow, applied lint, binding it with a 
handkerchief, and utilized my muffler as a sling. I found 
having only the use of my left hand a decided handicap in 
descending the rocks, and in the passage of the Géant ice fall. 

In our early days when it became known that we were going 
to climb a serious mountain without guides, the local people 
were apt to get a good deal exercised, and usually tried to 
dissuade us. Nowadays climbing without guides has become 
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quite common, and among the younger foreign climbers seema 
to be the rule rather than the exception. 

We had an amusing experience about twenty-five years ago, 
when we arrived at the Tiefengletscher Hotel, intending to 
climb the Galenstock from the Tiefen Glacier. This suggested 
itself to us from Conway’s descent of the mountain by that 
side, in his journey through the Alps from end to end. When 
the hotel people discovered our plans, they seemed a good-deal 
excited over them, as no one had ever gone up the Galenstock 
from their hotel, and we received a message that ‘ Madame’ 
would furnish us with a guide and with all the wine and pro- 
visions we wanted, if we would write to Baedeker in case of 
our success. It was clear that we were to show the local guide 
the way for future use, but we said that we preferred going 
without guides, and that we had all the provisions we needed, 
except some eggs, for which we must pay. When the basket 
of eggs appeared next morning a large flask of cognac lay 
ensconced among them. This would not have helped us at 
all, and we returned it with thanks. ‘Madame’ was up herself 
at 4 a.m. to see us off, and asked us to send her a postcard as 
a témoin if we succeeded, and also begged us to be sure to write 
to Baedeker. The ascent gave no trouble, and after spending 
an hour and a half enjoying the splendid view, we descended 
by the ordinary route to the Rhóne glacier. We duly sent 
Madame her postcard and wrote to Baedeker, but I do not 
think he noted our expedition in his next edition. 

Returning one year from Verona—where, shades of ancient 
days! there was a circus going on in the amphitheatre, lit 
up with electric light—by the Simplon line, we drove from 
Iselle to Gondo, the first village over the Swiss frontier, with 
the intention of going across country to Arolla ; which we did, 
climbing the Weissmies, Súdlenzspitze, and Grand Cornier 
on the way. 

During lunch at Gondo the landlord asked where we were 
going, and pressed us to take a guide. When we refused, 
he said that a ‘ personne’ was going in the same direction and 
would show us the way ; but we said we preferred to go alone. 
However, soon after we had started up the Zwischbergen 
Valley we found a man with a heavy load on his back follow- 
ing us. We stopped to let him pass, but he stopped too, and 
when we went on, he went on. After a time we began to talk 
to him, and ascertained that his pack weighed about 80 lbs. 
and contained coffee and tobacco, which he intended to smuggle 
into Italy that night, and during the first portion of the journey 
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he was trying to pose as our guide and porter in order to avert 
suspicion. I do not know how he fared, but we spent the night 
at Galgi, where we supped in a cheese hut, and slept very 
comfortably in hay. 

As I look back on the days we have spent among the 
mountains, it is borne in upon me how much of the interest 
and enjoyment have been due to the fact that we have 
always climbed without guides. This has restricted us in the 
past from some of the courses extraordinaires, which only a 
few guideless parties can accomplish, and now handicaps us 
the more as compared with those who have the assistance of 
young and vigorous guides. 

But having consistently kept to the guideless way for so 
many years, we have never even considered the question of 
employing professional help, and so our climbing is now 
replaced by walking up-hill, and glacier expeditions. 


THE GRANDS MULETS IN ALPINE ILLUSTRATION. 
By J. MONROE THORINGTON, M.D. 


* But the old school will never think any mountain so interesting 
or so beautiful as Mont Blanc.’—C. E. MATHEWS. 


N interest in Alpine illustration, while by no means a new 
phase of pictorial appreciation, is certain to be aroused in 

any mountaineer who takes the trouble to look through a series 
of the books of mountain travel published during the past 
hundred years. The quaintness of many of these old views 
makes them most attractive. Mr. Freshfield 1 has remarked 
on this subject, as has also Dr. Coolidge, ? the latter stating, 
* It would be very instructive to take some one subject and 
follow the representation given of it in various works. .... 
Apart from their historical importance as showing the increasing 
amount of interest taken in the phenomena of the ice-world, 
these engravings, however rough and rude, ought to be of some 
value in controlling and correcting the very vague reports as 
to the advance or retreat of glaciers. Of no other glacier than 


1 * The History of the Buet, A.J. 9, 15-18. 
2 Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide-Books, W. A. B. Coolidge (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., London, 1889), p. 166. 
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the Lower Grindelwald one probably is there such a cëRiplete 
series OÍ views.’ 

Charles Gos 3 has recently carried the idea into effect in his 
attractive pictorial history of the Matterhorn. In a more 
general and elaborate fashion, similar work has been under- 
taken by E. W. Bredt,* and especially by Alfred Steinitzer,5 
to indicate the progress of Alpine art and illustration over 
extensive time periods. 

It has been an enjoyable pastime with me to attempt the 
classification of the illustrations in my own mountaineering 
library, in which there are at present about four hundred 
volumes. Of these, some thirty volumes were published in the 
Eighteenth century, including books by Scheuchzer, Ruchat, 
Stanyan, Burnet, Windham and Martel, Gruner, Wyttenbach, 
Bourrit, and others. Out of the entire collection, I find that 
approximately one hundred and thirty items may be grouped 
as a bibliography of Mont Blanc (that is, their titles occur either 
in the bibliography of C. E. Mathews $ or of H. F. Montagnier),’ 
a fact not so strange when one considers the overwhelming 
preponderance of early narratives dealing with ascents of Mont 
Blanc. 

In classifying the illustrations I have made my task easier by 
consulting only volumes in my own collection and by omitting 
books illustrated by modern photographic methods—roughly 
after 1870. A large group of books is automatically excluded 


8 Le Cervin par Image, Charles Gos (Dardel, Chambéry, 1923). 

4 Die Alpen und thre Maler, E. W. Bredt (Thomas, Leipzig, n.d.). 

5 Der Alpinismus in Bildern, Alfred Steinitzer (Piper, München, 
1913; 2te Aufl., 1924). 

Mention may here be made of three plates, in which the Grands 
Mulets rocks are indicated, reproduced in La Montagne a travers les 
Ages, John Grand Carteret (Grenoble-Moutiers, 1904. 2 vols.: vol. 1, 
p. 559, * Montée de M. de Saussure sur la cime du Mont-Blanc au 
mois d'Aoust 1785” (Lith. de Kellner á Genéve, Chez les fréres 
Manega); vol. 2, p. 89, Couverture d'un album sur le Mont-Blanc 
(Genéve, Briquet & Dubois, vers 1840) ; vol. 2, p. 289, Les guides de 
Chamonix faisant Vascension du Mont-Blanc pour arborer le drapeau 
francais, le 5 juillet, Gustave Doré (Le Monde Illustré, juillet 1860). 
In this engraving, executed with great vigour, no less than twenty- 
six figures are introduced into so interesting if somewhat imaginative 
a composition. 

8 The Annals of Mont Blanc, Charles Edward Mathews (T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, 1898). 

7 A.J. 25, 608. The bibliography covers the period 1786- 
1853. 3 a | 
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thre „n the fact that they possess no illustrations. I have 
further limited the illustrations classified to those which depict 
some very definite topographic feature, excluding pure climbing 
scenes which are often highly imaginary and fantastic. 

Although, as Dr. Coolidge says, the series of pictures of the 
Lower Grindelwald glacier is very complete (the earliest 
appeared in 1674), in my own collection the total number of 
pictures of the Mer de Glace, although beginning at a later date 
(Gruner, 1760), is far greater than of any other ice-stream in 
_the Alps. The Rhone glacier also appears frequently and in 
curious delineation (Ruchat, Gruner, and others). 

The illustrations of the Mer de Glace may be conveniently 
subdivided according to the viewpoint: Flégére (usually pano- 
ramic); Arveiron sources; Montanvert; Jardin; Col de Balme. 
Views from the latter point are of especial interest, since the 
glacier tongue is in lateral profile and shows the extent of the 
ice into the valley. 

There are several reasons why the early illustrations were not 
always true to nature. The traveller who chose to illustrate 
his own work was often a poor draughtsman. If he made no 
sketches at the time, the illustration was entrusted to an artist 
who was usually unfamiliar with the nature of any subject he 
was depicting. Finally, a great number of illustrations were 
copied from already existing pictures, the errors carried over 
and usually increased. 

Of the topographical details of Mont Blanc itself, none 
received greater attention at the hands of illustrators than 
the rocks of the Grands Mulets. De Saussure’s ascent of the 
mountain was responsible for much of this artistic interest, 
and in the earliest pictures the Grands Mulets appears merely 
as a background to the climbers. 

Jacques Balmat is the first person known to have visited the 
Grands Mulets, and, according to Alexandre Dumas,® he had 
spent at least one night there prior to 1787. On the first 
successful ascent, with Dr. Paccard, in 1786, the bivouac was 
on the Montagne de la Côte. De Saussure, in 1787, breakfasted 
on the lower rocks of the Grands Mulets after a night on the 
Montagne de la Cóte. He writes,? * Il faut d'abord traverser 
le glacier de la Cóte pour gagner le pied d'une petite chaine de 


8 Impressions de Voyage, Alexandre Dumas (Michel Lévy Fréres, 
Paris, 1851), vol. i. p. 122. 
® Voyages dans les Alpes, Horace-Bénédict de Saussure (Louis 
Fouche-Borel, Neuchatel, 1796), vol. vii. p. 228. 
VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. CCXXXITI. U 
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rocs qui sont enclavés dans les neiges du Mont-Blanc.” The 
second night was spent, below the Grand Plateau, in a hole in 
the snow covered with a tent which they had carried with them. 
After the ascent, de Saussure spent a third night at the upper 
rocks of the Grands Mulets, which he named ‘le rocher de 
Vheureux retour,’ the exact place being not far below the Petit 
Plateau at the base of the Aiguille Pitschner.1% 

Bourrit 1! seems to have been the first to mention the rocks 
by their usual name, writing, * On atteignit ensuite une groupe 
de rochers appelés les mulets du Mont-Blanc.’ 

The shelters erected at the Grands Mulets are of no little 
interest 1? : 

1. CABANE DE SaussuRE.—As Bourrit Y says, ‘le gîte est situé 
derrière les rocs (vus de Chamonix) et aux pieds (sic) du glacier.’ 
Beaufoy (1787) spent the night there and states that it * had 
been erected the previous year by the order and at the expense 
of M. de Saussure.’ It was probably little more than a natural 


10 “Le nom d’ Aiguille Pitschner lui a été donné en vertu d'une 
délibération du conseil de la compagnie des guides (17 septembre 
1861), á la requéte de M. E. de Catelin, commissaire spécial de police 
à Chamonix. C'est le seul cas, à ma connaissance, où la compagnie 
des guides soit intervenue aussi solennellement pour baptiser un des 
pics du Mont-Blanc.’ Le Mont-Blanc, Charles Durier (Fischbacher, 
Paris, 1897), p. 251. | 

“Chamonix, August 1918.—The Rocher Pitschner, named after a 
Prussian professor who ascended Mont Blanc in 1859, with great 
tribulation (as related by himself), is to be re-named Pic Wilson— 
after the President of the United States. Delegations from various 
Alpine Clubs are to attend at the Grands Mulets? A.J. 32, 277. 

There was a subsequent ceremony on the summit of M. Blanc 
when the U.S. flag was raised and the new name formally adopted. 

11 Description des Cols ou Passages des Alpes, Marc-Théodore 
Bourrit (G. J. Manget, Genève, 1803), vol. i. p. 80. Bourrit’s 
earliest use of the name was in the Journal de Genève for August 23, 
1788, where he says * Aprés cent détours et trois heures d'inquiétudes 
nous avons le bonheur d'arriver au pied des Grands Mulets, rochers 
qui séparent le glacier en deux parties.’ It is therefore probable 
that the name originated among the guides about the time of 
Woodley’s ascent (1788). See A.J. 30, 114. 

12 Le Mont Blanc, p. 441. See also an article by M. J. Vallot in 
Annuaire du C.A.F., 1888. The plans and details of the 1896 
construction may be found in Revue du Mont-Blanc (M. Raffin, 
Thonon), for June 9, 1897. 

13 Journal de Genève, 23 août 1788. Also, Description des Cols, 
vol. i. p. 107 ; and Voyages dans les Alpes, vol. vii. p. 256 ($ 1976). 
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grotto, enlarged and walled in. It was used by Dorthesen and 
Forneret (1802), but seems not to have been occupied by 
subsequent parties, although Le Pileur ** noted its ruins as late 
as 1844. 

Woodley (1788) carried two tents to the rocks, and by the 
time of Undrell (1819) most of the original shelter had probably 
been burnt for firewood. Clissold (1822) did not remain at 
the Grands Mulets but bivouacked at the Rochers Rouges— 
the highest bivouac hitherto made in the Alps. Hewas on the 
summit before six in the morning, and was the first to make 
the round trip from Chamonix in less than forty-eight hours. 

2. ABRI Primitir.—Howard and van Rensselaer (1819) 
constructed a tent out of sheets and for a number of years this 
was the customary shelter on the Grands Mulets. The sleeping 
place remained close to the original site of de Saussure’s bivouac. 
The use of a sheet-tent was followed by Sherwill and Clark 
(1825), Hawes and Fellows (1827), Auldjo (1827), Wilbraham 
(1880), and Barry (1834). Hawes and Fellows made use of the 
sheet which Jackson had taken there four years previously, so 
the cloth was evidently of good quality. 

Durnford and Henderson,*5 who accompanied Hamel on the 
disastrous attempt of 1820, carried fireworks to the Grands 
Mulets for the delectation of their friends in the valley below— 
‘Teffet eût été magnifique, lorsque à un moment donné, le 
Mont Blanc serait illuminé par les flammes de Bengale.’ 

On the occasion of the ascent by Nicholson and Abbé Caux 
(1848) the Abbé performed evening service on the rocks of the 
Grands Mulets. . 

Bravais, Martins and Le Pileur (1844), and Galton (1850), 

carried tents to the rocks, while Albert Smith (1851), and the 
large party with him, slept under the open sky. 
- 8. ANCIEN REFUGE.—This was a wooden cabin, built by the 
Chamonix guides in 1853, at an elevation of 8050 m. on the 
southern summit of the rocks on a little platform, and was in 
use there until 1866. 

4, PREMIÊRE HÓTELLERIE.—This was built adjoining the 
site of de Saussure’s cavern, and was under the proprietorship 
of Silvain Couttet from 1868 until 1881. Couttet brought down 
the remains of the Ancien Refuge and joined it to the kitchen 
of the new structure, forming a room for the guides. 

5. DEUXIEME HOTELLERIE.—This building resulted from the 
moving of the first hostelry and its enlargement on the north 


1 D Illustration, 5 octobre 1844. 15 Le Mont-Blanc, p. 347. 
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summit of the Grands Mulets in 1881. Its elevation was 
8067 m. It consisted of a kitchen and four bedrooms, each 
containing two beds, the expense of construction being defrayed 
by the Commune of Chamonix. 

6. Tro1simzmME HóTELLERIE.—The present building was begun 
in 1896 and inaugurated in the following year, being erected 
on the site of the Ancien Refuge of 1853. It contained eight 
bedrooms and a large kitchen. 

The first illustrations of the Grands Mulets appeared as 
separate plates following the ascent of de Saussure, and in the 
narratives of later climbers. My own series of these pictures 
is listed and described as follows. 

1. ca. 1790. Deroy.2® In this coloured lithograph, ‘ Ascen- 
sion du Montblanc,” printed in Paris at the end of the Eighteenth 
century, the Grands Mulets chain appears as a jagged back- 
ground to a group of sixteen climbers engaged in crossing a 
crevasse. All of the climbers have pointed alpenstocks, and a 
ladder is used to bridge the chasm, but no rope is in sight. 

2. 1790. Christien de Mechel.1? ‘Voyage de Mr. de Saussure 
à la cime du Mont-Blanc au mois d’Aott 1787 ’ is the title of a 
quaint plate which Albert Smith later reproduced as the frontis- 
piece of his own book. There are thirteen climbers in the 
picture. A leading guide carries a ladder,*8 while another has 
a long-shafted pick, while the travellers, in colourful frock-coats 
and broad-brimmed hats, follow. The travellers and guides 
are supplied with alpenstocks and walk in groups of three, 


16 Reproduced in Der Alpinismus in Bildern, p. 49. 

17 Der Alpinismus in Bildern, p.50. Also The Story of Mont Blanc, 
Albert Smith (David Bogue, London, 1853), first edition, frontis- 

iece. 

18 “T'échelle, invention de Saussure, n'est plus guère d'usage.” 
Le Mont-Blanc, p. 132. But the use of the rope was understood 
even in de Saussure's day, although it was not used continually : 
* Heureusement ils avoient eu la précaution de se lier les uns aux 
autres avec les cordes,’ Voyages dans les Alpes, vol. vii. p. 229; 
also p. 259 ($ 1978). 

For notations on the early use of special alpine equipment consult 
Josias Simler et Les Origines de l Alpinisme jusqu'en 1600, W. A. B. 
Coolidge (Allier Frères, Grenoble, 1904), p. 134, et seq. Ladders 
were used by Antoine de Ville on the occasion of his ascent of Mont 
Aiguille in 1492, and by M. de Candale during an attempt on the Pic 
du Midi d'Ossau (de Pau) in 1555. But these were isolated instances, 
and it is not probable that ladders were much in vogue, at least for 
glacier work, until the early ascents of Mont Blanc. 
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holding fast to a long pole, one tourist between two guides. 
The Grands Mulets ridge, pink and misty, rises in the back- 
ground. | 

8. ca.1800. L.Bleuler.1* An interesting old print, published 
in Schaffhausen at the beginning of the Nineteenth century, is 
entitled ‘ Passage d’une Crevasse du Glacier des Bossons.’ A 
party of more than a dozen climbers is descending from the 
Grands Mulets, shown in Jagged silhouette against the clouds 
of the central horizon, to reach the Glacier des Pélerins. Not 
only is the picture one of the few in which climbers are shown 
coming down the mountain, but it illustrates the elaborate 
ladder technique then in vogue. The men have three long 
ladders, two of which are being used to bridge a gigantic chasm 
in the foreground. Rope is not in evidence, but most of the 
climbers have long alpenstocks and appear to be making good 
progress. [Not illustrated. ] 

4. 1827. Hawes and Fellows.2® This is the earliest narra- 
tive I have seen containing pictorial representation of the 
Grands Mulets. The plates, some if not all being drawn by 
Fellows himself, are in colour and very attractive. They were 
lithographed by C. Hullmandel. In several the climbers are 
shown roped together in groups of three or four, neither axe 
nor ladder bemg in evidence. 

* Arriving at the Grands Mulets * shows a bristling rock-spire 
attached to the brink of an icy precipice. Five climbers are 
yet on the snow, but seven have reached a high ledge and are 
standing by a blazing fire. 

My copy of this book is inseribed to * William Hawes, Esq., 
from his fellow traveller The Author.’ 

5. 1827. Auldjo. The lithographs in this book are beauti- 
fully done, the valley scenes being for the most part from 
sketches by Birmann. The author has drawn the amusing 
climbing pictures, several of which bear the influence of plates 
in Fellows’ book. C. Hullmandel was the lithographer, the 
plates being uncoloured. 

The Grands Mulets appears twice. ‘Scaling a Wall of Ice’ 


19 Der Alpinismus in Bildern, p. 54. 

20 Narrative of the Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc of 25 July 
1827, Charles Fellows (Thomas Davidson, London, 1827), p. 14. 

21 Narrative of an Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc on the 8th and 
9th August 1827, John Auldjo (Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown and 
Green, London, 1828), pp. 18, 22. The book is a large-paper 4to, 
with India-paper proofs. A second edition, 8vo, appeared in 1830. 
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presents the rocks as a background of cubistic molars to a group 
of nine climbers, seven of whom are roped and crossing a chasm. 

* The Grand Mulet ’ rises as a rocky fang in a snowy waste ; 
three climbers areat the top of the rocks, two on a lower point, 
and three below on the snow. 

6. 1834. Barry." ‘The Guide Couttet, ascending the 
Ice Cliff to gain the Grand Mulet Rock,” and * The Guides, 
Couttet and Balmat, having gained the Grand Mulet Rock, 
drawing up the rest of the party,” are two brightly coloured 
plates which are interesting from the technique depicted. 
Couttet, with alpenstock in his left hand and axe in his right, 
hews a staircase up a precipitous ice-bulge, after which the rest 
of the party comes up. Seven climbers are shown, the first 
three roped together. 

The original sketches are by the author, the lithography 
being done by D. Volck, Heidelberg. 

7. 1834. de Tilly. ‘Escalade du Rocher des grands 
mulets’ is a plate on which is shown a sharp symmetrical 
pyramid of rock, with seven climbers ascending ledges towards 
the top where the sleeping place had so long been established. 
The Count is seen in the act of crossing a snow couloir, support- 
ing himself by a short rope held between the leading guides. 

The drawing, which is uncoloured, was made by Siméon 
Fort, and the lithography done by de Thierry fréres. 

8. 1837. Atkins, Pidwel, and Hendrengen. The plates 
in Atkins’ book are enlivened by the presence of Michel Balmat’s | 
dog, the Jacques Balmat of his kind, not only the first canine 
to reach the summit of Mont Blanc, but the predecessor of 
Dr. Coolidge’s Tschingel and Silvain Couttet’s Finette in 
mountaineering accomplishment. 

* Bivouac on the Grands Mulets * shows the rock rising from 
the ice in a series of ledges and pinnacles. A canopy has been 


22 Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc in 1834, Martin Barry 
(William Blackwood & Sons. Edinburgh, 1836), frontispiece and 
p. 25. There was also a privately printed edition (1835), in which 
the plates are uncoloured. My copy of the latter is inscribed to 
‘Charlotte Platt, respectfully presented by The Author, Jersey, 
28th IV. mo. (April) 1841.’ 

23 Ascension aux cimes del’ Etna et du Mont-Blanc, Henri de Tilly 
(Berthier-Guers, Genéve, 1835), p. 34. 

24 Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc on the 22nd and 23rd of 
August 1837, Henry Martin Atkins (not published, London, 1838), 
p. 21. The copies contain the author’s autograph ; mine has also 
the beautiful bookplate of Thomas Brushfield, M.A. 
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erected near the top, under which five climbers sit sedately. 
Outside stands a guide, with the dog at his feet. Below, tucked 
away in nooks in the rock or searching for a comfortable 
bivouac, are eight other figures. | 

The lithographs, uncoloured, were done by J. E. Netherclift. 
One suspects that the rock outlines of the Grands Mulets were 
copied from Auldjo. I know of no earlier book containing 
a plate of the actual summit of Mont Blanc. 

9. 1850. Galton.2 The sketches, made by the author, who 
frankly admits that he is not accustomed to draw, were copied 
and improved by Mr. Jewitt of Plymouth. The result is that 
the six illustrations made for Galton’s paper are among the 
most lurid woodcuts which one can discover in mountaineering 
literature. The climbers are either falling or about to fall, or 
are in danger of being overwhelmed by breaking cornices ; in 
every picture one feels that a disaster is imminent. 

‘ The Grands Mulets—Evening View ’ presents a background 
of spiked peaks, worthy of the Himalaya. On a ledge, appal- 
ling in steepness, are four climbers, prone and flattened as if 
they had been run over by a steam-roller. Two long poles are 
slanted upward from the edge of the ledge to the lateral wall 
above, apparently to keep the cliff from toppling over. The 
climbers wear top-hats, and by some means have brought up 
a large cask with them which is in evidence in the foreground. 
On the extreme point of the ledge a fire is blazing, while a skillet 
and a frying-pan repose near by in orderly fashion. 

10. 1851. Smith,?® Sackville West, Floyd, Philips, and 
Vansittart. A little woodcut, * The Bivouac on the Grands 
Mulets,’ shows the rocks as a truncated pyramid, with several 
pinnacles fallen to the snow. ‘There are two climbers coming 
up the glacier, and two much higher, on slopes above the bivouac, 
while one counts some twelve figures in various attitudes of 
discomfort clinging to the rocks. A lantern on the end of a 
pole illuminates the central group. That they were not uncom- 
fortable one is, however, assured on reading Smith’s amusing 
account of the wine-bottle races on the glacier that evening. 

In the hand-book 2? used for the exhibition at Egyptian Hall 


25 * Recent Ascent of Mont Blanc,’ Erasmus Galton, Illustrated 
London News, February 8, 1851, pp. 93-94. 

26 The Story of Mont Blanc, Albert Smith (David Bogue, London, 
1853), frontispiece and p. 178. 

27 A Hand-Book of Mr. Albert Smith’s Ascent of Mont Blanc, first 
represented at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, Monday evening, 
March 15, 1852. Illustrated by Mr. William Beverly. 
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there is introduced a clearer drawing of ‘ The Grands Mulets 
Rocks by sunset.’ The climbers from below have just reached 
the bivouac and the ledge assumes a much more restful appear- 
ance. Two of the guides have gone out on the snow to explore 
the way for the morrow. 

As frontispiece to the second edition” of Albert Smith’s book, 
the coloured plate of de Saussure’s ascent, already considered 
(Christien de Mechel), has been replaced by a view of ‘ The Hut 
lately erected on the Grands Mulets.’ The rocks rise into a 
series of smooth steep cones and Mont Blanc towers behind ; 
the little hut is shown on a ledge beside a huge boulder, and a 
group of climbers are enjoying the afternoon sun. 

Mr. Adams Reilly,?® in 1862, made a drawing of the hut, 
showing its snug position in the rocks; two climbers recline 
on the roof, sunning themselves, while a third is seated outside 
on a bench. The hut is apparently of stone,3% the door and two 
windows are visible, and one would estimate the floor dimensions 
to be not more than 8 x 12 ft. The drawing is entitled * The 
First Hut on the Grands Mulets.’ 

11. ca. 1851. Miiller.2 Ina little souvenir booklet illustrat- 
ing the scenery of the Chamonix valley, one of the many which 
appeared during the *50's, is a small uncoloured lithograph 
entitled * Les Grands Mulets.’ It is undoubtedly a composite 
plate, copied from portions of the two plates by Auldjo, 
mentioned above. 

Nine climbers, roped together and carrying long alpenstocks, 
are crossing a huge crevasse below the Grands Mulets, the chasm 
bridged by a short ladder. 

12. 1852. Browne.32 Inthe series of large lithographs made 
from the author’s own sketches there are two in relation to the 
Grands Mulets. 

‘Incident before reaching the Grands Mulets ’ is a thrilling 
scene in which nine top-hatted figures, unroped, are storming 


28 The second edition, enlarged, appeared in 1854. 

29 The Annals of Mont Blanc, p. 264. 

30 * Elle était en bois de sapin ; pour la rendre plus solide, on la 
doubla d'un mur extérieur en pierres sèches ; quelques éclats de roc 
posés sur les bardeaux affermirent la toiture.” Le Mont-Blanc, 

. 279. 
i 31 Souvenir du Mont-Blanc, de Chamonix et des bains de Saint- 
Gervais, 26 vues et 2 panoramas, lithogr., par Müller, s.d. 

82 Ten Scenes in the last ascent of Mont Blanc, J. D. H. Browne 

(Thos. McLean, London, 1853), folio. 
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a corniced snow ridge that springs from fathomless depths and 
no apparent base. The central group of climbers supports a 
sagging ladder, by means of which one of their number crosses 
a crevasse. The Grands Mulets appears, like a small volcanic 
cone, floating in the upper distance. 

* Camp on the Grands Mulets’ shows the climbers at rest 
on a ledge of the rocks. A guide, on the snow, is opening a 
bottle of wine ; two are cooking over a small fire, while a third 
has scrambled out on the precipitous rock face and waves a 
flag towards the valley. 

13. 1852. Bulwer.33 The account of the author’s uncom- 
pleted ascent of Mont Blanc is illustrated with etchings by 
F. Sands. That of ‘ The Grands Mulets ’ shows a pointed rock 
mass, without much recognizable detail. Seven climbers are 
seen in various attitudes on a broad shelf of rock, the general 
effect being decidedly theatrical. 

14. 1853. Anonymous. An illustration, without title, 
shows eight climbers, seven of whom are roped together, the 
leader unroped. They are crossing a chasm without the aid 
of a ladder, and must have had supernatural assistance in 
attaining success. The Grands Mulets raises multiple rock- 
fangs in the distance. The woodcut is evidently a poor copy 
from Auldjo, as are the other engravings in the same paper. 
[Not tllustrated.] 

14a. 1858. J.J.MacGregor.*44 ‘Leaving the Grands Mulets ’ 
is the title of the second of a series of four prints by Baxter, 
illustrating the ascent of Mont Blanc by J. MacGregor, the latter 
being responsible for the original sketches and the description 
accompanying them. 

On the occasion of this ascent (September 20, 1853) one of 
the largest groups hitherto on the mountain assembled at the 
Grands Mulets. Albert Smith, who was of the company, 
states: ‘ We were nearly fifty in number, as well as I can 
recollect. The tourists consisted of Lord Killeen, Colonel de 
Bathe (of the Scots Fusilier Guards), Mr. Howard Russell (the 
gentleman whose “Gallipoli Letters” in The Times have 


83 Extracts from My Journal, J. R. Bulwer (Charles Muskett, 
Norwich, 1853), p. 11. Printed for private circulation. 

34 * Climb to the Highest Point in Europe,’ Leisure Hour, July 21, 
1853, p. 465. 

sa The Ascent of Mont Blanc. A series of four views, printed in 
oil colours by George Baxter, the original sketches and the 
description by J. MacGregor, Esq., M.A. London, 1855. 
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excited so much interest), Mr. MacGregor, Mr. Fanshawe, 
Mr. Shuldham, Mr. Burrowes, and myself. ., . we were 
joined by the younger Kehrli (who keeps the Bazaar), from 
Chamouni, accompanied by Benoit, the sommelier of the Hotel 
de Londres. . . . Mr. MacGregor, Mr. Shuldham, Kehrli, and 
Benoit returned [to Chamonix] about three in the afternoon, 
after a most successful ascent.’ 

Mr. MacGregor alludes to ‘the malicious revelry of Albert 
Smith [who had made the ascent in 1851] and others who were 
not going further.’ 

The print presents the Grands Mulets in startling, coniferous 
outline against the night sky. A full moon sheds its light over 
the glacier, while eleven unroped climbers begin the ascent. 
One appears to have a rope slung over his shoulders ; another 
has a ladder; all have alpenstocks. The new hut is seen in 
a corner of the rocks, with no fewer than twenty-three figures 
clustered on the adjacent snow, watching the advance of the 
climbers. 

15. 1854. Williams.® ‘Climbing a Wall of Ice’ is a wood- 
cut -in which some fifteen climbers are seen. There is an 
enormous crevasse, filled with swirling mist; a group of 
climbers has passed over, the last seven roped together and 
crossing with the aid of a long, slim ladder. It looks very 
dangerous. The dark spires of the Grands Mulets rise in the 
background, the base shrouded in cloud. The influence of 
Auldjo is marked. [Not illustrated. ] 

‘The Grands Mulets * presents a scene reminiscent of Albert 
Smith. The sun is setting in the southern heavens, with masses 
of cloud obscuring Mont Blanc. The Grands Mulets towers 
in organ-pipe columns, but contains a deep recess and a splendid 
ledge on which a large tent is pitched. A large party is seated 
in a circle before the tent, illuminated as if in fire-light. Seven 
climbers are yet below on the snow ; six are roped together— 
three at each end of a long rope—and seem to be pulling in 
opposite directions. 

16. 1859. Coleman. The coloured plates in this volume 


35 The Alps, Switzerland and the North of Italy, Charles Williams 
(Alexander Montgomery, New York, 1854), pp. 73, 77. 
> 36 Scenes from the Snow-Frelds, from sketches made on the spot in 
the years 1855-58, Edmund T. Coleman (Longmans, Brown, Green, 
Longmans and Roberts, London, 1859), folio, plates iv., vi., vii. 
The plates were lithographed and printed in colours by Vincent 
Brooks. 
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were by far the best hitherto made of the snow scenery of the 
Mont Blanc chain, the author being an artist of repute. 

‘' The Glacier du Tacconay ’ shows a snowy waste of pinnacled 
seracs. Six climbers, unroped, are seen approaching a snow 
bridge. One lags behind and is dragging up a ladder. The 
Grands Mulets is a serrated rock-fin, rising at the apex of a 
skyline of toppling seracs, with the tip of the Dóme du Góuter 
peeping over at the right. [Not ¿llustrated.] 

* View from the Grands Mulets, looking towards the mountain, 
shows the cabin in the foreground, much as in the sketch made 
later by Mr. Adams Reilly. A climber is sitting on a huge slab 
by the front door. The Aiguille Pitschner is a sharp spike in 
the central background, with the Dome du Goúter to the right 
and the lighted dome of Mont Blanc receding to the left, giving 
a suggestion of the spaciousness of the Grand Plateau. 

‘ View from the Grands Mulets looking over the valley’ is a 
lovely twilight scene, with the castellated groups of Fours and 
Varens, the Rochers des Fys and the Pointe de Sales, and the 
range of the Jura, against a saffron horizon. The Buet and 
the Dent du Midi appear just to the left of the Grands Mulets 
pinnacles, and to the right the Diablerets. Beyond the valley, 
where the Arve is seen, rise the slopes of the Brévent, and the 
Aiguilles Rouges almost lost in mist. A climber sits on a ledge 
of the Grands Mulets, looking out across the ice at the grandeur 
of the surroundings. See coloured plate, ‘ A.J.’ 31, opp. p. 1. 

17. 1859. Pitschner.3? The coloured lithographs from 
sketches by the author have a classic reputation as spectacular. 
They were lithographed and printed by C. Ullrich. 

* Meine Ueberschreitung der Gletscher von Buissons und 
Tacconay in der Nahe der Grands Mulets-Felsen ’ is the lengthy 
title of a plate bearing the influence of Auldjo. The foreground 
is a profound abyss, incompletely bridged, across the narrowest 
point of which a ladder has been thrown. Two climbers are 
below in the seracs. At the great crevasse is a group of five 
roped figures, the leader having crossed and the second man 
following on hands and knees across the ladder. The brown 
rocks of the Grands Mulets rise to a superb height in the middle 
distance, their base shrouded in billowing mist. Three other 
climbers, roped and with a ladder, are far ahead and approach 
the rocks, on an angle of which is seen the hut. 


87 Der Mont-Blanc, Darstellung der Besteigung desselben am 31 Juli, 
1 und 2 August, 1859, Dr. W. Pitschner (Berlin, 1860), with atlas 
and six plates in folio, plate iii. 
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18. 1863. F. Baumann.38 A little plate in bright colours 
is entitled ‘Les Grands Mulets,’ and purports to represent 
an incident in the ascent of Albert Smith, although the artist 
was evidently unaware that the hut was not erected until two 
years later. One catches a glimpse of the Chamonix valley, 
with the Brévent and a range of snowy peaks beyond. The 
rocks of the Grands Mulets are a slender flake bristling with 
pinnacles, while on a level platform is the hut, its roof 
covered with snow. The first climber has reached the 
doorway and waves back to a group of five men, one of 
whom carries a ladder. Behind these are three figures seated 
on the snow, the central one holding a flag aloft. Near by, 
four climbers have just emerged from the seracs above the 
Junction. Two climbers have walked out on the flat snow at 
the base of the Grands Mulets and are pointing toward a slender 
aiguille evidently intended to be the Midi. 

Altogether there are sixteen in the climbing party ; all have 
alpenstocks but are unroped. 

The plate occurs in a delightful little souvenir picture-book, 
in which a number of the illustrations are by Baumann, Deroy, 
and Loppé. The lithography is from the press of Lemercier. 

A pleasant sentiment still clings to my copy for, although 
now more than half a century old, it is inscribed to a little boy 
‘ from his affectionate father and mother on the family returning 
from a tour on the Continent.’ 

19. 1882. Havergal.3® ‘Les Grands Mulets et Mont Blane’ 
is a chromo-lithograph in soft colours, showing the Aiguille 
Pitschner yet in shadow and the Dóme du Goúter pale in the 
light of dawn. A figure stands in the doorway of the hut, and 
a large pink banner floats from a staff on the outer wall. The 
Grands Mulets, at the whim of the lithographer, is almost 
submerged in a blue ice-stream which is endangering the hut. 
The colouring suggests the influence of Coleman and is not 
inaccurate ; the plate was lithographed by M. and N. Hanbart. 

20. 1888. Ceresole.*0 * Les Grands Mulets,’ a woodcut from 
a sketch by J. Weber, drawn in 1884, shows the large hostelry 
built on a strong rock foundation. Two banners are flying on 


38 Souvenir de la Suisse et des Alpes (F. Margueron, Genève, 1863), 
oblong 8vo, with 73 illustrations in colour. 

39 Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems, Frances Ridley Havergal 
(John Nisbet & Co., London, 1882), p. 254. 

10 Chamoniz et le Mont-Blanc, Alfred Ceresole (Orell Fiissli & Cie, 
Zürich, 1888), p. 664. 
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the outer balcony and a group of climbers watches the progress 
of a party on the glacier. The Aiguille Pitschner rises above ` 
the hut, and to the right is the white wave of the Dóme du 
Goûter. [Not illustrated. | 


21. 1911. Whymper. A little picture, drawn by the 
author, shows * The Grands Mulets in 1895,* diminutive in 
silhouette against the wall of the Aiguille du Midi. The hut 
rests on a stone foundation, with balcony and two small out- 
houses. The host stands in the doorway, waving to three 
climbers on the snow near the rocks. [Not illustrated.] 


This completes my series of Grands Mulets pictures, and no 
doubt omissions occur in it.“? For more than a century these 
rocks on ‘ the great white mountain ’ have served as a refuge 
to travellers making the ascent of Mont Blanc. So I shall hope 
to have brought out something of the charm in these entertain- 
ing old illustrations of the Grands Mulets, and to have indicated 
the pleasure derived from having them in one’s mountaineering 
library. 


Taus KARAWANKEN AND JULIAN ALPS. 
By HUGH ROGER-SMITH. 


HAD been anxious to visit the Karawanken Alps for some 
time, as they possess a richer alpine flora than almost any 
other mountain district of Europe, and when the opportunity 
arose to explore the district in the company of Mr. Walter 
Ingwersen, one of the leading authorities in this country on 
alpine plants, I naturally jumped at it. We left London on 
June 6 and travelled straight through to Klagenfurt, via 
Schwarzach, a small junction, where we had to while away 
four weary hours in a minute café, our train not leaving till 
1.40 a.m. Having secured a room in Klagenfurt to act as a 
depot for our plants, we made our way to the Kalvarienberg, on 


41 A Guide to Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc, Edward 
Whymper (John Murray, London, 1896), p. 114. 

42 The libraries of the Appalachian Mountain Club (Boston) 
and the American Alpine Club (New York) have since been 
examined without the disclosure of additional material. 
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_ the top of which is an Aussichts-turm, and from here we had a 
magnificent view of the whole Karawanken range. There is a 
dial giving the names of all the peaks, so that from the start we 
were able to familiarise ourselves with the appearance of the 
whole group. After lunch we packed our rucksacks and took 
the train for Eisenkappel, passing through the fine Rechberg 
gorge that cuts right through the mountain range. At the 
station we were told that we could find sleeping quarters at 
the Gasthaus Barache, about two hours' walk up the Ebriach 
Tal, but on arrival we found it was a minute place, only 
providing rye bread, cheese, butter, and coffee. There was, 
however, a hay-loft near by, and here we spent a very comfort- 
able night, and started early the next morning to ascend the 
Hochobir. Of actual climbing there was none: it was simply a 
stiff walk up a well-made path, at first through wood and then 
over grass and rock-strewn debris. The sub-alpine plants were 
wonderfully fine, and there were many I had never seen before, 
one of the most striking being Melittis melissophyllum ; but when 
we reached the crest of the ridge the flowers were extraordinarily 
beautiful. Thisis the home of Primula Wulfeniana, and there 
were literally millions of them, giving the whole of the top of 
the mountain a red tinge. Amongst some of the other treasures 
were Androsace arachnoidea, Alyssum Wulfemanum, Ranunculus 
Traunfelnert, huge clumps of sweet-smelling Petrocallis pyrenaica, 
Papaver Kerneri, and Saxifraga Burseriana, S. crustata, S. caesia, 
and S. squarrosa. There is a very comfortable hut fifteen 
minutes from the summit, which is crowned by a meteorological 
station, and from which there is a magnificent view, the Steiner 
Alps to the south looking specially attractive. We spent the 
afternoon and the morning of the following day collecting and 
photographing the plants, and walked down the northern face 
of the mountain by the beautiful Wildenstein waterfall, finding 
masses of Rhodothamnus chamaecystus and Cypripedium calceolus 
on the way, and thence to Grafenstein, only two stations from 
Klagenfurt, which we reached at midnight. Altogether a 
delightful and not too strenuous expedition. 

The following day we caught an early train for Treibach, where- 
we changed to the narrow-gauge railway up the Gurktal to 
Klein Glödnitz. From here a horse and trap took us over the 
most appalling road to Weissberg, whence we had a pretty 
tedious tramp, enlivened by finding a clump of Saxifraga 
mutata, to Fladnitz, a fascinating little village with a queer 
two-spired church adjoining the Kurhaus, where we were made 
very comfortable. Next morning we started early for the 
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Eisenhut over the Winterturmer Joch. It is a delightful 
walk through pastures and wood to the shoulder of the ridge, 
and here Silene pumilio was abundant, as was also * Speick ” 
(Valeriana celtica), the fragrant-rooted little plant the essential 
oil of which is largely used in cosmetics. Then Primula minima 
appeared and higher up covered the whole mountain-side, 
producing a red glow. I discovered three albino forms of this 
plant, a great rarity. Higher still we came upon great 
quantities of Primula glutinosa, the only blue primula and one 
of the most beautiful of the race, and then on the crest of the 
ridge the plant we had really come for, Androsace Wulfeniana, 
a most enchanting little cushion of green leaves almost completely 
hidden by masses of delicate pink flowers. It was so abundant 
that the ground was quite red with it. We had been so long 
collecting and photographing the plants that the summit of the 
Eisenhut was still some way off. It was getting late, so we 
turned and raced down to our hotel. Next morning an hour 
and a half’s walk through woods took us to a waiting motor-car, 
and we had a most nerve-racking drive to Friesach, whence we 
took train to Klagenfurt. 

The following day, June 14, we caught an early train down 
the beautiful Rosental and through the five-mile tunnel to 
Jesenice, the frontier station of Jugo-Slavia, thence past Bled 
—which looked a charming place for a long stay—to Bohinska 
Bistritza, where we put up at the most comfortable Hotel 
Triglav. The views from here of the Triglav range are very 
fine. In the afternoon we explored the Bohinska Jezero, one 
of the most picturesque lakes I have ever seen in the Alps. 
The Hotel Zlatorog at the farther end of the lake is most 
beautifully situated and very comfortable, and would make a 
good centre for exploring the surrounding mountains. During 
our tramp we found a mass of interesting plants, among the 
rarities being Genista schipkaensts, Ononis natrix, and Astrantia — 
gracilis. Returning, we were rowed down the four-mile-long 
lake, and half-way were caught in a terrific thunderstorm and 
torrents of rain, so were not sorry to find a motor to take us the 
six miles to our hotel. | 

Next morning we climbed the Cerna Prst, 6050 ft., a most de- 
lightful scramble, first through wood and meadow land, a perfect 
riot of colour from the wild flowers, the rare Scorzonera rosea 
and the lovely Lilium carniolicum being the most noteworthy, 
and reached the Mallner hut. Above the hut there are bold rock 
faces festooned with Pederota Argeria and Primula Auricula 
albo-marginata, while Saxifraga caesia, S. crustata, S. Hostii 
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altissima and S. squarrosa were plentiful, and the stiff little 
Genista radiata appeared. We had to traverse some steep snow- 
slopes before reaching the aréte forming the boundary between 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia, and from here ten minutes took us to 
the top. On the summit, from which there is a grand view, 
Ranunculus alpestris and Geranium argenteum were growing. 
We returned via the Orozan hut and had some quite interesting 
climbing, negotiating excessively steep snow-slopes. 

Next day we took a motor to Hotel Zlatorog and walked up 
to the Skerbinja Pass, 6250 ft., along one of the most extra- 
ordinary roads I have ever seen in the Alps. It was made 
during the war by the Austrians, but never completed, and is 
quite broad and paved, and evidently intended for heavy guns. 
The whole had fallen into a hopeless state of disrepair, and all 
the bridges had broken down, necessitating scrambling along ' 
narrow paths. In one of these gullies we found quantities of 
Primula Clusiana. We plugged on until we were within sight 
of the Italian frontier, when we found Campanula Zoysi, the 
quaintest and most attractive of all that family and exceed- 
ingly rare. Now this was what we were out for, and I have to 
confess that, having found it, we did not make for the top of 
the pass, but made a bee-line down the mountain-side to the 
lake below. The following day, June 17, we were off at 6.30 
for the Vodnita hut, with the intention of climbing the Triglav 
on the following day. We had been assured in the village that 
all the huts were open, so we took things easily, collecting and 
photographing plants, including more Campanula Zoysu. We 
did not reach the hut till 4 p.m., to find it locked and with no 
possibility of breaking in! It is most wonderfully situated in 
the centre of a great amphitheatre of rocky peaks. The Maria 
Theresia hut stood out on the skyline a thousand feet above, 
but there was no sign of life in it, so the only thing was to beat 
a hasty retreat. The descent, by the other bank of the stream, 
was exceedingly steep, with a good deal of snow, so we only 
reached the valley and an hotel at the head of the lake at 
10.80, just sixteen hours’ steady going. I confess I had had 
rather more than enough. 

The next two days it rained in torrents with, of course, snow 
up in the mountains, so that, even had the hut been open, we 
could not have climbed our peak. We decided to return to 
Klagenfurt with the idea of climbing the Hochstuhl, but on 
reaching our hotel we found a pressing invitation from Dr. 
Lempberg, of Hazendorf in Styria, to visit him at his wonderful 
surgical home, so we took train to Graz and descended to the 
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flesh-pot of Steirmark. Graz is a fascinating old town with an 
imposing castle set on a hill, and from here we found our way 
to the tiny village of Hazendorf and were entertained by the 
Doctor with true Austrian hospitality. He has a most amazing 
garden with over 6000 different species of plants in it, and here 
we luxuriated for four days, when we had to return to England. 

In this very short visit we were able to do only a very little 
actual climbing, but I saw enough of the country to realise its 
charm and mountaineering possibilities. The actual ascents 
are not difficult, but there is a great deal to do, and for anyone 
who is on the look-out for new country and not too exacting 
work it is ideal. The people are most friendly, and German 
passes everywhere, but no one knows a word of English. 
Klagenfurt is, I think, the best centre, as from there a network 
of railways takes you comparatively near to all the principal 
climbs. We found the hotels clean and good and the food 
excellent, while for the Alpine botanist the whole region is full 
of the greatest interest. 


A Lona Day on THE MATTERHORN, 
By L. S. AMERY; 


P Matterhorn has a fascination all of its own, not merely 
for the tourist who gets hauled up it by two stout 
guides and never wants to climb again, but also for every true 
mountaineer. It is youth’s first great ambition ; in middle 
age it is still a register of reasonable fitness; an avowed last 
ascent is a confession that the time has come for half days, 
easy passes, and a closer study of Alpine flora. I was twenty 
when I first went over it to Breuil with Elias Furrer, and 
watched my contemporary Josef Pollinger starting down the 
first descent of the Z’Mutt arête with Mathias Zurbriggen and 
Miss Bristow. Josef and I have planned a jubilee ascent for 
1944, but I have some misgivings as to its fulfilment. If I 
do manage it I have no doubt that Captain Farrar, who did 
the first ascent and descent of the Z’ Mutt that same day, will 
be there too! A dozen years later I went up the Z’Mutt side 
with Heinrich Burgener. Rock and climber were in perfect 
condition, and we were up in four and a half hours from our 
gîte, the equivalent I suppose of six hours or so from Schön- 
bühl. The indescribable beauty and awe of the moonlit 
landscape from our sleeping place, Dent d'Hérens and Dent 
VOL. XXXVII.—NO. CCXXXIII. P 
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Blanche gleaming high above the Tiefenmatten abyss, the 
delight of the climb itself, the glory of a cloudless view of the 
Alps from end to end almost—these things made a day that 
lived in memory, and asked for repetition. But for many 
years the opportunity was not to come, and it was not till 
the other day that I had the chance of trying again, and of 
discovering how different a climb the Z’Mutt can be under 
unfavourable conditions. | 

I was climbing with Josef Pollinger and his son Adolf, but 
at the last moment Josef was seedy. So at 2.80 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 8 Adolf and I started from the Schénbihl hut in some- 
what dubious weather. On the upper glacier we began by 
carrying on beyond the snow couloir from which one works 
to the left to the foot of the long snow ridge which leads to 
the actual climb and, rather than retrace our steps, decided 
to make straight up the rocks to the upper end of the ridge, 
t.e. just to the left of the long, narrow snow couloir which leads 
straight up to the ‘ teeth.” We negotiated a tricky bergschrund 
and got some quite good scrambling, and would not really 
have lost so very much time if the ridge itself had been snow. 
But after weeks of fine weather its sides were hard ice, and 
what looked from below a mere strip of snow, and might under 
other conditions have taken ten minutes, meant over an hour 
and a half of step-cutting. So we started on the climb proper 
at least a couple of hours behind time. 

This seemed a trifle at first. On the jagged teeth which 
connect the snow ridge with the main Z’Mutt aréte the rock 
was in good condition, and we were quickly across them. But 
when we came to the aréte itself, with its steeper angle and 
treacherous rock, we found everything smothered in fresh 
powder-snow, deposited and conserved by the cloud which for 
the last two days had hung over the N. face of the mountain. 
If Josef had been there we should probably have turned right 
about. But we hoped for the best and went on. The higher 
we went the worse things became and the slower our progress. 
Climbing simultaneously was out of the question, and even 
Adolf could only advance with infinite care, brushing a square 
yard of mountain side with his hands for every hold, and ever 
on the watch for glaze of which there was plenty. Hands 
froze, and thawed and froze again—a painful business—and, 
what was almost worse, got soft in the process so that our 
fingers were cut all to pieces before the day was out. At times 
the weather looked threatening and we were lost in mist and 
light snow flurries. Then the mist would clear and reveal 
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Blanche gleaming high above the Tiefenmatten abyss, the 
delight of the climb itself, the glory of a cloudless view of the 
Alps from end to end almost—these things made a day that 
lived in memory, and asked for repetition. But for many 
years the opportunity was not to come, and it was not till 
the other day that 1 had the chance of trying again, and of 
discovering how different a climb the Z’Mutt can be under 
unfavourable conditions. . 

I was climbing with Josef Pollinger and his son Adolf, but 
at the last moment Josef was seedy. So at 2.80 a.m. on Sep- 
tember 3 Adolf and I started from the Schónbúhl hut in some- 
what dubious weather. On the upper glacier we began by 
carrying on beyond the snow couloir from which one works 
to the left to the foot of the long snow ridge which leads to 
the actual climb and, rather than retrace our steps, decided 
to make straight up the rocks to the upper end of the ridge, 
i.e. just to the left of the long, narrow snow couloir which leads 
straight up to the * teeth.’ We negotiated a tricky bergschrund 
and got some quite good scrambling, and would not really 
have lost so very much time if the ridge itself had been snow. 
But after weeks of fine weather its sides were hard ice, and 
what looked from below a mere strip of snow, and might under 
other conditions have taken ten minutes, meant over an hour 
and a half of step-cutting. So we started on the climb proper 
at least a couple of hours behind time. 

This seemed a trifle at first. On the jagged teeth which 
connect the snow ridge with the main Z’Mutt aréte the rock 
was in good condition, and we were quickly across them. But 
when we came to the aréte itself, with its steeper angle and 
treacherous rock, we found everything smothered in fresh 
powder-snow, deposited and conserved by the cloud which for 
the last two days had hung over the N. face of the mountain. 
If Josef had been there we should probably have turned right 
about. But we hoped for the best and went on. The higher 
we went the worse things became and the slower our progress. 
Climbing simultaneously was out of the question, and even 
Adolf could only advance with infinite care, brushing a square 
yard of mountain side with his hands for every hold, and ever 
on the watch for glaze of which there was plenty. Hands 
froze, and thawed and froze again—a painful business—and, 
what was almost worse, got soft in the process so that our 
fingers were cut all to pieces before the day was out. At times 
the weather looked threatening and we were lost in mist and 
light snow flurries. Then the mist would clear and reveal 
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the contorted folds of brilliantly coloured rock on the great 
N. wall of the mountain to our left or the summit above our 
heads, appallingly vertical and appallingly distant. 

Still, by slow degrees, the distance diminished. Meanwhile 
the state oí the rocks on the ridge itself had led us gradually 
to bear away more and more to our right on to the Tiefen- 
matten face, and the thick weather may have helped to pre- 
vent our realizing quite how far we had got across the face 
and away from the ordinary route. A small vertical chimney 
in a projecting square-faced block above us to the right drew 
us still further away with 1ts suggestion of shelter and refresh- 
ment. This proved a disappointment, for the chimney was 
full of ice and offered no suitable halting place inside or at 
the top. Soon after passing it we came up under the vertical 
final pitch to the level of Carrel’s ‘ galerie.’ As we did so 
the weather cleared and revealed the Italian ridge not much 
more than 100 yards to our right. The ‘ galerie’ extended 
towards it, I will not say invitingly—for it shelved in very 
exposed fashion over the endless steep below, and the rocks 
were unpleasantly glazed—but still quite feasibly. In any 
case it was the easiest and certainly the speediest way out 
of a difficult position. An excellent natural belay was visible 
just above, and with the rope secured over this Adolf made 
his way across and found a good stance just within the full 
length of 120 ft. of rope. It was a traverse needing steadi- 
ness, for handholds on the face above were few or none, but 
not otherwise exceptionally difficult. The rest was easy and 
in @ few minutes more we were safe on Tyndall’s aréte at 
Col Félicité.! | 

At this moment the sun came out brilliantly, and on the 
retreating cloud S.E. of us we saw a small circular halo, re- 
calling to mind the similar spectacle which, about the same 
time of day, was seen by Whymper after the accident on the 
day of the first ascent and by the Italians a few days later. 
But we had little time to study such phenomena. It was 
half-past five, and the only question was whether we should 
finish the ascent and try to reach the Solvay hut before dark, 
or cut out the summit and make for the Italian hut. We 
decided for the latter, consoling ourselves by the thought 
that, if the morrow were really fine, we might retraverse the 
mountain. So we hurried down the ridge. Presently the 


1 See A.J. 37, 223 seg. The route we followed must have been 
approximately K-B on the sketch plan on p. 223. 
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Italian hut was visible nestling under its great gendarme, 
and made us feel that we were all but arrived. But the sun 
was descending a good deal faster than we were, and soon we 
were climbing first in twilight, then in darkness, For a while 
we kept on by lantern-light till suddenly, through some flaw 
in the mechanism of Adolf’s lantern, the candle dropped out 
of the bottom of the lantern and left us in real black night. 
We felt our way a little further, helped by an occasional flash 
of summer lightning, hoping every minute that we might see 
the hut just below us. But it was too dangerous to go on and 
we decided that we had to sleep out. A bottomless black 
abyss into which I had just fearfully lowered myself proved 
to be quite a good shelf on the ridge with an overhang above 
it for shelter. We supped heartily off the fag end of a sausage, 
some prunes and a tot of rum, put on whatever spare clothes 
we had, took off our boots, tucked our feet in our rucksacks, 
“and so to bed,’ prepared for a chilly and probably snowy 
night. 

Five minutes later I heard a distant shout. Soon the voice 
came nearer and a lantern showed faintly in the misty depths 
below. A few minutes more and we were shaking hands 
with Louis Carrel, who from the hut had seen us on the ridge 
just before dark, and when we had not reached the hut by 
9.30 had, like a good sportsman, come out to help usin. With 
the aid of his lantern and intimate knowledge of every bit of 
the ridge we were down in less than half an hour, and by 10.80 
were enjoying hot tea with some hospitable young Italians 
who had come up with Carrel to do the mountain next day. 

In this they were to be disappointed, for there was a bad 
storm in the night—to which I listened from under my warm 
blankets wondering what our bivouac would have been like— 
and by the morning everything was deep in snow and the wire 
railings round the hut all embedded in thick ice. 

So we made our way down at leisure to Carrel’s cross, where 
the great Carrel died on a similar but much more difficult 
retreat, and there parted, our Italian friends to Breuil, Adolf 
and I back to Zermatt. So ended an interesting and, at 
moments, anxious climb. But I have registered a mental 
note that next time I climb the Z’Mutt I shall be sure that 
the sun has cleaned the snow off the rocks and not left the job 
to be done by hand. 
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IN AND OUT OF THE KIENTAL: 


By WALTER WESTON. 


TIO some members of the Club it will come almost with 

surprise to learn that, within an hour or so of turning their 
backs on the shores of the Lake of Thun, at Spiez, they may 
find themselves entering the gateway of one of the most 
charming valleys in the Alps. 

From the cheerful little village of Reichenbach, on the 
Lótschberg line, the car-forbidden road climbs up beyond 
the quaint old church and the massive brown-walled chalets 
of the village through the shade of a great forest of dark 
pines and deciduous trees. The tall aisles are broken only 
here and there by some clearing that opens out a cluster of . 
cottages gay with sunlit gardens or with window-boxes filled 
with scarlet geraniums, fuchsias, and many other flowers of 
every hue. The wayfarer may still recapture memories of 
earlier travel by traversing the few miles to the village of 
Kiental in one of the familiar old black and yellow diligences, 
with the blue-uniformed driver in his shiny black hat. 

On approaching the village of Kiental a sudden turn in the 
road discloses a striking prospect of the peaks of the great 
barrier of the Blúmlis Alp group. The contrast of their dazzling 
snows with the sunny pastures of the fertile meadows in the 
foreground and the dark pines of the forests in the middle 
distance is one of exceeding impressiveness. Such Englishmen 
as have visited the valley have usually been mountaineers 
en route for the passes and the club-huts at its head. 

Beyond the village, to the left, a torrent descends from a 
secluded glen, the Spiggengrund, the existence of whose 
attractive upper reaches would never be guessed at from below. 
At length the road arrives at the entrance to Tschingel, where is 
a homely inn, the Alpenruhe, home of the charming and wholly 
unspoilt small people who form the family of the leading guide 
of the valley, Jakob Mani-Lauener—to his intimates ‘ Kóbeli.* 
It is an oval cirque of level pasturage that here occupies the 
entire compass of the valley floor. At its farther end tall cliffs 
are surmounted by cleverly constructed zigzags up the wooded 
face of the opposing grey rocky wall. Near the foot of these 
a, deafening roar is raised by the mass of water hurled down 
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into a gigantic ‘ pot-hole’—the Hexenkessel —by the converging 
currents of two rival cascades. 

After a heavy pull of a good half-hour our road turns a 
sudden corner, to pass through an old torrent bed with gigantic 
rock walls—a wild spot indeed—and gains the Gries Alp itself, 
supporting on its rocky platform the apparent cluster of large 
chalets resolving itself into an hotel, entirely in harmony 
with its surroundings, and arranged and conducted with an 
efficiency that makes it an attractive haven of rest, nearly 
5000 ft. above sea level. 

Delightful as it is as a headquarters for summer climbs, it 
offers in many respects equal inducements for a winter stay. 
Let it not be thought that the bolder spirits among the climbing 
fraternity will have to be content with expeditions of relatively 
moderate difficulty. In ‘A.J.’ 80, he will find the story of one 
of the most difficult climbs ever accomplished—the first ascent, 
by Geoffrey Young and his party, in July 1914, of the western 
or Rothe Zábne ridge of the Gspaltenhorn. The ascent of 
the Aermighorn by the face seen from the hotel is by no means 
easy, and the ascent of the Diindenhorn direct by the N. arête, 
both first done by Jakob Mani, is hard. 

Add to these the direct ascent of the Morgenhorn from the 
Gamchi-Lúcke, and you will have a choice of expeditions 
worthy of the prowess of the best of the Alpine brotherhood. 
On the off-days, all the more refreshing after such strenuous 
toil, no more delightful hours can be spent than in such 
solitudes as Agniboden, the pastures below the Dünden Grat, 
gay with gentiana verna, soldanella, and true ‘alpines’ of 
kaleidoscopic hues. Hard by here, or on some of the higher 
slopes at the base of the Wilde Frau, groups of chamois may 
be watched almost any day. For the valley is noted for its 
prolific herds, and Jakob has told me of as many as 400 in a 
favourable season. 

To the mountaineer, however, of more moderate ambitions, 
there is a variety of expeditions—most of which were shared 
with me by my wife in a season some years ago—of which a few 
notes may be of interest. The first of the Blúmlis Alp peaks 
was the Weisse Frau. The Wilde Frau and the Blimlis Alp 
proper we knew of old. Herr Scheurer, managing director 
and presiding genius of this remarkable hotel, suggests the 
feminine titles of these peaks may be due to the fact that much 
of the land hereabouts once belonged to the important nunnery 
at Interlaken. Legend also states that a cowherd on the 
Oeschinen Alp (on the Kandersteg side of the group), under the 
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influence of a handsome but unprincipled young woman, 
turned out his mother to starve, while for the entertainment of 
the damsel herself he built a staircase of cheeses to the Alp. 
At length, heaven’s vengeance smote them with effectual force. 
The cowherd suddenly vanished in flame and sulphurous 
vapour, his seducer was transformed into the Wilde Frau, 
but his mother found ultimate and fitting transfigurement in 
the lovely form of ‘ The White Lady.’ 

On the walk up to the Hohtirli hut from the Gries Alp a 
delightful spot for a noontide halt is the Bund Alp. A spirited 
account of a lively night (lively for more reasons than one) spent 
there is given, with illustrations, in Roth and Fellenberg’s 
* Doldenhorn and Weisse Frau.’ One is reminded of the 
description of a certain hill resort in Japan, described in a 
country guide-book as a ‘ pleasant place where most of the 
inhabitants feed peacefully upon tourists.’ 

From the Hohtúrli hut a delightful climb brought us, in 
three hours—a considerable portion of which was spent in step- 
cutting on the final icy aréte—to the top of the Weisse Frau. 
Our downward journey to the hut took us an hour and a half, 
and the afternoon saw us circling round the head of the 
Kiental, across the Gamchi glacier, and sunning ourselves, at 
tea, outside the cosy Gspaltenhorn hut. 

The Gspaltenhorn, from which a year or two earlier we had 
been driven by a fnghtful storm, was our next objective, but 
the rocks above the Biittlassenliicke, being in shadow, were so 
thickly glazed that our attentions had perforce to be addressed 
elsewhere. A delightful scramble of a little over an hour and 
a half carried us along the rocky ridge that leads to the top 
of the Bittlassen from the Lücke. Two chimneys on the 
left edge of the arête and a curious little ‘ letter box’ hole on 
the top afforded excellent scrambling. 

When traversing along the top of the ridge the sheer drop 
of some 2000 to 8000 ft. on the side looking towards Mürren 
appeared quite sensational, but most of the climbing itself was 
comparatively simple. 

Another night at the friendly hut, with two agreeable English 
climbers, was followed by a most delightful expedition up the 
Gspaltenhorn ; indeed, the conditions were ideal, the day perfect, 
and our enjoyment, after the disappointments of hope deferred, 
complete. The gaunt black cliffs falling down sheer to the 
Kanderfirn filled us with admiration for Mr. Hasler’s feat in 
scaling them, but the sensations suggested by the sight of the 
great gashed aréte from the Gamchiliicke, by which Geoffrey 
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Young's memorable ascent was made, were more akin to 
shuddering wonder. Our next step ‘in the Kiental’ was to 
get out of it to the Ober-Steinberg, by way of the Gamchiliicke. 

On my last crossing of this attractive little col I had passed 
the traces of two fatal disasters. In the one case a Dutchman 
and his daughter, guideless, fell into a crevasse on the Kiental 
side, the father being killed and the girl escaping with a broken 
arm. In the other, some distance below the Mutthorn, one of 
two German brothers—also guideless—dropped into a crevasse 
unhurt, but the other brother was killed. 

From Steinberg, after delightful days off, we carried out a 
long cherished project in the passage of the Schmadrijoch, 
between the Grosshorn and the Lauterbrunnen-Breithorn and 
leading to the Lótschental. As we traversed the Breithorn 
glacier, there opened out the lights of Wengen, a chaplet of 
brilliants glittering far below. The climb itself was full of 
variety, its main feature being some 1500 ft. of interesting 
rocks to the left of the channel of a great ice avalanche, which 
we had watched falling some days before. On the way to the 
col we passed the remains of a little rocky shelter, built up 
against an overhanging cliff by a French climber and his guides 
the last time the pass was attempted, several years before. 

We ascended the rocks until on a level with the Nollen, 
a great boss of ice that usually forms the crux of the climb. 
Here we crossed a steep icy couloir to its right side, and then 
found our main difficulties done with. The quaint little rocky 
gap that forms the actual summit of the pass discloses a striking 
prospect of the fine Bietschhorn and the other peaks across the 
Lótschental. Our upward way had taken us five and a half 
hours of steady but not very strenuous going, and we 
contentedly imagined that now * all was over but the shouting.’ 
But at the end of that hot summer the Jági glacier was very 
“ dry,’ and its tangled maze of crevasses took over three hours to 
get through in safety. As far as Jakob was aware our route was 
appreciably different from the general line usually followed. 

That night the clean and cosy little inn on the Fafler Alp 
sheltered us comfortably. Our return to the Steinberg was 
to have been over the intricacies of the Wetterliicke, of which 
I had pleasant memories, thrice repeated. But the crevasses 
were unbridged and wide-jawed, so we gave them the go-by, 
and traversed the Tschingelhorn to the Mutthorn hut, from 
east to west, a route which Jakob stated had been made but 
once before. 

This, of all our Alpine seasons the pleasantest, ended with a 
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traverse, from the Schwarenbach Inn, of the Balmhorn to the 
Altels by the airy little icy ridge that connects them. The walk 
up to the former peak we made in the company of a bulky 
local porter who carried the rope. The traverse, however, 
did call for its use, a fact which, at the airiest spot, led to his 
untimely interrogation to my wife ‘Sind Sie schwindelig ? ’ 
eliciting an indignant negative. 


THE FIESCHERWAND. 
By W. H. AMSTUTZ (Presipent Acap. A.C., BERNE). 


N the afternoon of August 2 my friend P. v. Schumacher 
and I stepped out strongly for the Baregg. My thoughts 
were, like Andreas Fischer’s years ago, in the Mont Blane range, 
for of a truth our design was not exactly pitched low! We were 
about to venture ‘a new ascent.’ Our bodily training was by 
no means at its height, but one thing was certain, our moral 
was all right, and this for the success of the present undertaking 
was of great significance. 

From Báregg the Fiescherwand presents a magnificent 
picture. From the Ochs or Kl. Fiescherhorn to the Lower 
Monchjoch it is untrodden by the foot of man. In the middle 
of the wall a casual glance shows a steep aréte starting in the 
Fiescherfirn and mounting a thousand metres high to the minor 
summit of the Fiescherhorn. Up that was our job! We 
had had it long in mind. In June we had made a thrilling 
ski-run over the Kalli to judge a bit closer of the possibilities, 
which convinced us that it must go. The wet days of July 
had played havoc, however, with the rocks. Snow, much 
snow, lay on the aréte. This made us very undecided whether 
to wait a couple of days. Two sunny days would, we con- 
sidered, alter a lot, work much alteration. Still, what guarantee 
had we in such a summer of such a thing? Besides, how could 
we be certain a second time of feeling the enterprise that now 
possessed us? Surely this year we had lounged about in huts 
perforce idle. So off! 

But we had not yet done with our Tantalus trials. Scarcely 
had we left the inn when we ran into our fellow-member, 
R. Wyss. Our doubts started anew. Difficulties and fresh 
snow in the one scale; youthful exuberance and hope of fine 
weather in the other. We had also heard lately that an English 
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flying officer* had designs on the climb. The rumour in 
Grindelwald ascribed to Mr. Yuko Maki considerable interest ; 
and, last but not least, there was the veteran Captain Farrar.? 
He is in his sixty-ninth year, but you had better have a look 
at him! Two years ago he had told us * It goes ; if you don’t 
go, I shall." With von Schumacher at the other end of the rope 
I also thought it must go! 

When Wyss also told us that a few days previously the 
famous climber, Fritz Amatter, with his Herr Dr. Kehl, had 
made an attempt to reach direct the summit of the Fiescherhorn, 
our minds were soon made up. Might not indeed Dr. Kehl 
take a fancy to * our arête ° ? 

By 6 P.M. we were on the Zásenberghorn. A good place to 
bivouac was soon found. We went on for another hour to 
reconnoitre the glacier, and then busied ourselves with our 
bivouac. A little shelter-wall was soon built—in faet, we have 
developed the building of such walls into a fine art! On the 
damp ground an insulating layer of newspaper—that we are 
never tired of praising—was placed. We spread them out 
anyhow, without fear or favour—Conservative, Liberal, Demo- 
cratic, Popular, and Fascistic. But since that night my secret 
inclination is to the Conservative paper, for my resting-place 
was a 82-page Times ! 

We crept into our joint sleeping sack and were soon in the 
arms of Morpheus. Such is the power of the press ! 

By 5.20 next morning our hands touched the rocks of the 
Fiescherwand. Von Schumacher at once took the lead and 
kept it during the next fifteen hours, until at dusk we stood on 
the cornice. 

Right away the work was exciting, but not difficult. We 
kept immediately below the crest of the aréte, on the N. side. 


1 F. S. Smythe, now stationed at Abu-Sueir, Egypt. See his 
paper in present number, p. 218. 

2 In 1924, with Peter Almer 1 & II, I made a careful examination 
of the very obvious aréte. Wecrossed from the Zásenberghorn to the 
Kalli, thus seeing it quite close in profile and in full. We came to 
the conclusion that it would undoubtedly go, and with such guides 
I would not, if my years agree to stand still, hesitate to attempt 
it in a fairly dry state. I am unfeignedly glad that it has fallen 
to these enthusiastic and competent young mountaineers who with 
Dr. Lauper, Richardet, Dr. Chervet, and one or two others have 
done much to lift their Club into the very high position which it 
holds in the estimation of mountaineers. They are indeed all 
craftsmen.—J. P. F. 
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Moving together, we gained height rapidly. Gradually we 
approached the crest and then followed it, finally on snow. 
Thus the full lower third was behind us before we sat down 
for a rest. A little halt ; a short bite could do no harm (1. See 
marked photograph). I took a few pictures. It was to be my 
last chance ! 

A marked increase in the angle of the aréte now occurs. 
The ridge which we had followed up to now loses itself gradually 
in a face, while the actual aréte descends from the summit into 
a couloir to our left. 

After a short bout of step-cutting, holdless, slabby rocks 
forbade farther progress. We accordingly traversed to the 
left (2) over very exposed rocks, and then for four or five rope- 
lengths—we were using a 80-m. rope—followed very unpleasant 
slabby, mostly snow-covered, very steep and difficult rocks (3). 
It is difficult to remember every incident. One impression 
was blotted out by another. Of making safe there was seldom 
any possibility. Many a snow-covered spot that, if dry, would 
have been climbed without hesitation, tried our powers to the 
utmost. There was no want of excitement here ! 

As to the line now to follow, we were not agreed. I pro- 
posed to climb in a direct line to regain the aréte, while my 
friend was anxious to try a traverse to the left. This, as 
I immediately saw, was the only solution when my proposal 
had been tried in vain. Geologists 3 have good eyes! Nothing 
remained but to hew with the axe in grey-black ice—sown with 
stones—an exposed way. But Willisch’s axes cut well, and now 
and again one found a hold. We regained the aréte (4), and 
up we went over great savage blocks of aiguille-like, bare granite 
with good holds. One reach succeeded another. The sweat 
fairly ran. It was real hard work. 

When at times one looked down into the void the same 
thought struck us: there is no turning back, so up you go! 
And up we did go, always with care, and more and more on 
the $. flank of the arête. By 5 p.m. we had gained the snow 
arête (5). It leads steeply to the last great bastion, the summit- 
block itself, of the Fiescherwand. Miserably it deceived us, 
for we had to stamp up its soft back for an hour and three- 
quarters. At its end we made a short halt (6) and put on 
crampons. Light driving snow set in, together with unpleasant 
cold. The next bit looked holdless, very steep, and smothered 
in ice and snow. Von Schumacher set to work, felt for a bit— 


3 Von Schumacher has just taken his degree in geology. 
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seldom long—and then ventured, with a few points of the 
crampon, on to the glassy rock. No holds! But in dire need 
the devil feeds on flies! My friend held himself by frozen-in 
stones. They held. He disappeared into a gully. A shower 
of ice-cold snow poured continuously down my neck. Slowly, 
by jerks, the frozen rope passed through my stiffened hands. 
It seemed to me an eternity. He was hardly 30 m. above 
me, and it had taken half an hour! At last came the 
shout, ‘Come on! Iam secure.’ ‘Secure! Thank God!’ 
I shouted back, for my powers were no longer at their zenith. 
My fingers were stiff and without feeling; without the rope 
I could hardly have got up this bit. 

The game was won. Under the snow we found holds for 
hand and foot. We could see right up to the cornice: that 
was not going to stop us. Two ropelengths, and my friend 
cut right through it ! 

The watch pointed to 8.20 as we stepped on to the main 
arête. ‘ With von Schumacher it goes.’ So I will tell Captain 
Farrar. 

Tired, but filled with joy, we set our course by lantern light 
for the Concordia. 


Toe Nortu-East FACE OF THE KLEIN FIESCHERHORN. 
By F. S. SMYTHE. 


N July 26, 1925, J. H. B. Bell and I sat on the top of the 
Klein Strahlegghorn. The weather of the previous 

few days had been, to put it mildly, abandoned. We looked 
regretfully at the splintered spires of the Lauteraarhorn far 
above. Plastered in snow and ice they looked unassailable. 
But the sun was hot, and hour by hour the rocks showed more 
darkly as their icy armour was stripped relentlessly from them. 
Below, the new snow poured in cascades from the slabs and, 
quickly gathering volume, thundered down to below the 
Finsteraarjoch. To the N.W. vast processions of cloud 
mountains moved in stately array over the blue plain of Berne 
to the assault of the great Oberland wall. Piling up in sun- 
kissed pillars against the dark watch-tower of the ‘ Ogre,’ 
they poured over the Mittellegi ridge into the inmost sanctuary 
of the High Mountains. Stretching forth hungry arms they 
crept along the precipices of the Fiescherwand and enwrapped 
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the Klein Fiescherhorn. And there they were halted, battling 
with a sun that strove to dissolve and a wind to dissipate. 

We were watching idly the play of sunshine and mist when 
a ray of the former, piercing the latter, shone suddenly on 
a little cone-like peak that rose from the N.E. face of the 
Klein Fiescherhorn. This small summit formed the culminating 
point of a ridge that ran up from the Ober Grindelwald glacier. 
Above, the ridge disappeared in the snows of the plateau that 
extends for a considerable distance across the face. From 
this plateau the final peak of the Klein Fiescherhorn rises 
steeply for over a thousand feet. We looked at this ridge 
with interest, for it seemed to afford the most direct route 
from the Strahlegg hut to the summit of the Klein Fiescher- 
horn. As a matter of fact a line drawn between these two 
points passes along the ridge. ¡Some eight hundred feet from 
the glacier the ridge broke away in a steep buttress. There 
seemed no way of circumventing this buttress: the icefalls 
on either side were too broken and steep. For a while the sun 
lighted the small peak, but soon his rays were withdrawn, 
and it hid itself shyly against the slope. 

Thunder growled during the night, and the dark hour before 
dawn was lit with flickering lightning. The weather was far 
too unsettled for any attempt on the Schreckhorn-Lauteraar- 
horn traverse on which we had set our hearts. We remembered 
the ridge we had seen and determined to find a way up the 
big initial buttress if possible. As luck would have it the day 
turned out perfect. The sun shone warmly as we crossed the 
easy glacier to the foot of the buttress. Towering séracs 
overlooked the rocks on either side ; while masses of blue ice- 
blocks at their base spoke eloquently of possibilities. We' 
gave them a wide berth. An abysmal cleft separated the rocks 
from the glacier. Fortunately, at the only place where the 
base of the buttress appeared feasible, the cleft was substantially 
bridged. For thirty feet the climbing was steep and difficult. 
Above this initial bit, impending rocks forced us to the left 
along a ledge until it was possible to climb upwards again. 
The going was delightful. Firm steep slabs, warm and dry, 
put me strongly in mind of pleasant sunny days on Gimmer 
Crag. All too soon the difficulties eased off, and we found 
ourselves on easy broken rocks up which we scrambled to the 
crest of the buttress. We had discovered all we wanted to 
know, so we returned and lazed in the sun, until that good 
friend swung down and the shadows of a perfect evening stole 
across the snows. 
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The wretched weather prevented our attempting the re- 
mainder of the route; and Bell’s holiday coming to an end 
he had to return home. It was not until about ten days later 
that J. V. Hazard and I trudged up to the Strahlegg hut for 
the climb. 

We left the hut at 5 a.m. on the following morning. One 
of the very few, very short, spells of good weather, that alone 
redeemed ‘ the worst season on record,’ had begun, and * every- 
thing was lovely in the garden.’ Even the Schreckhorn looked 
kind, and the Lauteraarhorn less cruel, in the golden light of 
early morning. Moving quickly we were on the crest of the 
buttress soon after 6. There we halted to allow Hazard to 
attach a weird beaklike arrangement over his nose which he 
declared was warranted to keep that part of his physiognomy 
immune from the pressing attentions of the sun. Of its 
efficacy it is perhaps not for me to judge, but I do know what 
his appearance at the end of the day was like. In this grim 
contrivance he looked like some feathered heraldic monster 
prowling among the mountains in search of prey. 

Above the buttress a steep snow slope, occasionally icy, 
took us up to the crest of the snow ridge. At first narrow, the 


ridge soon broadened out to a broad hogsback, up which we 
trudged, feeling a little bored that things were going so easily. 

At one point where the ridge almost sinks to the level of 
the icefalls on either side some suspicious-looking transverse 
bulges had suggested serious difficulty. We had previously 
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examined these carefully through a telescope, but could make 
nothing of them. We accordingly pressed on eagerly, expect- 
ing to find a series of ‘ Eis Nollen,’ similar to that on the Ménch, 
We were not a little disgusted to find the formidable-looking 
“ice bulges’ nothing but gentle swellings of snow between 
two or three well-bridged crevasses ! 

The morning was glorious and a level place simply invited 
breakfast. So down we sat for a few minutes in the warm 
sun, with no breath of wind to alloy the enjoyment of the good 
things in our sacks or the prospect before our eyes. A little 
higher we elected to leave the ridge in favour of the snow 
slopes on the left. It would, however, have been more interest- 
ing and less fatiguing to have followed the ridge to its termina- 
tion. The snow slopes were not steep, but they were soft. 
The sun shone with vigour on our backs. We bore upwards 
and to the left to an immense crevasse that split the slope 
across. This we crossed by a long rickety bridge, with as 
much circumspection as that of the individuals depicted in 
Mr. Bairnsfather’s famous cartoon.! 

More treadmill action followed to another big crevasse. This 
was well bridged. We now found ourselves on the smooth floor 
of the plateau below the slope running up to the Fiescherjoch. 
Another party, a day or so previously, had been up this slope, 
and had started on it before the sun had softened the covering 
ofsnow. But now the surface consisted of mere slush overlying 
hard ice; to cut up it would obviously take many hours ; we 
therefore cast around for an alternative. There was but one— 
the N.E. ridge. This ridge is well seen in profile from the 
Bergli hut. It looks steep and it is steep. To gain it we 
turned to the right, and walking along the plateau climbed a 
short slope to its crest. There we halted for a meal and the 
view. All the way up the scenery had been magnificent. It is, 
in fact, as fine as that on the N. face of the Jungfrau. The 
savage sculpture of the shattered icefalls ; the proud sweep of 
the snow slopes; the bitter gleam of the icy steep; the sun- 
kissed cornice against the blue of heaven are not easily forgotten. 
Now from our perch we gazed down and across the fearful 
precipices of the Fiescherwand and far along that great unre- 
lenting wall,? to the little mb of rock, where stands the Bergli 
hut, a hardly distinguishable speck amid desolation. 


1 < An army crawls on its stomach.’ 


2 [Since climbed by MM. von Schumacher and Amstutz, as 
described on p. 215 seq.] 
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We were not a little surprised to find the ridge in exceptionally 
good condition. Had it been icy the ascent might have taken 
even longer than by the Fiescherjoch. As it was, we mounted 
easily over hard snow, kicking steps most of the time. Other 
parties have experienced difficulty on this ridge and have taken 
three to four hours to do the last thousand feet. We were 
lucky to find just the right snow into which the axe drove well 
home. It was hard work nevertheless, for the angle was con- 
tinuously severe, and we were glad when the slope suddenly 
eased off, and we stepped on the summit of our peak. The 
ascent had taken barely seven hours. 

Sitting in the soft wet snow we basked in the sun. The 
weather was perfect—almost too perfect. Scarcely a breeze 
stirred. There was not a cloud in the sky. And the view ? 
Custom demands a catalogue of things seen. ‘ Opposite we 
saw the Schreckhorn. To the S. the Finsteraarhorn rose 
finely. The Eiger showed to fine advantage in the N. Mont 
Blane stood out in the S.E., and so on. I don’t remember 
them. I remember only a fearful precipice dropping away 
at our feet; torn glaciers far below; a glimpse of pastoral 
green framed in a dark portal of mountain walls; a huddle 
of brown chalets—mere dots—so small, it seemed incredible 
that people could dwell within them. I remember vaguely 
many ranges shining in the sunlight; the violet depths of 
quiet valleys over which the eye wandered mechanically to the 
wide horizon, where the peaks marched in endless procession. 
That is all most of us see from a mountain top. Do we want 
to see more? Is it not better to dream and for a while tread 
space with the Gods ? | 

All dreams end. It is time to be off. The dreamy ethereal- 
ness of the mountain world becomes a stern reality once more ; 
where snow is cold, and rock hard, and the law of gravity 
eternal, 

Our original intention was to traverse to the Gross Fiescher- 
horn and descend to the Ewigschneefeld and the Concordia 
hut. For some reason or other I had imagined the con- 
necting ridge to be a bagatelle. But such was not the case, 
and when we looked at the thin-edged ridge and felt the 
sloppy snow beneath our feet we decided against it. The 
alternative lay in the ridge towards the Agassizhorn, and 
subsequent descent to the Fiescher glacier and the Finsteraar- 
horn hut. 

Time was getting on. Off we went, treading carefully in 
the soft snow. ‘The ridge was easy and progress rapid to some 
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rocks. There we halted for a refreshing drink of rum and a 
small meal. After this we went more slowly. 

Beyond the rocks easy-looking snow slopes tempted us 
downwards towards the Fiescher glacier. We had not gone 
far before an icefall got in the way; we managed to avoid it, 
however, and found some rocks which took us rapidly and 
conveniently downwards to the glacier. At the bottom, 
these rocks were smooth and steep, and to save time we 
abseiled freely. Finally we got off the last difficulty and 
jumped down on to the glacier. 

It had been a truly perfect day. Now as we tramped over 
the gentle surface of the great ice river the evening shadows 
stole across to cool the last charred fragment of Hazard’s 
nose. 

The sunlight was still on the peaks when we reached the 
Finsteraarhorn hut. There we were entertained, watching 
a party stuck on the slopes of the Finsteraarhorn. First the 
hut-keeper and his assistant left to succour the unfortunates. 
With nightfall we brought up the rear with a lantern. It 
was unnecessary; for by-and-by voices were heard on the 
glacier, and in a few minutes the party was at the hut. Its — 
components included a sprightly young lady, a middle-aged 
gentleman, and a worn, jaded-looking guide. The first two 
appeared both proud and pleased with their exploit—far too 
much so to harbour any feelings of gratitude towards their 
rescuers or those like ourselves who had spent a small amount 
of time and energy in going forth to help them. 
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By J. P. FARRAR. 


R. Smythe’s paper and statement that in Grindelwald his 
route was held to be new induced me to turn up some 
investigations made in October 1897, soon after I had made the 
ascent. They were sent, at the time, to Mr. Coolidge with a 
marked photograph, and some correspondence followed. 

The paper may as well be put on record for the few readers 
interested in intricate topography. 

Its understanding is rendered more easy by the photograph 
now reproduced, marked and sent to me by my friend de Villiers- 
Schwab, Hon. Secretary of the American A.C., with a letter 
dated May 18, 1921, reading: 

VOL. XXXVIII.—NO. CCXXXIII. Q 
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* Your very kind letter of March 24 tempts me to write you 
again in the belief that you will be able to clear up some 
questions about my climb of August 5. 

‘In my list of expeditions for 1920, I spoke of having been 
turned back on this day from an attempt on the Ochs from the 
Strahlegg Hut, high up on a snow aréte “ about the level of 
the Fiescherjoch.” The statement in quotation marks was 
based largely on the last sentence of the first paragraph on 
p. 13 of volume ii, C. & C.’s “ Climbers’ Guide of the Bernese 
Oberland,” but I all along had some doubt as to its correctness.} 

‘Since my return here from South Africa, which occurred 
shortly before I sent my list in to you, I have had opportunity 
to look into this matter and am now convinced that I was in 
error as to the location of the Fiescherjoch, and that the joch, 
about the level of which we turned back, was the nameless one 
which appears to be the lowest depression in the Ochs-Agassiz- 
horn ridge, which I have marked D in the accompanying photo. 
However, if my present conviction is right, then the statement 
in the C. € C. Guide appears to be incorrect. 

‘ On the enclosed photograph of the ridge, which I took the 
following day from the Strahlegghorn, I have marked with 
a dotted line the route which we took, and I have continued 
[from C] the route by which we had intended to complete 
the ascent of the Ochs. 

* Now, according to the S. map, P. 3758 cannot possibly be 
the point on the ridge for which we were making, but must be 
the point which I have marked with that number on the photo, 
and an ascent of the spur leading to this would appear to be a 
matter of excessive difficulty, if not impossible altogether.? 
Furthermore, my point C would doubtless lead to the snowy 
plane enclosed by the three summits of the Fiescherhórner, 
while the 8. map P. 8758 does not. I take it that the true 

-Fiescherjoch must lie between [as marked] C and the Och 
summit. | 


1 [It reads: “1t is generally best to cut up the steep snowy spur 
that descends from the rounded snowy summit marked 3758 m. on 
the S. map and so to reach the watershed rather E. of the true 
pass. (2 to 3 hours. See this way dotted in on the diagram in 
Aeby and Fellenberg's Hochgebirge, p. 125.) °] 

2 [See A.J. 25, 743, for route taken by Max Finch to Pt. ca. 
3700, E. of 3758. M. Finch is almost as competent a mountaineer 
as his brother George and his note usefully supplements this letter 
and deserves careful study.—F.] 
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* It is indeed a bold man who questions the accuracy of Mr. 
Coolidge’s Guide, but I can see no other explanation than that 
the guide-book is in error regarding this point. . . . I do not 
possess an Aeby, to which reference is made in the C. & C. Guide. 
Since you are one of the pioneers of this very ascent and can, 
no doubt, authoritatively answer the question, I should greatly 
appreciate hearing from you, if it is not too much trouble. 

* As a matter of interest, I have marked . . . the exten- 
sive snow-slope, whose surface peeled away in an avalanche 
to within some twenty feet of the aréte when we were about 
at B, soon after having turned back at A because of the 
avalanchey condition of the snow: a very narrow escape, 
I think.’ [The slope is on the right or N. flank below A-B. | 


My reply, June 3, 1921, read : 
‘ I was very much interested to receive your letter of May 13. 
So many climbers simply follow the heels of their guide that 


A a 


FROM THE STRAHLEGGHORN. 


it is particularly refreshing to find one with such a keen and 
accurate topographical bent. 

‘Strange to say, as long ago as 1897 I went very carefully 
into the history of this N.E. face of the KI. Fiescherhorn, and 
had quite a long correspondence with Mr. Coolidge upon it. 
I have turned up the papers and send them enclosed. 
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‘There is a further note in “A.J.” 25, 743 [see note 2]. 
If you look at Stephen’s ** Playground,” new edition, 1894, p. 160, 
you will see that the col which he crossed was between the two 
points of the KI. Fiescherhorn, i.e. between the highest point 
and the snow knob at the top of the aréte just N. of the word 
“ Ochs ” on the Siegfried map. Certainly, a little higher, he 
refers to the col as being on the $. side of this knob, but 
the one he crossed was as stated, and is the one, I believe, 
usually crossed. 

“ A col is, of course, not necessarily the lowest point in the 
ridge, e.g. the Sesiajoch crosses the shoulder of the Parrotspitze. 

‘The statement in the ‘ Climbers’ Guide” is incorrect. 
Mr. Coolidge mistook, or rather failed to notice, the small but 
very well-marked snow or ice ridge immediately to the N. of 
the word ‘‘ Ochs ” and which bears no côte, and by which the 
ascent is made. 

* The ridge leading to point 3758 is quite far away, and to my 
knowledge has never been done, nor has, I think, the E. face 
of the col marked D on your photograph ever been ascended. 
[See note 2 re Finch's ascent.] 

* I do not remember that, on our ascent in 1897, the E. face 
oí the Ochs, 2.e. to the right hand of your ridge AB, was so 
broken up as it appears to be in your photograph. We traversed 
right under this, so as to gain the ridge at about the arrow- 
head beside B, and I am quite sure we should not have done so 
had the wall above us been as threatening as it appears to 
be now. 

‘On our descent we followed practically the exact line of 
your ascent. We had no trouble whatever, except in getting 
through the rib of rocks through which you passed. Here the 
ice was a bit broken. Otherwise, it was a simple walk. 

* Your ridge of ascent is better shown in a map which came 
out as a Beilage to vol. xxi., “S.A.C.J.” 

‘I meant to make the ascent by the final N.N.E. aréte of 
the Ochs, but it looked so prodigiously steep when we got under 
it that I decided to cross the level plain to your ridge BAC.’ 


The following pages, with slight enlightening additions, are 
substantially the same as submitted to Mr. Coolidge in 1897. 
He was, during the greater part of his life, the authority to 
whom we all turned for information and confirmation, and none 
of us will ever fail to remember with appreciation the meticulous 
care which he bestowed on the voluminous correspondence 
inflicted on him. 
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ANALYSIS OF ROUTES. 
Northern Approach. 


I. To Coolidge-Foster’s Ochsenjoch.3 (8080 m.) 
(a) from N. 
Foster, 1868 ; Whitwell, 1878 ; Diibi, 1888. 
(b) from E. 
Anderson, 1886 ; Farrar, 1897.4 


II. From Ochsenjoch 8080 to snow peak 38570. (‘ Firnnollen’ 
of Dübi, *S.A.C.J.* xxiv. 14.) 
(a) by N. arête or close to it. 
Foster, 1868; Whitwell, 1878; Anderson, 1886 ; 
Dübi, 1888 ; Farrar, 1897.4 | 


III. From 8570 to summit 8905 
(a) by N.N.E. arête. 
Whitwell, 1878 ; Anderson, 1886 ; Dübi, 1888.5 


North Eastern Approach. 


IV. From Ober Eismeer to ‘ Firnhochebene’ of Fellenberg, 
Das Hochgebirge von Grindelwald (Plate P. 125): * level plain ° 
of Stephen's * Playground,’ 2nd edit. 156 (= to say the snow 
summit 3570) at foot of E. face of KI. Fiescherhorn.® 

Stephen, 1862; Fellenberg, 1864; Coolidge, 1874; 
Burkhardt, 1890. 


3 Coolidge’s Bernese Oberland, ii. 8-9. This Col is seen in the pic- 
ture ł in. vertically below the figures 3570. It leads from the Zäsen- 
berg and crosses the ridge running N. from the summit of Ochs to 
the Pfaffenstéckli, just S. of the latter. As a Col it is useless, as the 
glacier to right of Gl. 1 in picture is a much better approach. 

4 Farrar stopped short rather below the actual col, made a long, 
as it turned out unnecessary, traverse to the S. in hard ice, involving 
much cutting, and joined N. arête about half-way up to 3570. 

5 It is curious that Schlegel who had done it with Whitwell made 
no remark when Peter Baumann said the whole N.-N.E. aréte 
was impossible. S.A.C.J. xxiv. 113. They did it all the same! 
Jossi was not to be denied! Dr. Diibi's whole article is very 
instructive. 

6 This plateau or fairly level snow plain stretches right across 
the foot of the final ice wall of Ochs, from 3570 to foot of ridge A-B. 
It is almost better seen in the cut in Smythe’s paper, p. 220. The 
route taken was either that marked or up to right of Gl. 1. 
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V. From ‘ Firnhochebene * to summit 8905 by the E. snow 
arête leading to Fiescherjoch.? 

Stephen, 1862; Fellenberg, 1864; ? Coolidge, 1874 (see 
note 7) ; Burkhardt, 1890 ; Farrar, 1897. 


VI. From the same to same. Direct by E. ice face. 
Foster, 1868 ; ? Coolidge, 1874 (see note 7) 


As to Foster's direct route by E. ice face: cf.‘ A.J.’ 4, 155, 
and Mr. Coolidge’s note ‘A.J.’ 18, 267-8. To Foster’s 
Ochsenjoch it is clear. : 

From here he bore ‘to left over snowslopes, and ascended 
some steep rocks ’—these slopes are, I consider, those to E. of 
the part of the N. aréte stretching from point 8080 to 3360, and 
were also followed by Dübi (cf. ‘S.A.C.J.’ xxiv. 114), and are the 
obvious route. The rocks are referred to by Anderson, ‘A.J.’ 
13, 122, ‘ bad rocks’ and were also climbed by my party. ‘They 
are just below the snow dome 3570. I think Mr. Coolidge’s 
par. (2) ‘A.J.’ 18, 267, refers to Foster’s route from this point 
3570, not from 8080 to 8570—as up to 3570 he was bound to | 
keep very close to, indeed at places on, the N. ridge—(we | 
were on it 1 hour 30 minutes). [In this paragraph (2) Mr. 
Coolidge seems to overlook the mention by Foster (‘ A.J.’ 4, 
155) of having * ascended some steep rocks.’ No doubt from 
his Ochsenjoch, gained from the N., Foster made a more or less 
long excursion on the $. flank of the bit of the N. aréte 3080 to 
3360, but he must then have returned to the N. aréte on which 
the ‘steep rocks’ are. My party, though approaching the 
Ochsenjoch from the E. side, turned left or a bit W. of S. before 
we reached the actual Col and cut up very steep ice under an 
enormous ice bulge plainly seen in cut p. 220 and so gained the 
N. aréte and followed it for 14 hrs. over the * steep rocks ’ to 
3570, practically Foster's route, of which I then knew nothing.] 
He then at about 3570 reaches a ‘small snow plain’ after 
which he spends 6 hours on the last ice-slope. This ice-slope 
must be wholly above the Plateau (= Fellenberg’s * Hochebene,’ 


7 In a letter Nov. 2, 1897, Mr. Coolidge writes : * From the plain 
[at foot of steep N. E. face] I think we [Aug. 5, 1874] went up 
Foster’s ice face, not the usual snowy spur. 

a. I remember the slope was very steep. 

6. From point on final ridge reached, only 22 min. up to 
Ochsenhorn. Yet a slow party (sic). Foster took } hr. 
and you 22 min. (fast). 
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Stephen’s ‘level plain,’ Foster's * small snow plain’) $ as the 
plateau breaks the continuity of the E. face and the lower 
slopes. | 

Now the regular Fiescherjoch route is by the E. ridge and 

could not be called a slope. We took by this route—:.e. from 
3570 to Fiescherjoch—constant step-cutting after the first 
short-bit 2°35. Fellenberg (P. 125, Hochgeb.) inferentially 
takes say 34 hours. Stephen—a large part—inferentially, 
3 to 4 hours (‘ Playground,’ P. 158-160). 
- Foster then states he took 15 minutes to the summit of Ochs 
from the point where he struck the main S.E. arête of Ochs 
aréte. They had had many hours of work and Mr. Coolidge 
refers to them (? or his own) as * a slow party ’ (note 7). 

Now my party took for the part of the aréte from the 
Fiescherjoch to Summit 22 minutes fast going. 

I draw the conclusion therefore that Foster's party did not 
follow the old Fiescherjoch route by the E. snow aréte, but cut 
right up the N.E. face of the Kl. Fiescherhorn, which would 
account for the longer time, and struck the main aréte rather 
nearer the Ochs, which would account for the short time on 
the aréte.? [I drew his route in red on a photo.] 

[Mr. Coolidge marked ‘ yes’ against this par. | 

Thus his route is new throughout and has never been 
followed in its entirety since, tho’ Bowyear with Old Almer 
came down a bit of the E. face ‘A.J.’ 15, 310, and in their 
lower route may have followed Fellenberg’s ascent. 

It is easy to be misled by Stephen’s account on p. 159; you 
could conclude that the top of the Pass is the summit of the 
‘rounded knob’ but (p. 160) it is tolerably clear that they 
branched off to the right and traversed to the Col leaving the 
knob on their front. As did also v. Fellenberg. [Mr. Coolidge 
again marks * yes.’ | 

My party quitted this E. aréte close to its top and traversed 
to S.S.E. arête and so reached the level of the summit plateau. 
Thus we went to the left instead of to the right, but what 
Stephen calls (p. 156) the * actual col * is still further away to 
S.E. and is too steep on its E. face to be practicable. 

Moseley and Craven descended the Fiescherjoch with C. 
Inábnit and P. Rubi, neither of whom, so far as is recorded, 


8 This plateau or fairly level snow plain stretches right across 
the foot of the final ice wall of Ochs, from 3570 to foot of ridge A—B. 
It is almost better seen in the cut in Smythe's paper, p. 220. The 
route taken was either that marked or up to right of Gl. 1. 
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had crossed this little-done Pass. They would probably take the 
same line as we did as it is that which can be best followed with 
the eye and is all right as far as we could see. We only had 
difficulty in getting off the spur of rocks at foot on to the open 
Glacier. [Our line of descent from the Col coincides with that 
marked on Mr. de Villiers-Schwab’s photograph. | 


The Ochsénhorn routes in Mr. Coolidge’s ‘ Bernese Oberland,’ 
vol. ii. 7-9 (1904), and in Dr. Dúbi's * Berner Alpen,’ vol. iii. 
26-27 (1909), which is, for this mountain, an exact translation, 
will be seen to need some revision.? 

The aréte from Ochsenjoch 3080 to snow peak 3570 runs N. 
to S., but after 3570 the arête turns a bit W. of N., i.e. becomes 
rather a N.E. arête or any way N.N.E. 

It will be necessary to classify Foster's ascent by the E. ice 
face which, above the plateau at foot of this ice face, starts 
where Smythe's did, but soon diverges to the left. The 
difference in condition is noteworthy, Foster's party cutting 
for hours, Smythe's kicking steps over not dissimilar terrain. 

‘ B.O.’ p. 9 (1904) credits Foster only with the ascent to the 
Ochsenjoch and then makes him proceed to the Fiescherjoch 
as indeed he himself is ‘inclined to think’ he did (‘ A.J.’ 18, 267). 
Anyone sufficiently interested can follow my argument against 
his having done so and for his having kept more to the right up 
the ice face. The great master had overlooked my argument 
with which he was, at the time, in agreement, and had gone so 
far as to say he thought that his own party followed more or 
less the same route (see note 7). Foster's actual route on the 
final wall starts at foot of N.N.E. aréte of Ochs, which foot 
is well seen in cut, p. 220, and then bears diagonally to the 
left to strike the main aréte slightly to left of the summit. It 
is a poor route as the direct ascent of the N.N.E. ridge was 
within their grasp and would have demanded less time and 
less work. His guide Hans Baumann was a glutton for ice- 
work. Old Almer,—Col Dolent, Col du Tour Noir, Brenva!! 
—could be the same, and Christian Jossi loved it. 


® The reference in B.O. 11.8 to‘ Pioneers’ should be p. 29 (1887 
edit. 128 x 10). 
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OVER THE AIGUILLE BLANCHE DE PEUTERET TO Mont BLANC. 
By P. v. SCHUMACHER, Acap. A.C., BERNE. 


N August 27, 1926, W. H. Amstutz and I reached 
Courmayeur. We intended to start next morning for our 
last year’s bivouac at about 3700 m. on the E. face of the Aig. 
Blanche. But a glance out of the window showed us a clouded 
sky, so we went to sleep again. We spent the rest of the morn- 
ing in learned discussions of the * Highs’ and ‘ Lows’ of the 
barograph, but when after lunch the last cloud in the sky had 
vanished, my friend’s plea for an immediate start carried the 
day. By the time we had made up the sacks and found a porter 
it was 8.80 p.m. We had to catch up the delay, and stepping 
out well we attained in 3 hrs. the plateau about 2700 m. on 
the left bank of the Brenva glacier. Dismissing the porter 
and dividing his load between us, we roped and put on the 
crampons and took to the glacier. Most of the numerous 
crevasses were, in this snowy summer, bridged with good 
bearing snow. Close to the other bank, however, long, wide- 
open crevasses forced us to long detours, wide jumps or short 
passages along narrow ice ridges and steep steps. As dusk came 
on, say 50 minutes after we had taken to the glacier, we reached 
its right bank. One must conclude from earlier descriptions that 
the glacier has altered considerably in the course of years, for 
even last year, when the crevasses were not covered with snow, 
we had no considerable difficulties. 

The tolerably steep ice slope which followed demanded a 
number of steps, while some transverse crevasses looked at first 
as though they might stop progress until, after a little search, 
bridges were, in every case, discovered. 

By now it had got quite dark, so step by step, carefully 
probing for crevasses, we set to work to cross the slope, now 
snow, bearing to the left. By 8.80 p.m. we had reached the * 
little rocky plateau covered with scree (about 2800 m.) 
immediately below the Dames Anglaises. 

In the dull lantern-light we experienced the well-known 
romance of a bivouac. The hours flew with cooking, eating, 
smoking and chat, and it was 11 p.m. when, wrapped up in a 
goodly lot of English newspapers, we crawled into our common 
sleeping-sack. Thanks to our warm bivouac material, we slept 
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as well as in our beds at home. When the alarum went at 
2.30 neither of us heard it. When we awoke, the slender 
crescent moon was still high in the heavens. After a capacious 
breakfast we left the friendly spot soon after 8 a.m. We had 
soon climbed the rocks above us and reached a steep, hard 
frozen névé field. It was a delight with our sharp Eckenstein 
crampons to mount between the crevasses and séracs. Only 
the last bergschrund held us up a bit as its upper lip was about 
10 m. nearly vertical above the lower, and good footsteps and 
handholds were indispensable. Then we traversed away to the 
right over easy snow and rock slopes. 

When, at about 3200 m., we passed the great boulder which 
has sheltered for the night many a Mont Blanc climber, it 
began to get lighter in the east. The next névé field was furrowed 
with several 2 to 8 m. deep runnels caused by falling stones. 
However, not even the smallest stone was stirring, so we crossed 
these without any danger. We were soon once more at the 
rocks, which we climbed, always mounting diagonally to the 
right. The slope here is steep and demands constant care by 
reason of the extraordinary untrustworthiness of the rock, but 
offered not the slightest difficulty. The rocks are well stepped 
and practically free of snow, which, however, increases their 
untrustworthiness. By 7 a.m. we reached the steep rock aréte 
which mounts in a straight line from the Brenva glacier to the 
summit of the Aig. Blanche. Here, at about 3700 m., where, 
a year ago, we had bivouacked, we sat down to breakfast. 
My friend was very uncomplimentary about his sack, in which, 
besides many good and indispensable articles, were the heavy 
sleeping sack and a mighty bundle of newspapers—for our 
second bivouac. As I harboured the secret hope of reaching 
the Vallot hut that night, I did not demur when he abandoned 
half of the newspapers. The same fate overtook the other 
half a few hours later on the Col de Peuteret. 

With renewed energy and rather lighter loads we started 
again in half an hour. Here, where Giissfeldt and Blodig found 
a névé aréte, the rocks were nearly clear of snow. For a moment 
-we considered whether it were not better to traverse direct 
across the steep névé fields to the Col de Peuteret. This direct 
route seems difficult, but is certainly not impossible ; but then 
the splendid summit of the Aig. Blanche would escape us, and 
that were a pity, so we continued up the increasingly steep 
arête, the rock becoming much firmer. While I stuck to the 
aréte, which gradually became more difficult, Amstutz dis- 
covered more to the left a much easier ascent. At the point 
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where the rock aréte joins the snow cap of the Aig. Blanche 
we joined up again, and reached the summit at 9.80 a.m. We 
were much astonished to discover in the soft snow half-melted 
but still readily recognisable steps of an unknown party 1 of 
about a fortnight earlier. 

We sat down in the warm sun for half an hour’s rest. We 
had already seen with the telescope from Entréves that the 
whole upper slope (Germ. Hang) of the M. B. de Courmayeur, 
crowned with a mighty cornice, consisted of blue ice. This 
was now confirmed. 

Although the descent to the Col de Peuteret is not difficult 
we put on the rope, and kept it on till the Vallot hut. We 
followed at first a sharp névé aréte which led us to a fine name- 
less gendarme. After the next gendarme? we left the aréte, 
which became slabby, and descended the S. face of the 
gendarme to a steep névé slope. A short traverse in ice leads 
to a névé aréte, which soon brings us to the Col de Peuteret 
(11.20). Here we found a little water, which gave a welcome 
excuse for a ¿ hr. rest, used mostly to transfer as much as 
possible of the contents of our sacks into our always hungry 
stomachs. 

In consequence of the enormous ice and rock masses which 
fell down on to the Brenva glacier six years ago, the topography 
of the Col has changed somewhat. Not only is the Col lower, 
but the névé aréte which led, on the other or M.B. de C. side, 
up to the rocks of the big corner bastion (Germ. Eckpfeiler) has 
disappeared, and in its place is a perfectly smooth rock fall, 
which, however, can be turned easily on the left flank over névé 
and ice. A pretty climb puts one on the aréte about 50 m. 
above the Col, but already in a quarter of an hour we leave the 
aréte again and climb the almost snow-free but rotten rocks 
of the S. flank direct towards the last gendarme on the arête 
(4841 m.). The flank is throughout well stepped, and notwith- 
standing the considerable angle is in no case really difficult. 
The risk of falling stones 1s not great, although the midday sun 
is hot, as everywhere is good cover. At 2.30 we sat down on 
the uppermost gendarme for a rest. From here the last bit of 
the ascent, in spite of the foreshortening, can be clearly judged. 
A narrow snow aréte forms the continuation of the rock aréte. 


1 [An Italian party, Si. Albertini and Mattiola. It is understood 


three bivouacs were made.] 
2 [There are two big ones: the first is turned on its right, the 


second traversed.] 
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Higher up it bends to the left and loses itself gradually in the 
final, nearly 40°, ice wall. In place of the good névé we 
encountered, after about 150 m., hard blueice. We could follow 
for a bit with the glass the melted-oyt steps of our predecessors, 
but higher up, where the snow covering ceases, no sign of the 
steps could be discovered. For a moment we considered 
whether it were not more prudent to make a second bivouac at 
P. 4881, for the idea of a bivouac on the ice wall or the steep 
side slopes was not very inviting. But the aspect of the 
moderately steep wall and faith in our sharp Eckenstein irons 
decided us. Rapidly we cut upwards, steps not too small but 
as far apart as possible. Amstutz, whose legs are shorter than 
mine, complained at first bitterly, but soon resigned himself 
to cutting an intermediate step. To gain time we finally 
took to the edge of the ice wall along the edge of the rocks. 
Sometimes climbing, sometimes cutting, we gained height 
rapidly. Contrary to expectations, the cornice offered no 
difficulty, a little snow aréte on the left reaching almost to 
its top. 

At 6.80 p.m. we stood on the broad névé back of the M. 
Blane de Courmayeur (4758 m.). The last 400 m. had taken 
us 34 hrs. In the golden evening light we strolled over to 
the summit of M. Blanc, reached in ¿ hr. While we walked 
down the high road to the Vallot hut the daylight slowly 
vanished. | 

We did not have too good a night in the hut. Everywhere 
the icy N. wind blew through the badly fitting joints. It was 
only when one party after another from the Grands Mulets 
stopped for breakfast in the hut that we thought of getting up. 
We set out about 9 a.m. and strolled comfortably in an hour 
over the Dóme to the Aiguille de Bionnassay, reached the Col 
de Miage at 11.80 a.m., and were back in Courmayeur late in 
the afternoon. 


In answer to the paper in the last JourNat on * The Aiguille 
Blanche de Peuteret,’ by J. P. Farrar, Mr. P. von Schumacher 
writes as follows [the notes in square brackets are Capt. 
Farrar's]: 

‘Under this title appears in the last number an article from 
the competent pen of Captain Farrar. The author as well as 
the veteran guide Chr. Klucker express therein the opinion that 
our party oí August 10-11, 1925, established their bivouac too 
high. I submit that there can be a perfectly legitimate differ- 
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ence of opinion on this point. The parties Maischberger-Pfannl- 
Zimmer in 1900 3 and Blodig-Compton in 1905 chose the same 
bivouac, while others like Gússfeldt-Klucker-Rey and Farrar- 
Maquignaz in 1898 bivouacked lower down. I may be per- 
mitted in the name of my party to express our view on this 
question. | 

‘ According to our experience the ascent of the Aiguille Blanche 
is endangered by stonefall at two points: (1) in the snow couloir 
divided into several little branches on the right above Farrar’s 
bivouac,‘ and (2) in the couloir to the left of (1) in which Richardet 
was killed. The rest of the route is relatively not dangerous as 
cover can be taken nearly always in case of stonefall.5 In good 
and not too warm weather even the two couloirs, in the early 
morning and late in the afternoon, can be crossed without great 
danger as the whole N.E. face of the Aiguille is in shade after 
2.30 p.m. Actually during our ascent, between 2 and 5 P.M., in 
August 1925, only once was slight stonefall experienced. If, 
as occurred to us, mist and rain compel a descent [from the 
higher bivouac] it is tolerably indifferent at what time of day 
this is undertaken, as in bad weather stonefall does not cease 
even at night. If you bivouac where Gissfeldt and Farrar did, 
on the rocky arête at about 3000 m.,$ you have still in case of a 
descent to cross the lower couloir, where we were surprised by 
stones in the thickest mist, but you avoid the upper, much 
steeper, couloir, and this is an advantage of the Giissfeldt- 
Farrar bivouac. 

‘Our reason for choosing the 3700 m. bivouac, notwithstand- 
ing its drawbacks in this respect, was that we hoped to complete 
the ascent to the M. Blanc de Courmayeur without a second 
bivouac, which would, without a doubt, considerably reduce 
the danger, for, in case of bad weather, retreat from the Col 
de Peuteret or further advance would entail the greatest danger. 
Farrar thinks it hardly likely that, even from the 8700 m. 
bivouac, we should have made the summit of M. Blanc in the 
day. At the same time his times as well as those of guideless 


3 [4.J. 24, 691 seg., and Mr. Compton's admirably clear paper 
A.J. 23, 115 seg., which gives a picture of the bivouac.] 

4 [4.J. 38, 109 (illustr.), and 23, opp. 116 (illustr.).] 

5 [I do not agree with this. There is another or even two stone 
couloirs considerably higher up, quite 2 hrs. above our bivouac 
(A.J. 33, 54). It seems to have been one of these which held up 
Compton and Blodig (A.J. 24, 692).] 

6 [I do not think it was over 2800 m.—see p. 109, note 1.] 
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ence of opinion on this point. The parties Maischberger-Pfannl- 
Zimmer in 1900 3 and Blodig-Compton in 1905 chose the same 
bivouac, while others like Giissfeldt-Klucker-Rey and Farrar- 
Maquignaz in 1893 bivouacked lower down. I may be per- 
mitted in the name of my party to express our view on this 
question. | 

‘ According to our experience the ascent of the Aiguille Blanche 
is endangered by stonefall at two points: (1) in the snow couloir 
divided into several little branches on the right above Farrar’s 
bivouac,* and (2) in the couloir to the left of (1) in which Richardet 
was killed. The rest of the route is relatively not dangerous as 
cover can be taken nearly always in case of stonefall.5 In good 
and not too warm weather even the two couloirs, in the early 
morning and late in the afternoon, can be crossed without great 
danger as the whole N.E. face of the Aiguille is in shade after 
2.30 P.M. Actually during our ascent, between 2 and 5 P.m., in 
August 1925, only once was slight stonefall experienced. If, 
as occurred to us, mist and rain compel a descent [from the 
higher bivouac] it is tolerably indifferent at what time of day 
this is undertaken, as in bad weather stonefall does not cease 
even at night. If you bivouac where Giissfeldt and Farrar did, 
on the rocky aréte at about 3000 m.,® you have still in case of a 
descent to cross the lower couloir, where we were surprised by 
stones in the thickest mist, but you avoid the upper, much 
steeper, couloir, and this is an advantage of the Giissfeldt- 
‘Farrar bivouac. 

‘Our reason for choosing the 3700 m. bivouac, notwithstand- 
ing its drawbacks in this respect, was that we hoped to complete 
the ascent to the M. Blane de Courmayeur without a second 
bivouac, which would, without a doubt, considerably reduce 
the danger, for, in case of bad weather, retreat from the Col 
de Peuteret or further advance would entail the greatest danger. 
Farrar thinks it hardly likely that, even from the 3700 m. 
bivouac, we should have made the summit of M. Blanc in the 
day. At the same time his times as well as those of guideless 


3 [4.J. 24, 691 seg., and Mr. Compton’s admirably clear paper 
A.J. 28, 115 seq., which gives a picture of the bivouac. ] 

4 [A.J. 38, 109 (illustr.), and 23, opp. 116 (illustr.).] 

5 [I do not agree with this. There is another or even two stone 
couloirs considerably higher up, quite 2 hrs. above our bivouac 
(A.J. 33, 54). It seems to have been one of these which held up 
Compton and Blodig (A.J. 24, 692).] 

6 [I do not think it was over 2800 m.—see p. 109, note 1.] 
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parties 7 show that it is possible $ even with none too good 
conditions. 

‘In conclusion I should like to identify myself with Captain 
Farrar's remark that the repetition of the ascent ought not to 
be discouraged owing to Richardet's death. As Captain Farrar 
remarked to us in Courmayeur directly after the accident, safety 
on a mountain is always relative; at no time can one rule out 
danger entirely; on fashionable mountains like Matterhorn 
stones can fly about one’s head very disagreeably. The Aig. 
Blanche fatality occurred through a chain of unfortunate 
circumstances. In good condition the ascent can surely not, 
by far, be so dangerous as one would conclude from Dr. Blodig’s 
terrifying description.? The threatened bits are neither very 
long nor very steep, and in fine weather it should not be difficult 
for climbers, unroped and with crampons, to dodge any stones. 

‘P.S.—On August 29, 1926, when these lines were already 
written, Amstutz and 1 made the actual ascent from a bivouac 
14 hrs. below Giissfeldt’s and Farrar's, reaching the summit of 
M. B. de C. in 154 hrs., with 2 hrs.’ rests [described in detail 
above]. Now that I know the route better my opinion is 
that, in good conditions, well-trained mountaineers would do 
better to use Farrar’s bivouac and start early with light sacks. 
They would be pretty certain to reach the summit the same 
day. In less favourable conditions I still think that the upper 
8700 m. bivouac is warranted. 


* Berne, 4 Sept. 1926. ‘ P. v. SCHUMACHER.” 


7? Dr. Pfannl’s guideless party left the 3700 m. bivouac at 2 A.M., 
and notwithstanding many rests and heavy cutting in hard ice 
reached the summit of M. Blanc at 5.15 p.m. Farrar and his guides, 
from the 3 hrs. lower bivouac reached the summit at 0.05 midnight, 
partly by moonlight [and much delayed by continuous step-cutting 
and fierce gale]. 

3 The conditions on August 10, 1925, appeared to be splendid. 
Fine warm weather had cleared off the new snow which a fortnight 
earlier had hindered the party Welzenbach-Allwein, while, so far as 
one could tell with the telescope, there was no ice either on the Aig. 
Blanche or on the M. B. de C. 

® [I have stated, always and often, that‘ there is nothing of great — 
interest about the ascent, nor any difficult rock-climbing . . . the 
members of the party had better be very fit, and the weather ought 
to be without reproach’.—F.] 
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GARTER TRAVERSE—LLIWEDD. 


[This climb was invented by Mallory in 1919.] 
By H. E. L. PORTER. 


O account of this fascinating traverse of the East Buttress 
of Lliwedd seems yet to have been published. The 
account given below is that written by Mallory in the Pen y 
Pass Climbing Book, and the illustrations were taken by Pye 
and myself last Easter. | 
‘ Proceeding from the Bowling Green the party traversed the 
Kast Peak to the East Gully. The first objective was the top 
of the Route II slab. To reach this it was necessary to ascend 
after crossing the Shallow Gully to a conspicuous “ bollard- 
crowned bonkin”; thence to descend the nb immediately 
beneath it for about 15 ft. until the climber can peer round its 
eastern edge into a right-angled corner below him (No. 1). The 
approach to this is sensational : 1t is necessary to grasp a small 
square bracket on the wall with both hands and make a clear 
swing (No. 2). Once he has arrived and recovered his dignity, 
the climber finds a convenient leaf for his left hand, which 
renders his position unexpectedly comfortable, and by turning 
his body until he can use this with his right hand, he finds 
himself ready to start along the traverse, which is guarded by 
another excellent belay at its further extremity. (The leaf is 
clearly visible on the left of Nos. 1 and 2 immediately to left of 
crack. The traverse is a hand traverse along a line of arrow- 
headed flakes, of which the first two are seen in the lower left-hand 
corner.) The slab of Route II was now descended, and the 
slab of the Roof Route ascended until a convenient point was 
found to cross the eastern edge of it and make towards a 
delectable grassy shelf under overhanging rocks. (No. 8. Pye 
near top of Roof Route slab ; Reade at foot of Route IT slab : taken 
from in front. No. 4. Myself at belay at top of Roof Route slab, 
Elliott reaching top of slab: taken from behind. No. 5. Elliott 
now at belay of No. 4 and myself approaching the delectable 
grassy shelf on the Central Chimney Route. No. 6. At the 
delectable grassy shelf.) A straightforward traverse on a steep 
wall now led directly to the Sickle, and a descent of 6 ft. to 
the grassy stances, which crown the Avalanche Rib. (No. 7. 
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Myself reaching the grassy stances.) The chimneys of Route I were 
now crossed and a short ascent made to “ Paradise.” <A steep 
but not difficult crossing was next made to the Horned Crag rib, 
which was descended a short distance to a conspicuous knob. 
(No. 8. Elliott crossing the steep wall from “ Paradise” ; myself 
on the Horned Crag rib.) From here to the East Gully it was 
necessary to descend some grass and then work gradually 
upwards round the corner on to a ledge overhanging the gully, 
from which an easy descent was found on its far side. 


‘G. MALLORY 
‘©. A. ELLIOTT 
‘D. R. PYE 

€ R. MALLORY.’ 


This climb is peculiarly typical of Mallory, and bears witness, 
perhaps more than any other of his discoveries in Britain, to his 
fertility in invention and his resourcefulness in action. The 
standard almost throughout is severe, and the first pitch, 
which is of unique character, is exceptionally severe. On this 
pitch the leader is protected during the swing into the crack by 
his second on the * bonkin * above, and the real onus is on the 
last man. On the rest of the climb the belays are up to the 
usual Lliwedd standard, and no long run-out is necessary. The 
rock is clean and sound throughout. 

The whole climb is remarkably attractive, and in the 
opinion of those who know both, far superior in interest to 
the original Girdle Traverse. 

The history of the climb, as far as 1 know, is as follows : 

First ascent: G. H. L. Mallory, C. A. Elliott, D. R. Pye, Ruth 
Mallory. April 21, 1919. Time, 4 hours. 

Second ascent: C. A. Elliott, H. E. L. Porter. April22, 1919. 
Time, 50 mins. 

Third ascent: H. E. L. Porter, C. A. Elliott, D. R. Pye, 
H. V. Reade. April 6, 1926. Time, 1 hr. 50 mins. 


BONNEVAL AS A WINTER CENTRE. 


By C. F. MEADE. 


des has recently been completed round Bonneval-sur- 

Arc an elaborate system of club huts which make this village 
an admirable ski-ing centre for those who can dispense with the 
frivolities provided by luxurious hotels. 


REA 2d A 
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To English people Bonneval is exceptionally accessible, for 
Modane is its railway station situated on the Mont Cenis main 
line at the French mouth of the tunnel. An electrobus runs 
between Modane and Lanslebourg throughout the winter in 
about two hours, and sledges can do the distance between 
Lanslebourg and Bonneval-sur-Arc in about three hours 
(avalanches permitting). 

By the courtesy of Monsieur Joublot of the Section Lyonnaise, 
I have been able to obtain the following particulars as to 
wintering in the huts round Bonneval-sur-Arc : 


(1) Refuge d’Avérole, 2300 m.: one room can be opened. 
Key with Monsieur Thermignon at the village of 
Avérole (25 minutes). Straw mattresses and blankets. 
Wood stove and probably an oil stove. 

(2) Chalet Refuge des Evettes, 2660 m.: a room open on 
ground floor. Straw mattresses and blankets. Wood 
stove and oil stove. (Improvements announced for 
1927.) 

(3) Refuge du Caro, 2700 m.: same accommodation as 
Refuge des Evettes. 

(4) Hotel du Col d’Iseran, 2660 m.: same accommodation 
as Refuge du Caro. 


From these huts the following ski expeditions can be done 
(information by Pierre Blanc). 


(1) From Refuge d’Avérole (8 hours from either Bessans or 
Bonneval-sur-Arc): Croce Rossa, Ouille d’Arbéron, 
Albaron, Ciamarella (by Col de Collerin). 

(2) From Chalet Refuge des Evettes (4 hours from Bonneval- 
sur-Arc): Pointe Tonini, Pointe Francesetti. 

(3) From Refuge du Caro (6 hours from Bonneval-sur-Arc) : 
Levanna Occidentale, Aiguille Rousse, Ouille Pers, 
Ouille noire. 

(4) From Hôtel du Col d*Iseran (4 hours from Bonneval-sur- 
Arc): Pelaou Blanc, Ouille Pers. 


All these mountains are from ten to twelve thousand feet or 
more. Only those suitable for skis have been mentioned, and 
many as good or better climbs can be done on foot. 

Pierre Blanc suggests a fine high level route (either on ski or 
foot) which has not yet been done and would consist in com- 
bining all the four refuges, sleeping at each in the order named. 
The tour throughout would never lie below hut level and the 
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winter climber’s only care would be the organization of transport 
for food or fuel. 

As to accommodation, Bonneval-sur-Are is nearest to most 
of the huts. Pierre Blanc would give any particulars of rooms 
in the village, and there are inns open at Bessans. 


THE ALPINE DISTRESS SIGNAL. 
By H. G. WILLINK. 


R. UNNA’S article in the May JourNAL must not be left 
unanswered. He kindly let me see it in proof, and 
although I cannot agree with him in most of his courteous 
criticisms I am not sorry that he has published them, because 
it is well that attention should be called to the whole subject. 
Whatever system we have, the more it is talked about the 
better. Members will find the original Report and paper and 
discussion in vol. 17. And there is an excellent article by 
Clinton Dent in the Badminton Magazine for 1895, p. 109. 
They will see that the question was fully considered in all its 
bearings. And the adoption of our signal by so many clubs 
should protect it from hasty condemnation. Personally, I con- 
sider it to be quite good, though possibly the ‘instructions ’ 
might be simplified a little. 

Let us examine what Mr. Unna has to say. 

In the first place he does not go so far as to assert that in 
definite instances it has been tried and has failed; but only, in 
general terms, that ‘after a trial of over a quarter of a century 
. . . experience has shown it to be of little practical use.’ He 
admits that ‘ climbers are rarely in situations where they can 
make [the signal] seen or heard,’ but he gives no specific 
cases of unsuccessful attempts to use it; nor does he quote 
anyone as having found fault with the system. 

So far as this alleged non-use may be due to want of oppor- 
tunity, it would seem to be incapable of remedy. So far as it 
arises from climbers’ ignorance or forgetfulness of the signal, 
it may be met by more efficient publication. It can hardly 
be of much value as a ground for condemnation of the 
system. 

But he goes further and attacks the system itself upon 
several definite points. 

To begin with, he says that in one important matter the 
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instructions are not clearly intelligible. I confess, however, 
that when he complains that an instruction requiring a sign 
to be made six times a minute, at equal intervals, is ambiguous 
because six intervals can only be demarcated by seven signs, 
the complaint leaves me rather cold. Why should he count 
intervals when we tell him to count signs ? 

Then, taking his numbered ‘ defects,’ he says (1) and (2) 
that continuous watching will be necessary for at least three 
minutes. My own experience as a signaller satisfies me that 
with anything but a formalized and unusual signal, some delay 
is sure to occur. To pick up and recognize a signal may very 
well take much longer. The senders may have to continue 
for hours before attracting attention, and it is important that 
the process should not be fatiguing. (8) and (4) and (6). 
Regularity is of course essential, but only such regularity as is 
clearly seen to be regular. The precise duration is immaterial; 
some normal pace must be prescribed, and a fairly practical 
one was chosen, viz. alternate periods of a minute, as near as 
may be, one minute with six signs, one with none, and so on. 
It can be done by counting aloud,—the familiar method of 
timing photographic exposures. No watch is necessary, so 
there is no strabismic risk. Of course attention is needed, 
why not? (5) It is easier to read flashes than to read 
dark intervals. There will probably always be more or less 
difficulty if successive obscuration and revelation of a fire or 
blaze is the method employed: but there are many ways in 
which a lamp can show a winking light. Improvised helio- 
graphs will searcely be possible. But heliostat work might 
well be done. 

Lastly, he takes the general objection that our signal is 
not simple enough. I am afraid I cannot agree with him. 
Simplicity, indeed, is essential, but a distress signal must be 
something more than simple, and excessive simplicity may 
defeat its own object. We had no doubt that such a signal, 
whether visible or audible, and whether by night or day, must be 
useless unless, besides being simple, it is unusual, unmistakable, 
deliberate, well marked, regular, steadily repeatable, easily 
made and easily read or counted. 

Mr. Unna suggests that a constant repetition of groups of 
three signs, the groups being separated by intervals of arbitrary 
length just sufficient to enable them to be definitely distinguish- 
able, would be better than our system. I do not think so. 
I think that in some cases it would easily be taken for the 
mere ‘waving’ of exuberance. If made with a flag or any 
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extemporized substitute, it would soon become fatiguing, and 
would tend to irregular intermittency. It would, of course, be 
better than nothing, and it has good points. 

But we believed that our proposals possessed all the qualities 
which were requisite. The club agreed with us; and other 
clubs have followed suit. Unless and until good and sufficient 
evidence of actual trial and failure has been produced, I submit 
that the present system should be left as it is. 


P.S.—Of course I agree with Mr. Unna that all possible steps 
should be taken to disseminate the instructions, which might 
be printed in all guides’ ‘ Books,’ with the Rules of their 
Association. And as regards night signalling his suggestion 
that a steady light should be shown during any periods of 
cessation is valuable and might well be incorporated in our 
Instructions. 


Mr. Willink is good enough to send me an advance copy of 
his paper. I will confine my remarks to the undue length of 
period, two minutes, of the present signal, as this is the 
fundamental defect, in my opinion. I gave my reasons in the 
May JOURNAL; and, in preference to repeating them, will 
show how they are confirmed by the procedure followed in 
ordinary signalling. The Alpine Distress Signal has to fulfil 
two functions: it acts as a general call sign, which conveys the 
message ** I wish to communicate with anybody within range ” ; 
and also implies the special meaning “ I require assistance.” 
In the Morse code the general call sign has the shortest of all 
possible periods. The period would be less than one second, 
even with the slowest practicable rate of signalling. This 
compares with two minutes. Owing to the special meaning 
also attached to the Alpine Distress Signal, the general call 
sign would not be suitable; and I therefore suggested a sign 
with quite a short period, distinctive from the former, and not 
involving a knowledge of Morse. It would not be fatiguing 
to send, because, as I pointed out, the odds upon its being 
picked up would be nearly as great if it were sent occasionally, 
as if it were sent without cessation. 

P. J. H. Unna. 
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GLACIER LASSITUDE. 


[He effects of glacier lassitude, * a peculiar sapping of energy, 

a weakness of the legs, and a disinclination to move... . 
not a breathlessness due to exertion, but a loss of muscular 
power ...a profuse sweating . . . something like the oppression 
experienced when marching through a hot, moist jungle in the 
rains,’ described by Major Hingston (‘ A.J.’ 37, 22 seq.) as 
one of the physiological difficulties experienced upon the 1924 
Everest Expedition, have been investigated and simulated for 
experimental purposes by Professor Leonard Hill and Dr. Argyll 
Campbell at the Medical Research Council’s National Institute 
for Medical Research at Hampstead. Their results appeared in 
the Lancet, May 2, 1925, p. 939 (in the A.C. Library). Major 
Hingston’s further statement, that ‘the lassitude appeared 
immediately after stepping on to the glacier’ and ‘ was 
quickly relieved on again reaching rock or moraine,’ shows that 
the symptoms were such that the possibility of their being 
encountered should not be lost sight of whenever a climbing 
expedition affords a choice in route or camp site. The question 
appears to affect route rather than camp site, unless the camp 
is to be inhabited by day, as Major Hingston remarks that 
the lassitude was only noticeable during the middle part of the 
day. The question is one which does not appear to be confined 
to high altitudes or glaciers, for, as every climber knows, it 1s 
easier to climb a hill by a ridge than by a corrie; and the 
difference can scarcely be attributed entirely to the psychologi- 
cal effect of the more varied views obtainable from the former. 
The experiments, which will now be described, appear to bear 
this out. 

Professor Hill and Dr. Campbell, after stating that Major 
Hingston does not give the pulse rates of those suffering from 
glacier lassitude, continue: ‘ We know already that ordinary 
discomfort due to overheating is accompanied by an increase in 
pulse rate ; in fact, it is generally agreed that pulse rate is the 
best indicator of discomfort due to overheating. . . . Altitude 
itself, as is well known, increases the pulse rate while at muscular 
work. Here again pulse rate is considered a good indicator of 
distress.” They commence their investigations with this 
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knowledge to start with. Experiments, with consistent results, 
were made upon two subjects, viz. : 

‘D. 5., who was in good training for football, and wearing 
ordinary winter clothing. 

‘C. P., a healthy, active person not of athletic habit, who 
was lightly clad. 

An altitude of about 18,000 or 20,000 ft. was simulated by 
making the subjects breathe air only containing about half the 
normal amount of oxygen. 

Conditions tending towards glacier lassitude were simulated 
by making the subjects work in a room heated to 68° F., in 
which the cooling power of the air, measured by dry kata- 
thermometer, was 5 millicalories per sq. cm. per sec. Opposite 
or bracing conditions, with which the effect of the relaxing ones 
was compared, were satisfied by making the subjects work in a 
wind tunnel at 46° or 50° F., and ventilated with a large fan, 
the cooling power in this case being about 32. 

Work was done on a work-measuring machine of the bicycle 
type at the rate of 2170 ft.-lb. (300 kgm.) per min. at 70 r.p.m. ; 
or by walking on a revolving platform at 4 or 5 miles an hour. 
Each method gave similar results. In order to convey some 
idea of the work done by bicycle it may be mentioned that the 
net output of a man, weighing with his equipment 180 lb., 
_ would theoretically be equivalent to 2170 ft.-lb. per min. if he 
were climbing at the modest rate of 725 ft. per hour. It may 
incidentally be noted that quite a lot of investigation of the 
circumstances of mountain sickness is being carried out both in 
this country and in America by means of work-measuring 
bicycles}; and much information of interest from the climbing 
point of view could be obtained if the data necessary for con- 
verting the rate of output of work into terms of feet climbed per 
hour were determined. These data would have to be found 
experimentally, as the efficiency of the human body as a climbing 
engine may be different from its efficiency when driving a cycle. 

All the experiments were carried out about 8 hours after 
breakfast. The duration of work was adjusted so as to give 
definite evidence of mountain sickness—faintness, giddiness, 
headache. D.S. worked for only 10 minutes., while C. P. worked 
for two periods of 10 minutes separated by a resting interval of 
12 minutes. In each experiment the pulse rate was measured 
for the last minute of work. 


1 See for example American J. of Physiology, Oct. 1925. 
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Both sets of high altitude experiments—those under bracing 
and those under relaxing conditions—were repeated under sea- 
level conditions ; that is, while normal air containing 20‘9 per 
cent. of oxygen was breathed. Thus there were four distinct 
sets of conditions, dependent upon the state of the air breathed 
and the air surrounding the body, under which the observations 
were taken : 


1. Sea level—bracing. 83. High altitude—bracing. 
2. Sea level—relaxing. 4. High altitude—relaxing. 


Normal pulse rate would be at sea level—resting. The effect 
of work would be to increase this pulse rate. Such increase 
would be least under combination 1, and any further increase 
would be due to high altitude or relaxing conditions, or to 
the two combined. This further increase was determined by 
comparing the pulse rates between five of the six possible 
pairs of 1, 2, 3, and 4; and the average results worked out 
as follows : 


: Average Increase 
Sets With To Determine 


Compared the Effect of D age are 
1 & 2 |High oxygen supply.|Relaxing conditions |) 12 94 
3 & 4 [Low O. do. f 
1 & 3 |High cooling power. |High altitude . |) 14 11 
2 & 4 [Low do. do. Í 
1&4 — Relaxing conditions 

and high altitude 
together ; 23 36 


It will be noticed that the two observed values in the bottom 
line are approximately equal to the sum of those above, as they 
should be theoretically. 

The conclusion arrived at is that under conditions such “as 
glacier lassitude as experienced on Mt. Everest, produced by 
combined effects of overheating of the body and of breathing 
oxygen at low tension during light muscular work, the heart 
beat is markedly increased in rate owing merely to summation 
of the effects of each factor upon the heart. The pulse rate is 
an excellent guide to discomfort and distress of the heart 
during such conditions, a rate of 140 per minute being con- 
sidered the limit of safety in the subjects under the conditions 
specified.” P. J. H. U. 
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Tas Dent pu Mip1 LANDSLIDE. 
By J. W. WYATT. 


HE eastern slopes and precipices of the Cime de 1'Est are 
drained by the St. Barthélemy torrent, which flows into 
the Rhone a little above Lavey-les-Bains. This torrent is 
divided into four distinct portions, a knowledge of which helps 
to appreciate both the causes and the results of this disaster. 
On leaving its source, the outlet of the Plan Névé glacier, 
at about 8500 ft., the torrent falls down a very precipitous 
gorge with a drop of about 3000 ft. in a length of 1 km. 
Thence it has cut its way in a deep V-shaped trough through 
the alluvial and moraine-like soil of Jorat d’en Bas, falling 
a further 1500 ft. in 14 kms. Here it enters a very narrow and 
precipitous gorge which it has carved for itself in the rocks 
for a distance of about 2 kms., with a fall of 2000 ft., to where 
it enters the valley proper at La Rasse. From this point it 
has, in the course of ages, spread out and formed a large river 
cone, known as the Bois Noir, roughly 24 kms. long, with a fall 
of 700 ft., diverting the Rhone in a big bend from the Valais 
to the Vaudois side under the rock buttresses of the Dent de 
Morcles massif. A short distance above its junction with the 
Rhone both the railway and road bridges cross the torrent. 
The primary cause of the disaster at first was thought to 
be a large pocket formed in the Plan Névé glacier, which finally 
burst and caused the slide; this, I think, has been disproved, 
as the snout of the glacier looks quite normal and the gorge 
below it is free of debris. On Friday, September 17, two days 
before the first great slide, large falls of rock were heard coming 
down from the Cime de l'Est, and a heavy cloud of dust was 
observed rising from the valley ; it is surmised that this rockfall 
caused a barrage somewhere in the bed of the torrent till the 
water burst through and brought down an enormous volume 
of mud, detritus, and boulders. This swept through the Bois 
Noir, broke the road and bridge at La Rasse, carried away the 
trees by hundreds, and formed a lake of mud and boulders, in 
some places 800 to 400 yds. wide, and estimated from 20 to 
50 ft. deep. This time it passed safely under the road and 
railway bridges, but filled up so much of the bed of the Rhéne 
as to reduce it to half its proper width. Some of the blocks 
were as large as a small cottage or shed. 
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On September 25 we had thirty-six hours of heavy rain, 
which caused the second and much more serious disaster of 
the 26th. The flooded torrent completely carried away the 
rallway bridge, broke the electric current, and, embedded an 
engine and two carriages of a train caught by the mud stream 
owing to the cutting off of the power. It filled up the whole 
bed of the Rhone to a depth of 40 to 50 ft., thus diverting the 
river, then in flood, in the form of a huge inverted D; this 
carried away the high road to Morcles for a distance of 100 to 
150 yds., as well as trees, meadows, a portion of the promenade 
of Lavey-les-Bains, and damaged the pumping station of the 
baths. I went up there the following day, and the scene was 
a remarkable one ; the old bed of the Rhône looked like a flow 
of molten lava; there was no trace of railway or bridge, and the 
mass of mud and boulders was piled up in front of the train as 
high as the roof of the carriages ; from time to time trees and 
soil were falling into the river, which was a raging torrent. 
Fortunately the road bridge was then intact, and passengers 
were transferred by a fleet of Government motor-buses and 
lorries, the through traffic being diverted over the Lótschberg 
line. 

In about a week, by working night and day under the search- 
lights of the forts of St. Maurice, they were able to clear a single 
line, to erect a temporary bridge, and to run temporary steam 
trains. The larger blocks floating on the mud were blasted ; 
, but an attempt, by blasting, to cut a way for the Rhone failed 
completely. 

Then, in the early morning of October 10, after more heavy 
rain, the mud stream started for the third time and broke this 
time the main-road bridge, but the temporary railway bridge 
was saved by a great mass piled up above the remains of the 
road bridge to a height of 9 to 10 ft. and fully 20 ft. deep to the 
torrent bed. 

The stream has now cleared a deep channel for itself, which 
they are improving, and, granted reasonable weather, they may 
be able to cope with the situation without further disaster till 
the melting of the snows in the spring. Meanwhile parties of 
climbers, engineers, and experts are exploring the whole gorge 
and the slopes of the Cime de 1'Est to see what can be done.! 
With colder weather the Rhone is not likely to give further 
trouble. 


1 Their detailed report is to be issued later under the auspices 
of the Groupe de St. Maurice of the Monte Rosa Section of the Swiss 
Alpine Club. 
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I have been up three or four times, once to the foot of the 
Gagnerie at Jorat d'en Haut under the outlet of the glacier, 
and also up the gorge itself from La Rasse so far as it was safe 
or possible to go. 

So far as I am able to form an opinion, I think the first cause 
was a barrage formed by the rockfalls from the Cime de l'Est, 
thus blocking the stream somewhere along the trough of moraine 
detritus near Jorat d'en Bas, and possibly also lower down in 
the gorge itself.” When I was up there on October 4 the snout 
of the glacier looked quite normal, but the deep trough in the 
second portion had evidently been freshly cut into; the depth 
of the trough I estimated at from 100 to 150 ft., and boulders 
and detritus were falling down the sides the whole time, and on 
my way up, before leaving the wood, a very large avalanche 
went down the bed of the torrent below me with a noise of 
thunder. I could distinctly see two large light-coloured 
patches under the aréte of the Cime, at a height of roughly 
9000 ft., where presumably the falls had taken place, and small 
stonefalls were even then coming down now and again. 

The causes of the second and third disasters seem fairly obvious 
and due to the stream, swollen by the rain, bringing down the 
mass of mud and rock spread throughout the Bois Noir. 

The flowing mass, when it came down the first time, must 
have been a remarkable spectacle, for, when I went up the 
bed of the gorge, the remains of debris and mud were to be seen 
on the rocks, and on the bushes and trees on the edge of the. 
ravine to a height of quite 30 to 50 ft., and even more in places. 
Also the forest high above the gorge on both sides was coated 
thickly with a white dust like dirty hoar frost. 

The mud is now settling down or has been partly washed 
away by the rain, and the scene down the Bois Noir is an 
indescribable wilderness of boulders and silt, with broken and 
splintered fir trees sticking out in all directions, which the 
peasants are now digging out for firewood. 

The weather during August, and especially September, has 
been exceptionally dry and warm, and I never saw the Dents 
du Midi with so little snow upon them; such conditions, 
I think, often cause rock and stone falls. 

Gregory of Tours and Bishop Marius both record in detail 
similar disasters from this torrent dating as far back as the sixth 
century, and a peasant at La Rasse told me he remembered in 
1877, as a lad, a bigger landslide than the present one, which 
carried away all the bridges but then stopped and did not recur. 
He also said there was a much smaller one twenty years later. 
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SOME First ASCENTS IN THE NORTHERN CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


[Mt. Fryatt, Lapensée, Pt. ca. 9800 ft., Throne Mountain, 
| Castle Mt. (E. face).] 


By J. W. A. HICKSON. 


N accordance with a plan evolved the previous year, Mr. 
Howard Palmer and the writer met at Jasper, Alberta, on 
the morning of July 4 last, and were camped the same afternoon 
14 miles from that town on the W. bank of the Whirlpool 
River, an important tributary of the Athabaska. The pack 
train, consisting of fifteen horses and three men, was supplied 
by the well-known outfitters Otto Brothers of Jasper, some of 
whose men had already prospected, under given directions, the 
route to the main objective of the trip, Mount Fryatt (11,026 ft.), 
south of, and visible from, the town and the highest unclimbed 
peak in the Park, glacier-clad on several sides. The Swiss, 
Hans Fuhrer, who had for the last dozen years been taking 
parties up Mount Rainier, was the mountain guide. 

On the third day the party reached the fording place across 
the Whirlpool, to find that it was impracticable, owing to un- 
usually high water caused by the warm weather. On several 
days as late as 8 p.m. the thermo registered 75° F. at 3600 ft. 
A raft had to be constructed, the horses unloaded, and after 
arduous exertions men and baggage were got across the enor- 
mously swollen river, in the course of which operation the alpine 
ropes saw their first use. Late in the afternoon of the fourth 
day the party made camp at approximately 6600 ft. between 
two lakes at the head of Divergence Creek, an eastern tributary 
of the Whirlpool and in sight of the W. ridge of Mount Fryatt, 
and remained for almost a week. It 1s improbable that any 
human beings had been here before. 

From this camp after some preliminary activities on neigh- 
bouring ridges from which a probable route up the peak was 
reconnoitred, an attempt was made to climb it on the 10th, 
the weather still being fine. Although the start was made 
immediately after daylight at 3.45 a.m., yet the approach to the 
mountain was so circuitous and long, that it was 11.30 a.m. 
before an altitude of some 9600 ft. was attained, whence the 
more interesting and difficult part of the climbing began on 
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the steep S.W. side of the peak, on which no glacier descends. 
Here there was fresh snow which was rapidly melting, and a sharp 
lookout had to be kept for falling stones. Higher up and about 
600 to 700 ft. below the summit, according to the variation in 
the depth of the band, there is an encircling vertical belt of 
yellow rock which caused the party some anxiety. Fortunately 
a way was found up through it at its place of least height, some 
200 ft., by means of a series of quite difficult chimneys and 
cracks. The ascent of these, requiring an hour and a half, 
brought one to easy climbing a couple of hundred feet below 
the summit, which was reached at 4.50 P.M. 

Hardly had the party had time to look around from this 
point of vantage when an electric storm encircled the mountain. 
Vivid lightning and loud peals of thunder, accompanied by an 
atmosphere that sizzled intensely, suggested to the climbers, 
who were unwilling to leave the summit without obtaining 
further views, making their bodies as ‘ absent’ as possible, 
which they did by flattening themselves face downwards on the 
rock. In twenty-five minutes the storm passed with very 
little rain. Some determinations of altitude having been made 
and the usual cairn erected, the descent was commenced at the 
rather late hour of 5.40 p.m. Considerations of safety led to 
an alteration of the route below the belt of rocks, and this 
demanding more time, it was beginning to be dark when the 
party regained the ridge at some 9600 ft., where the rope could 
be taken off. After a slight halt for food, very little having been 
partaken of since noon, it was decided to remain here until 
daybreak rather than attempt a descent by an unknown route 
in the dark, with the likelihood of falling stones. On the way 
up it had become apparent that the return to camp could be 
considerably shortened. Disagreeable as it was, owing to a 
chilling wind, threatening skies and a lack of sleep, to remain 
more or less inactive for nearly six hours, none of the party 
suffered more than temporary discomfort. Next morning 
camp was reached in fine weather at 8 o’clock. 

Two days later the whole outfit was transferred to a neigh- 
bouring valley a little to the S.W., and camp established 
in a lovely Alpine meadow at 7000 ft. The scene was quite 
Tyrolean. From here a first ascent was made of a pinnacled 
rock peak Lapensée (10,190 ft.), named from an early victim of 
the waters of the Athabaska. It was climbed mainly by two 
steep couloirs at right angles to one another, in which there 
was still considerable snow and some ice. Looking up from the 
beginning of the first, the summit is almost vertically above you. 
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On this peak there were some vertical cliffs to work up, and 
the danger of falling stones was also constantly present. 
Fortunately the party was camped near to the mountain, so 
that the trip was completed in fifteen hours. Three days after- 
wards, the weather having in the meantime broken, the first 
ascent of an unnamed peak, ca. 9800 ft. over a pass to the S.E. 
of the Lapensée Meadow Camp, was effected and return made 
in twelve hours. Its S.W. ridge afforded some pleasant rock 
work without the rope. A heavy snowstorm overwhelmed 
the climbers next day. So soon as the weather cleared, the 
party made haste to descend to the Whirlpool, which could 
now be crossed easily on horses, and reached Jasper again on 
the evening of July 22. 

On the 25th Palmer and the writer set out again with a lessened 
train and with Jean Weber of Chur in place of Fuhrer, who was 
required at the A.C.C. Camp in Tonquin Valley, which they 
also were heading for. Travelling by way of the Astoria 
River, a westerly affluent of the Athabaska, they managed 
en route to make the first ascent of Throne Mountain 
(10,144 ft.), immediately S.W. of Mt. Edith Cavell, which is 
situated in the south angle between the Astoriaand Whirlpool. 
It was a long tour, and the last 800 ft. were fairly difficult, 
the climbers having to come down part of the way on the 
rope. ‘The party had another experience of a night in the 
open, fortunately where it was possible to make a fire. From 
the A.C.C. Camp, Palmer and the writer reconnoitred the 
unclimbed Mt. Redoubt (10,200 ft.), one of the precipitous 
Rampart Group on which an unsuccessful attempt had been 
made a few days before, and formed the opinion that, owing 
to fresh snow, it was not in a favourable condition to climb. 

During the latter half of August the writer was at Lake 
Louise, and thence carried out with Edward Feuz what he had 
planned to do the previous season: the ascent by the hitherto 
unclimbed E. face of the S.E. tower of Castle Mountain, 
not far from the Canadian Pacific Railway track, and situated 
half-way between Lake Louise and Banff. It proved to be 
the hardest piece of rock work which he had undertaken in the 
Canadian Rockies since ascending Mt. Louis in 1921; and 
bits of it compare favourably as regards technical difficulties 
with anything presented by Mt. Louis or any other Rocky 
Mountain peak known to him. The party left Lake Louise 
Hotel by motor at 7.80 a.m., and after proceeding 19 miles 
began walking at an altitude of approximately 4700 ft. No 
time could be lost, since there were some 5000 ft. to climb. 
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The motor had been ordered to return at 8 p.m. Quick going 
through the lower woods and a long and rapidly executed traverse 
around the walls of the peak to the E. led in some three hours 
to stiffish rock climbing. The final 900 ft. of vertical cliffs and 
chimneys, with overhanging rocks, required two anda half hours 
to surmount and still longer to descend, since four ropings-off, 
for which the rocks had to be tested, were necessitated. Extra 
ropes, slings and rope-soled shoes were carried and used. The 
main road was reached again at 9 P.m., and Lake Louise an 
hour later. 

The weather this last season was on the whole favourable for 
mountaineering, more especially in the earlier part of the summer ; 
but there is usually some drawback. Smoke was prevalent even 
throughout July, curtailing on many occasions the extent of 
the view, and rendering photography more than usually difficult. 


THe Mount Logan EXPEDITION. 


[The two following articles are reprinted for the information of 
mountaineers, since the equipment: and food reports of the 
Everest Expedition have not been made available.] 


Foop. 
By A. H. MacCARTHY. 


(Reprinted by permission from the ‘ Canadian Alpine 
Journal,’ 1925.) 


SHORT word of only four letters, but a significant word, 

on which, perhaps more than anything else, depends the 
success or failure of a difficult undertaking; for it is not 
in battle alone that men fight on their stomachs; almost 
every vigorous, gruelling, long-sustained effort by its final 
victory reflects the efficiency and sufficiency of the food supply. 
With a record of scores of ambitious mountaineering cam- 
paigns resulting in failure, due to lack of sufficient or proper 
food supplies, the Mount Logan Committee has put on notice 
that a failure of the Logan Expedition on account of miscal- 
culation in this essential requirement would stamp across the 
record of its work the significant word ‘ Cultus.’ 1 Therefore, 


1 Chinook jargon—‘ No good.’ 
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after a most thorough investigation of the hazards oí the 
undertaking and the possible long delays that might be encoun- 
- tered in the attack on Mount Logan, the Committee decided that 
provision should be made for a possible three months' campaign 
from railhead, and it accordingly authorized the purchase of an 
outfit for that period. -Later events clearly justified the decision 
on the part of the Committee, and the responsibility for any 
miscalculation that may have been found in the food supply 
must rest upon my shoulders, for 1 undertook the work of 
determining the quantities and character of provisions and 
supplies for the trip as well as the methods of putting up the 
same. 

In settling these questions four major features entered 
as determining factors: a long, difficult approach to the 
base of the massif; long, difficult work at high altitudes ; 
exposure of the entire supply to freezing temperatures; and 
the possibility of many weeks of sustained effort without fresh 
food of any kind. 

The long and difficult route from railhead and the consequent 
heavy transportation expense made it imperative that, as far 
as possible, a selection of light-weight foods should be made 
and also that it should not include items requiring heavy or 
bulky containers. Consistent with the supply of essential 
elements the list was divided into three types—food of a normal 
heavy quality to be used along the line of approach and at the 
advance base camp, little or none of which would require 
further transportation after being cached during the winter ; 
next, a supply of concentrated and light-weight foods that 
must be relayed by back-packing along the upper reaches of 
the massif, where every ounce of weight would be vitally 
important; and, finally, an ample supply of emergency or 
‘iron’ rations always to be carried and available during work 
at high altitude for use if storm-bound away from camp. 

As virtually the entire outfit of equipment and supplies 
had to be taken in during the winter when transport work © 
could best be done over the ice stretches, and there, at several 
points, cached for many weeks until the climbing party arrived 
in May, it was reasonably probable that a certain percentage of 
it would be spoiled by dampness or because of repeated freezing 
and thawing ; also it was possible that some of the caches in or 
near the limit of timber might be destroyed by wild animals. 
Hence it seemed advisable to make a reasonable allowance for 
such contingencies, and the supply was finally figured out ona 
basis of four pounds per man per day, this being considered 
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liberal because of the concentrated strength and light character 
of many items of the list. Thus, figured on the basis of a party 
of ten men for ninety days, it resulted in 8600 pounds of food, 
with forty per cent. added for containers. 

With the prospect of being many weeks on the trail without 
fresh provisions and the possibility of being storm-bound for 
many days at a time in camp, it was very necessary that, at 
least in the heavier foods, there should be a good variety in 
order to afford a frequent change of diet and thus help to keep 
appetites normally strong. While a long list of food may 
seem to increase the difficulties of the commissary, in fact the 
difficulties are more imaginary than real provided care is 
taken to have commodities put up in systematic convenient 
‘form ; and had our expedition been checked with many days of 
Inaction and consequent lack of exercise, I am sure the great 
value of our large variety of meats, vegetables, cereals, fruits 
and beverages would have been more patent than was brought 
out by our few well-distributed days of enforced rest. 

In order to facilitate the handling of foods during the cam- 
paign and also to afford them the best protection from bad 
weather conditions all commodities such as sugar, flour, corn- 
meal, rice, salt, cereals, dried fruits, dehydrated vegetables and 
the like, were put up in three and five pound bags, and these 
were then assembled in from fifty to sixty pound lots, which 
were then packed in heavy paraffined bags, with an outer 
cover of heavy canvas bags, on which was stencilled the bag 
number and its contents. This method of double bagging 
was also used to protect the bacon, boned hams and the two-day 
caches left along the line of approach. 

As far as possible all other commodities were provided in 
small unit containers suitable for one meal for one man or for 
one meal for the party, thus avoiding the trouble of carting 
half-used packages. 

Caches along the line, where stops of several days were 
to be expected, were made up of heavy solid foods, with a 
supply of flour for biscuits and bread in order to afford a change 
from the hardtack which served us so well while on the trail 
and during high elevation work. One other excellent substitute 
for the bread ration, and a relief from the hardtack, was a good 
supply of flapjack flour, which was used with much satisfaction 
as far up the route as * Windy Camp.’ A sourdough pot was 
not practicable because of the scarcity of fuel and no proper 
camp facilities to keep it from freezing. l 

After making provision for a party of ten for ninety days and 
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caching food at the various points on the basis of these figures, 
the party that actually set out on the campaign from Trail End 
consisted of eight men, thus giving us an extra margin in our 
food supply, this percentage of gain being repeated on the 
plateau when, after having made provision for eight men, two 
turned back and subsisted on the food left as reserves in the 
chain of camps below. 

With these occurrences in our favour and but two days’ delay 
in our schedule on account of bad weather, we had an abundance 
of food at all stages of the advance as well as the retreat ; 
excepting when a bear or wolverine destroyed our two small 
caches at the beginning of timber, where it really made little * 
difference to us. There was no need at any time to put the 
party on limited rations, so no data were kept as to the actual 
consumption per day, nor was any check made of the food 
abandoned at the various camps during the retreat. I think, 
however, it was evident to all that the four-pound allowance 
per man would have been ample for considerably more than 
the ninety days for a party of ten as originally figured upon. 

In reverse order of their use and attractiveness the following 
are the list of items for each group of food supplies : 

Emergency or Iron Rations :—Lump sugar, hulled walnuts, 
raisins, pitted dates, sweet chocolate, cheese, and Vita-Food. 

High Altitude Food :—Bacon, sausage, boned chicken, and 
veal loaf; butter, cheese, dried eggs, dehydrated potatoes, and 
carrots; hardtack, ginger snaps, flapjack flour, erbswurst, 
rolled oats, klim, and brown sugar, tea, cocoa, ovaltine, bovril, 
and vegex, salt, pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, and dried horse- 
radish. 

Heavy Food for Bases and Caches :—Bacon, boned ham, 
corned beef, veal loaf, sausage, and dried eggs; dehydrated 
potatoes, carrots, onions, and string béans ; baked beans, butter, 
cheese, minced meat, and plum pudding; flour, cornmeal, 
macaroni, hardtack, rice, rolled oats, wheat flakes, white sugar, 
klim, evaporated and condensed milk, tea, coffee, cocoa; 
pickles, mustard, sauces, salt and pepper; curry powder; 
jam, marmalade, and dried fruits, extracts and flavourings, etc. 

For convenience in transporting, using, and keeping account 
of the supply of provisions during the advance on high levels, 
all rations, other than the meats, were assembled in two-day 
lots for eight men and packed in one paraffin bag with a total 
weight of 35 pounds each ; the meats were put in white canvas 
bags, each bag containing bacon 6 pounds, sausage 8 pounds, 
and boned chicken 24 pounds, giving a total of 39 pounds; 
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thus each of these bags made a compact comfortable pack for 
one man to handle. 
The two-day allowances were as follows : 


Bacon 2 pounds Ginger snaps 1 pound 
Boned chicken 4 5 Erbswurst $ E 
Sausage 2 Li Klim 1 ‘a 
Dried eggs 1 7 Vegex or bovril 1 5 
Dehydrated Cocoa or 
potatoes 2 ag ovaltine 1 5 
Dehydrated Tea toy, 
carrots 1 F Salt, pepper, 
Butter 2 3 nutmeg, 
Cheese 2 ‘ cinnamon 4 a 
Oatmeal or rice 4 la — 
Sugar 5 e 4l} ,, 
Dried fruits 4 , Bag 14 , 
Jam 2 y 
Hardtack 5 Y Total 43 pounds 


There was also a liberal supply of sardines in oil for use at 
luncheon time, which was easy to carry and a sustaining food. 

While the lists of articles to be issued on the various stages 
of the expedition were not especially difficult to compile, the 
question of the quantities of each was a matter of considerable 
speculation, and in some instances resulted in a compromise or 
surrender to individual tastes; for instance, a penchant for 
cocoa and a feeling that it was absolutely essential to success 
made one climber almost refuse to join the party for fear he 
might find lacking that particular beverage to carry him over 
the top; another felt that it was jam that was the prime 
requisite ; ham was advecated above bacon, while two others 
agreed as to bacon but disagreed as to the proper way to 
serve it; one felt certain that bacon cooked to a crisp would 
ensure success, while his * buddie’ extolled its virtues when 
thoroughly warmed through—and so on down the list. 

In despair, but with a hope of satisfying all tastes, 1 adhered 
to my original lists but added a more liberal supply of condi- 
ments: black pepper,’ celery salt, cinnamon, nutmeg, curry 
powder, horse-radish, Worcestershire and H.P. Sauce, Gulden’s 
Mustard, and suggested to each man that he must be satis- 
fied with what the cook served or choose his own “pizen”; 
I added a supply of malted milk, Jamaica Ginger, and brandy 
to the medical chest as palliatives against indiscretion. 
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This method apparently proved effective, for at no time 
was there any complaint about the menu and the supply was 
more than ample for every demand made upon it. 

If an expedition is at all worth while, certainly, above 
all else, it warrants an ample supply of proper food, the vital 
need in dumb brute and human life that has carried society 
on from year to year in its conquest of the world about us. 


NOTES ON EQUIP MENT. 
By H. S. HALL, JR. 


(Reprinted by permission from the * Canadian Alpine 
Journal,’ 1925.) 


N describing the equipment used on the Mount Logan 
Expedition it will be well first to record briefly the 
conditions prevailing while the party was in the field. 

During the first week, after leaving McCarthy on May 12th, 
the weather and travel conditions were not unlike that of the 
Canadian Rockies in June: temperature ranging from 82° to 
50° F. between night and day; the ground was wet and often 
marshy in the woods ; streams were low, and weather generally 
fair ; all at an altitude of 1500 to 3000 feet. The second week’s 
travel in varying weather was over the moraines of the Chitina, 
Walsh, and Logan Glaciers, up the main ice stream of the last, 
which, at first bare, was buried above 4500 feet by snow; and 
then up the snow-covered Ogilvie Glacier. By this time the 
night temperatures were from 10° to 20° F., with the days fair 
to snowing. By the end of the third week winter conditions 
prevailed, except that the reflected heat of the sun on the snow 
was still considerable on clear, still days. The temperature 
gradually dropped and the severity of storm and winds increased 
as higher altitudes were reached, until minimums of more than 
-30° were encountered with a mean temperature for the twenty- 
four hours of well below zero. On the return journey in the 
lower valleys, normal summer conditions prevailed. In the 
brief period of two months the party experienced a range of 
weather and travel conditions varying from spring to winter 
and back to summer. Equipment had to be provided to meet 
these extremes, 
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Personal Equipment.* 


In the valleys below the glaciers personal equipment approxi- 
mated that used on a summer trip in the Canadian Rockies, 
with the exception of the footwear, which varied from ordinary 
walking boots to shoe-pacs. The latter were preferred by 
several of the party because of their adaptability to almost 
any marching conditions. Once the glaciers were reached, 
and particularly above 5000 ft., the special equipment required 
for an expedition of this kind was used. It was about as follows, 
although each man's personal outfit varied somewhat to suit 
his particular requirements : 

Footwear :—(1) Shoe-pacs or ‘barker boots’ as they are 
known in New England, consisting of a rubber foot-piece 
with leather upper, the whole about twelve inches high and 
secured by lacing, ordinary or rawhide. An inner sole of felt, 
hair, leather, cork, or some combination of these, was generally 
used inside the shoe-pac. Above the altitude of day-melting 
the shoe-pac was displaced by the dry-tanned (2) Indian 
moccasin. The moccasins, to be effective, had to be of a size 
to allow at least four and sometimes five pairs of socks (3). In 
the shoe-pacs two pairs of socks were the average. 

The socks used varied from different weights of wool to 
the so-called Eskimo socks, consisting of an outer knitted 
wool and an inner fleece-like lining which, by setting up friction, 
increased the circulation in the feet. Socks were changed 
from day to night, even at the highest camps, as a more effective 
means of combating the cold. The greatest difficulty experi- 
enced with the socks was to obtain pairs which would go well 
over one another so as not to bind and thus restrict the circula- 
tion by the time the fourth pair was put on. This is a matter 
which requires careful planning at home (4). 

Underwear :—Some members of the party who habitually 
wear the light cotton B.V.D. type continued to do so during 
the earlier stages of glacier travel, but later changed to light 
wool, then to heavy wool, and finally to two pairs of heaviest 
wool at the higher altitudes. Two-piece were preferable to 
union suits (5). 

Shirts :—These generally varied from the light O.D. wool of 
the familiar army type to Woods (Ottawa) kersey cloth, or its 
equivalent, a heavy rough wool cloth used by lumbermen. As 
many as three shirts were sometimes worn at one time (6). 


1 See notes at end. 
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Trousers :—Two principal types used were either the water- 
proof or windproof canvas of the * Duxbak’ pattern or the 
mackinaw or other wool cloth. The Duxbak proved the 
most satisfactory under all conditions and were worn by some 
of the party throughout the trip. It was a luxury to change to 
wool trousers at night when this could be managed (7). 

Gloves :—(8) Until wool was required by the cold, a cotton 
glove with leather palm proved very satisfactory as a means of 
protecting the hands against wind and sunburn and general 
rough usage. Later, one or two wool mittens with leather outer 
mittens and, in extreme cold, a large windproof outer mitten 
with longer gauntlet were generally worn (9). _ 

Headgear :—Canvas or felt, with brim, at lower altitudes ; 
one or two woollen helmets, at least one of the Balaclava type 
for wear higher up (10). 

Outer Clothing :—(11) Drill cloth ‘ parkas’ with hoods and 
extending to, or below, the knees were worn over all as protec- 
tion against wind and storm often at the middle and, nearly 
always, at the higher altitudes. These were invaluable. 
Sweaters were sometimes worn just inside the parka, if not 
nearer the skin. No furs were used. 

Snow and Wind Glare Protection :—(12) Snow glasses of 
several types were employed. The light aluminium frame 
of the so-called Chamonix glass was perhaps the most satis- 
factory. Smoked, amber, fieuzal and Crookes glass were tried. 
After a fair trial of all these types, under varying and particu- 
larly severe conditions, I personally found amber the best. 
More light is admitted through amber than through either dark 
smoked or dark fieuzal, but 1 found it a restful light and one 
which did not tire my eyes or cause the slightest blindness. 
I had no eye trouble of any kind. Others of the party used 
smoked or fieuzal glass exclusively with varying success. 
Experience of many expeditions has shown a lack of agree- 
ment as to the best type or shade of snow glass. Personal 
experience is the most important factor and should govern 
each case. 

(18) A dark-stained mosquito head-net was found to be very 
effective as a protection for the face and neck from the sun’s 
glare and, to a lesser degree, even from the wind. It seemed to 
lessen the glare by fifty per cent. For such sunburn as was 
unavoidable lanolin rubbed into the skin at night was found to 
be effective (14). The use of grease during the day on portions 
exposed to sunburn was at best of questionable value and, in 
some cases, positively harmful. 
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Snowshoes :—(15) The snowshoes used were of three types : 
(1) the ordinary Canadian shoe with simple attachable leather 
foot strap. These proved fairly satisfactory ; (2) the Alaskan 
shoe with thong foot attachment. Except that the foot not 
infrequently slipped from the thong, these seemed generally 
satisfactory ; (3) bearpaw shoe with strong leather toe-piece 
and heel-strap, the whole attached by an articulated metal 
hinge to a metal bar in the shoe (16). This type of snowshoe ' 
seemed by all odds to give the least trouble to its wearer and to 
be the most efficient for all the uses to which it was put, such as 
walking in hard or soft snow with or without packs, uphill 
or on the level, as well as for sled pulling. For trail breaking 
in deep powdery snow the long snowshoe is better. I do not 
think a bearpaw shoe can be equalied for climbing. The 
hinged toe-piece made by Sprague in Boston is the best I have 
ever seen. 

Crampons used were generally the Swiss. The web straps 
froze and gave trouble in the zero temperatures (17). Heavy 
felt soles had to be used as an insulation against the cold metal. 
Another type used, not strictly a crampon, consisted of a flat- 
soled leather foot-piece to which were clamped tempered steel 
sharpened spikes, four on the ball and four on the heel of each 
foot (18). A strap across the toes, one across the instep and 
one from a heelpiece just below the ankle bone held this con- 
trivance firmly on the foot. It was much more easily put on 
and taken off than the Swiss crampon in cold weather, but it 
was considerably heavier and more awkward to carry. 


Other Equipment. 


Packboards, packsacks and packstraps were used for back- 
packing. The Duluth or Poiré packsack was preferred by 
some members of the party for carrying their packs, whether 
light or heavy (19). For the heavier packs of sixty pounds and 
upwards the packboard was generally used, the type with 
slightly curved frame to fit the back being preferable to the 
straight back (20). A packstrap consisting of a chest harness 
with ropes to which backpacks of almost any size and weight 
in bag containers could be fastened was tried, but did not meet 
with unqualified success. 

The tents used were of two types. The Alpine tent with 
sewed-in floor was about eight feet square at the base and rose, 
supported by a single sectional metal pole (21), to a seven- 
foot peak. At the rear was an eighteen-inch wall (22). The 
entrance was funnel-shaped and could be drawn together and 
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securely tied with pucker strings. There was a mosquito bar of 
the same design. The metal pole was supported by a number 
of guy ropes attached either to pegs or at h'gher altitudes to ice 
axes or snowshoes. There were two ventilators in the rear wall 
and one just below the peak. These tents withstood well 
the severest storms (23). Two tents of slightly smaller and 
lighter fabrication were used, being supported by a bamboo 
pole with a two-foot crosspiece at the peak. They weighed ten 
pounds and accommodated three men, while the larger tents 
housed four. They did not stand the high winds quite as well 
as the Alpine tents, but were more easily carried. 

The sleeping bags made by the Woods Manufacturing Co., 
of Ottawa, consisted of two eiderdown quilts, a camel’s hair 
blanket, a waterproof cover and a ground cloth. The outer 
cover was joined at the edge by clasps. Each of these bags 
could be unclasped, laid out flat, and a similar bag clasped 
into it, making one double bag. One such bag was about 
six feet wide over all. Four men slept in it for twelve days, 
above 14,000 ft. This arrangement gave added warmth but 
allowed less than normal relaxation. The single bags weighed 
twenty-four pounds complete (24). Only about sixteen pounds 
were taken. 

Air mattresses were used under the sleeping bags for the six 
weeks spent on the snow and ice. Without them above the 
base camp with the aim of reducing weights, it would have 
been difficult to have kept warm, so persistent is the chill 
emanating from an icy bed even through the waterproof tent 
floor (25). These mattresses weighed eight pounds and were 
filled by means of a bicycle pump. 

(26) Cooking was done on gasoline stoves: Coleman No. 2 
as far as the base camp at Cascade; and Primus, roarer type, 
above this. Both these stoves caused some trouble but were, 
on the whole, satisfactory. The gasoline was carried in gallon 
tins, our consumption being about one gallon per day at the 
lower camps and decreasing to half a gallon per day above King 
Col, where the exigencies of transportation made it an extremely 
precious commodity. 


[The following valuable additional comments were made by 
Captain MacCarthy when lately in London, and at my particular 
request.—J. P. FARRAR.] 


(1) Ordinary climbing boots proved less satisfactory at all 
stages of the trip than the shoe-pacs and the moccasins. I had 
a pair that in 1925 I wore but one hour. 
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(2) No oil, hence porous and warm. 

(3) And a thick felt insole worn inside the last pair of socks. 

(4) And each size should be of a different colour, so as to be 
easily sorted out and put on in proper order. 

(5) As they give added protection around the abdomen, and 
also one pair can be changed when needed without changing 
all. 

(6) Several light-weight shirts were more convenient and 
efficient than one heavy one, because more easily adjusted to 
changing conditions and more efficient because of the air spaces. 

(7) Pant legs were left long and the bottoms tied tight 
outside of boot tops around the ankles, thus keeping out snow. 

(8) Piece of wolverine fixed on thumb very serviceable on 
which to wipe nose. 

(9) Mittens slung with tape around the neck to protect from 
loss and to save time when on march. 

(10) Heavy golf cap with fur-lined ear-flaps proved very 
serviceable, which, with helmet pulled over it, in extreme 
weather was most satisfactory. 

(11) Parkas should be long enough to go well below knees. 

(12) Halloram, the new glass that cuts the light but does not 
discolour, is by far the best for me. Did not have them on 
Logan but used them this year in Alps. 

(13) Have inconvenienced myself for years with the ex- 
asperating head nets and veils, but now that I have found the 
Sechehaye paste I can see no real need for nets or veils. 

(14) Did not know about the Sechehaye paste at that time. 

(15) The Alaskan Tracker snowshoe was supplied in order to 
serve for trail breaking in winter with the dog teams, as well as 
for the summer trip. 

(16) These bearpaw were somewhat larger in area than the 
Swiss raquettes and also were fitted with two short spikes to 
assist on crusted snow and ice surfaces. 

(17) Leather straps by far better. 

(18) These leather-soled crampons also turned badly on the 
foot on side slopes, and so did not give very secure footing. 
Swiss type with leather straps the best. 

(19) And frequently a halt had to be called in order to let 
the wearer fiz his pack. They seemed to me to give a great 
deal of trouble or offered excellent excuses for stopping to 
get frequent rests | 

(20) The ordinary rucksack was most unsatisfactory for 
any kind of a load. 

(21) Pole to be in three sections of tube steel. 
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(22) On the four sides around base of tent was a canvas strip, 
on which snow could be packed and freeze to hold tent in 
position, and thus ice-axes at corners could bə pulled out in 
morning for use, leaving tent standing without them. 

(23) With the winter freight we took in three wall tents. 
One remained at ‘Turn’ Camp, and served as kitchen, 
dining and store room. Two were used, and finally abandoned 
at Cascades Camp, one as a store room and the other as kitchen 
and dining room. These added greatly to our comfort at both - 
camps. They were about 10 x 12 x 3, and weighed about 
30 lb. each, and so were too much of a burden to take to higher 
levels. Without bottoms and with only flap entrances, they 
would not have been serviceable at high levels. 

(24) These bags had two silk-covered eiderdown quilts, the 
inner one of 54 lb. detachable if not wanted, also ground sheet 
was separate. 

(25) These air mattresses were real life-savers, and invaluable 
to our party. 

(26) Fuel in pint, quart and gallon screw-top tins. 


WITH THE G.H.M. 
By GEORGE S. BOWER. 


Lorsqu'elle entra dans la ca-ba-ne 

Les habits trempés jusqu’aux os— 

Cette héroique ca-ra-va-ne 

Avait lair de sortir de l'eau. 

Ah! Comme c'est tris-te ! | 
—Song of the Pack. 


COMPANY with such a war song could not but appeal 

to an English Jonah, and, thanks to the tolerant 
kindness of MM. Morin and de Ségogne, being equipped with 
the necessary thousand marks, 1 found myself, early this year, 
elected to membership and trembling under the shadow of an 
invitation to join their revels at Chamonix, with Morin as M.C. 
My first expedition was made from the Couvercle, with 
Mme. and M. Damesme and Morin. We went to the Aréte des 
Rochassiers, which is one of Morin’s oyster beds. No pearls 
were found, but we opened to traffic the camel-shaped Pte. 
3640 S. (Pte. Damesme in future). It was climbed, without 
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difficulty, on the side remote from the Aig. Mummery. The 
blade-like dromedary’s head appeared rather precariously 
perched, so we merely hand-traversed along it, patted the head 
paternally, and returned. Rope engineering was not required 
for the descent. The return over interminable snow slopes 
below the Aig. Mummery was a lengthy and tiresome process. 
The hut was more than crowded: as I sank into the allotted 
gap in the company on the floor my neighbour murmured 
“C'est juste ” ! 

Our next venture, or rather speculation, was to go to the 
Requin Cabane with four days’ provisions. All the shepherds’ 
warnings were displayed next morning, so Morin and I, joined 
by Mile. Morin, confined our activities to the ordinary route 
up the Requin, with variations on the final tower, including a 
deeply delved chimney followed by a seductive open crack, and 
finishing with a one-step on the summit slab, taking off from 
a lively block. We were very soon joined by a well-known 
editor, with MM. Chevalier and de Gigord. A joyous party 
assembled for feeding purposes on the shoulder after the usual 
conversational strain of the descent of the Fontaine chimney. 
It was pleasing to observe how editors readily conform to the 
gallant customs of the country ! 

For some time the air had been full of a dry mist, such as one 
might encounter on Scafell on a fine summer morning, but by 
the time we had descended low down on the glacier, snow began 
to fall. It fell all night, and it fell next morning, and we fell 
to on our 8 days’ provisions and, after a colossal collation, fled 
down to the Montanvert, to extend the ring of gloomy grumblers 
around the glowing grate. 

Everything was white and hopeless, so next day I went with 
Mr. and Mrs. Chorley and their guide to get some ski-ing practice 
on snow slopes above the Lognan. The most poignant memory 
of that trip is the walk up to the Montanvert from Chamonix 
late at night. Morin lent me a lantern, but I tried to dispense 
with it until I fell off the path into some prickly herb, where- 
upon I lit it, and re-lit it, and staggered on, now resting my 
ski-strained limbs on the friendly wayside boulder, now calling 
for milk at the wayside chalet, and finally effecting an entrance 
into the locked hotel by means of English imprecations. 

For our next attempt, Morin and I were reinforced by 
Fallet, who had a day or two previously, with another member 
of the G.H.M., attempted the Charmoz by way of the very 
steep and forbidding hanging glacier which faces the Montan- 
vert and, stopped by storm when near the top, had actually 
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descended this terrible slope with only one axe, the other having 
been lost—and returned safely, after a remarkable exhibition 
of fortitude. But we were rained off at the Nantillons Rognon 
and Fallet had to return home. So that was that. Next day 
I went twice to the P.D.A.!, to revive hope and faith, and re- 
build shattered ideals with the richly vitaminous productions 
of that establishment. 

The following day the christian hour of 10 A.m. saw Jacques 
de Lépiney, Morin and me, accompanied by a diminutive but 
very willing young porter, setting forth for the Nantillons Col. 
The process seemed strange, and an inversion of sleep-walking, 
but our loads were very real. We sent the porter back from 
the Rognon and, the snow being mercifully tough, arrived 
at the Col at about 8 p.m. The purpose of all this? We 
thought at the time that it was to make another attempt on 
the Aiguille du Roc, or * Crag on the Grépon’ of Mummery’s 
great book, but, looking back with the sense of perspective and 
historical values given by time, it appears to me that we were 
catspaws, dupes and puppets of a certain editor, who had 
invested in a Zdarsky tent-sack and, it seems, wanted it testing, 
so, with the art which disguises artfulness, he offered to lend 
it to de Lépiney for the purpose of this expedition. Anyhow, 
we dumped this invention and most of our other gear in a 
snowy combe at the foot of the Blaitiére, and then Morin and I 
followed far away in the wake of de Lépiney up the S.W. ridge 
of the Grépon. We caught him up temporarily at the Bréche 
du Bec d’Oiseau, and looked down the gully leading to the 
foot of the Aig. du Roc. Like Robinson Crusoe we were 
horrified to see footsteps—in the snow at the base of the 
Aiguille ! 

We discussed at some length their probable origin and 
termination, to the great amusement, as we learned some days 
later, of their manufacturers, who were within earshot. 

De Lépiney forged ahead again with his usual effortless 
speed, and waited for us at the Pic Balfour Gap. He then led 
us up the Pointe Balfour (second ascent), without performing 
the Indian fakir rope trick, and everybody, like Puss, wearing 
boots. The ‘lisse’ fissure of 6 m. yielded to the sweetly 
persuasive posture now internationally known as the lay-back. © 
It was delightful sitting up there in the evening sunshine with 
no need to hurry away before the menace of night; these 
periods of calm, cow-like contemplation come too rarely in the 


1 [Pâtisserie des Alpes !] 
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Alpine lives of most of us, and are all the more precious when 
they do come. 

On our way down the lower part of the ridge to the Col we 
searched for possible rock emplacements for our sack, but all 
were rejected owing to the risk of falling out of bed, so, by a 
process of elimination, we arrived back at our snow combe just 
as the evening glow was on the snow and Jack Frost coming 
out for the night. We crouched side by side in the bag, facing 
the opening, and, as successive brews of tea, soup, and chocolate 
warmed our veins we chuckled : ‘ This is the hfe!’ and agreed 
that this was the twentieth-century form of bivouac with the 
sting taken out. Then we lay down for the night, side by 
side, the Blaitiére and a star showing eerily through the small 
celluloid window. 

Now I have no pretensions towards being a 100 per cent. 
full-blooded, hairy he-man, the sort of creature who, as Pigott 
Says, lives on a diet of iron filings and who sleeps between 
tin sheets. No, I had brought a sleeping-bag as well. Even 
so, my feet were cold, probably owing to the fact that I kept 
my boots on. The others slept for a time, and then came 
remarks such as: “J'ai froid aux pieds, and ‘ Quelle heure 
est-il ? —-the latter query being many times repeated. The 
air was full of body, and the walls streaming with condensation 
water. For the vigil before a difficult climb the sack is not 
to be recommended, but as a life and frostbite safeguard on a 
lengthy expedition necessanly involving a bivouac and the 
possibility of bad weather—its intended métier—it should be 
regarded as almost indispensable. 

We left it at 6.80 next morning—without regrets—just as the 
guides were going to work on the Grépon. At the Bee 
d’Oiseau Gap we fixed about 60 m. of rope and line, and first 
Morin and then I abseiled the whole length of it down the 
unfriendly gully, with its steep bed lined with flour-like snow. 
Any other process but abseiling would have been unthinkable. 
We had no more rope available for this work, and were only 
about half-way down, so Morin and I dissuaded de Lépiney from 
coming down to join us, relying on the cold wind to which he 
had been exposed for some time to make him accept our advice. 
Getting up again was hard work for all of us, and we felt 
claqués even if not dégonflés, and in no fit state for anything 
very stiff. After Morin had done some useful pioneering work, 
I went up the Grépon vía the Lochmatter chimney and the 
ordinary terminal crack, whilst the others came up the Knubel 
crack with the safeguard of a rope from above, and found it 
very stiff indeed. After abseiling down the ordinary final 
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crack we climbed the elongated gendarme between the summit 
and the Grand Diable (an unroped first ascent). Roping down 
the Dunod chimney, we soon arrived back at our camp at the 
Col, where no one suggested spending a second night. 

Two days later Morin and I walked up to that hut of huts 
the Rifugio Torino, lunching en route at the Restaurant du 
Requin. All that evening he made my blood run cold with 
bivouac stories, until I was almost afraid to go to bed. Next 
morning we started at 2.50, and arrived about dawn at the foot 
of Mt. Blanc du Tacul, led by our vagrant ambition, materialised 
in Morin. The ground showed abundant signs of the awful 
avalanche. With some difficulty a small rock buttress was 
gained and followed for an hour or two. Then, rounding 
a snowy corner, we were scandalized by the sight of a stretch 
of normally easy slabs almost covered with transparent ice. 
Our movements on such a chess-board were about as rapid as 
those of the pieces in a championship game, and on the farther 
side of the slabs it was found to be almost impossible to make 
our way down to the rocky bank of a huge couloir which seemed 
the only hopeful line to take. This couloir was an impressive 
sight, with its snow avalanches roaring and rushing continu- 
ously, like water, down a groove on its farther side. The 
weather was turning rapidly worse, so we decided to retreat, 
and escaped off the lower rocks in a flurry of snowflakes to 
-the tune of distant thunder. 

On the lower peaks it was raining and not snowing, and, 
to my eternal gratitude, Morin persuaded me to stop a night 
at the Requin hut, instead of returning in ballast to the 
Montanvert. It rained during the night, but was fine next 
morning when we set out at 6.30 a.m. for our previously 
planned route up the Requin. Available descriptions of the 
lower portion of Mayer’s Route,? by the E.N.E. Ridge, seemed 
very obscure when compared with orographical facts, and 
preliminary exploration a week or so previously had led us to 
believe that the start of this route from the Glacier du Requin 
really was by the preposterous-looking gully with church-like 
chockstones, although we were loath to admit it even to our- 
selves. Morin on that occasion suggested cutting this out by. 
ascending the E. face overlooking the cabane and joining the 
E.N.E. ridge very high up, and this, in effect, was what we 
now proceeded to do. 

We took to the rocks almost at the left-hand (facing the slope) 
upper extremity of the little Gl. du Requin about an hour 


2 Cf. Vallot’s Les Aiguilles de Chamomz, p. 181. 
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after leaving the cabane, and were immediately struck by the 
contrast with our expedition of the previous day. Then 
everything was grim and hostile. To-day butterflies fluttered 
among the flowers in the crevices of the friendly red rocks, 
the sun shone, we were fit, and life was very good. We moved 
upwards to the right for some distance to a terrace on the right 
(always facing the mountain) of a wide and shallow slabby 
couloir descending from the E.N.E. ridge near the summit. 
We kept to the rocks on the right of this without serious 
difficulty up to the ridge, and along this for a short distance 
as far as a sizable gendarme, where my ration of leading was 
exhausted and Morin took over. It was necessary to climb up 
a short crack and through a compressive cleft on to the other 
(the Plan) side of the ridge. Here things looked unpleasant. 
On this flank was a number of shelving, snow-covered ledges, 
which Morin thought had been traversed by Mayer, presumably 
in more agreeable conditions. In front, on the ridge, we were 
faced by a steep tower, so, reluctant to leave the sun and 
embark on an Arctic-like adventure, we turned our attention 
once more to the E. face. 

I let Morin down a very steep chimney; he ascended an 
easier one on the other side of a gully and reported hopefully, 
so I joined him after roping down the steep chimney, an 
operation in which my coat took a leading part and caught, 
as coats do in novels, on a projecting rock, with dire results. 
After traversing some distance, expecting but still not quite 
certain of a happy ending, we were able to rise again to the 
crest of the ridge, a short distance from the finish of the 
ordinary way. The summit was reached at 1.15 p.m., and we 
basked and fed there for an hour, listening to the exhortations 
and conjurations of a guide, who was apparently afraid that 
his charges were hobnobbing with Morpheus in the luxurious 
recesses of the Fontaine chimney. During our descent of this 
cleft Morin’s sling broke and he lost his axe. The sequel came 
during the descent of the glacier, when not Motin but J slipped 
in descending a steep snow slope. The guided party following 
behind (but fortunately out of sight) did the same thing, and 
when they joined us at the cabane, and asked Morin how we 
got down, were nonchalantly informed: ‘Oh, we glissaded 
there.’ | 

The following day I took a party up the Doigt de Trélaporte, 
and the next, after a final visit to the P.D.A., challenged my 
spare ropes (travelling by Grand Vitesse) to a race home, 
So far I have won by three months, 
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NOTES ON PICTURES. 


PICTURES OF REQUIN : : 

(1) Attractions of the Requin hut! (Phot. G. S. Bower.) 

(2) Attractions of the Requin shoulder! (De Gigord standing on 
left, Chevalier sitting on right, Madame Damesme behind 
him, Cordier leaning against rock.) (Phot. G. S. Bower.) 

(3) The Fontaine chimney on the Requin. The difference in 
height between the summit and the man standing at the 
top of the chimney is about 30 ft. The chimney itself to 
the snow patch at its foot is about 120 ft. and is done by 
two rappels, as there is a second starting place about half-way 
down. The chimney is said to have been ascended, but no 
account appears to be available. From the bottom of the 
chimney a descent is made down the slab so as to turn the 
colonnes or stone pillars seen in the right-hand bottom 
corner. (Phot. M. Y. Cordier.) 

(5) The man traversing on the Vire is at the bottom of the above 
slab. The men in the next chimney are doing the first 
pitch of the rock climb proper and their companions above 
are on a good platform, from which steep, short cracks lead 
to a sort of stomach traverse not shown, which is clearly 
seen on 

(6) under the uppermost, apparently detached, rock. The upper 
climber in this picture is just below this traverse. (Phot. 
M. Y. Cordier.) 

(T) Morin on traverse high up on Requin on new or variation 
route by E. face and E.N.E. ridge. ` 


PICTURES OF GRÉPON : 

(8) Lochmatter chimney (on left of picture). It shows Morin 
finishing his abseil of the Dunod chimney. The severe 
portion of the Lochmatter chimney is just to the left of 
Morin. It isa double move. First, using a small horizontal 
finger crack on slab to left of Morin and exactly level with 
top of his head, the feet are swung over to the sloping 
foothold on the intermediate raised portion or rib, marked 
by a dot. Further finger-holds, rather low down (not seen 
in picture), permit of a second swing into the crack in the 
corner, which is not seen in the picture except as a line. 
The continuation of the crack is not hard. The traverse is 
the only, but suficient, difficulty. (Phot. G. S. Bower.) 

(9) The Aiguille du Roc (= Mummery’s * Crag on the Grépon’). 
The height above the snow patch is estimated to be about 
or approaching 200 ft. The Aiguille has not been climbed, 
although several attempts were made this summer. (Phot. 

G. S. Bower.) 

(10) Jacques de Lépiney (on right) facing the final tower of the 
Grépon. The Venetz chimney ending under the block on 
the summit is wẹll seen. (Phot. J. A. Morin.) 
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THE SEASON OF 1926 IN THE Mont BLANC GROUP. 
By J. P. FARRAR. 


ear Gad speaking, the weather was very unsettled 
until mid-August. From then it improved, and 
September is reputed to have been very fine. There was a 
vast amount of snow remaining from the spring. This 
rendered difficult rocks like the Drus unapproachable until 
quite late in July. On the other hand, snow and ice faces were 
generally in magnificent condition. Even the Brenva was 
ascended with hardly any step-cutting, while the conditions 
alone probably rendered reasonably safe the very steep N. face 
of the Aig. de Bionnassay, a carefully nursed project of Mr. 
R. W. Lloyd, ascended by him with the Pollingers, and repeated 
with a slight variation by Mr. Edmund Oliver with the Aufden- 
blattens. The expeditions are the subject of Mr. Lloyd’s 
paper at the December meeting. The mountain was also 
ascended a few days earlier by M. Langlois, a young French 
climber, with two guides, by a route commencing on the N. 
face and completed by the Tricot aréte—in effect somewhat 
by the original 1865 route. To come now to particulars : 

M. Jacques de Lépiney, one of the founders of the well- 
known G.H.M., and generally accepted as the foremost exponent 
of French mountaineering, to the present intensive development 
of which he and his colleagues have so largely contributed, was 
on leave from his post as entomologist in the French service 
in Morocco. 

As a start Mlle. Morin, M. de Prandiéres and he, defeated 
by weather on the Crocodile, completed the day by ascending, 
with M. Jacquemart, the Aig. du Plan and the Requin. 

On August 6, after waiting three days at the hut on the 
Jardin d’Argentiére, MM. de Lépiney and Lagarde crossed the 
rather desperate Col de l'Aiguille Verte, the first repetition 
since crossed by the Guglierminas in 1901. Such were the 
conditions that the party, with their sharp Eckenstein crampons, 
leaving the rimaye at 4 a.m., were on the watershed at 8.5 A.M. 
They ‘ galloped’ a bit owing to threatening weather, finding 
the rocks fairly easy, with good holds, and the snow excellent, 
only very few steps in hard ice being needed. They gained 
the point 3818 at the side of the actual Col 3796. The vertical 
height from the rimaye is about 800 m. of steep ascent, the 
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second half rather steeper, but the difficulties are stated to be 
not serious, presumably in the then conditions. The objective 
dangers were absent except during the passage of the rimaye 
dominated by séracs, which took a good quarter of an hour. 
The Couvercle was reached at 12.80 midday. The original 
party were held up all day by step and handhold cutting in 
steep hard ice and were compelled to bivouac, only gaining the 
crest in 34 hours next morning. 

Attempts on the Droites by MM. de Lépiney, Lagarde and 
de Ségogne, and by MM. de Lépiney and Lagarde, on the 
Courtes, both from the Argentiére side, were defeated by bad 
weather and bad conditions; the second at a considerable 
height by a snowstorm in addition. 

On August 13, MM. de Lépiney, G. S. Bowerand J. A. Morin, 
from a bivouac on the Col des Nantillons, after making what 
ig probably the second ascent of the Pte. Balfour (the first 
without rope-throwing), involving a jolie fissure, from the 
Bréche Balfour-Grépon, ascended next day the Grépon, 
Bower ‘ leading admirably ’ up the Lochmatter chimney, while 
the other two climbed the Knubel crack with the rope held 
by Bower as a precaution. They also made the first ascent of 
the gendarme 3478 above the route & bicyclette, described as 
not difficult. 

An expedition which the conditions. rendered extremely 
arduous and dangerous was made on August 17 by MM. de 
Lépiney, Bregeault and Migot, the objective being to traverse 
Picco Luigi Amedeo and descend the whole Brouillard aréte 
to the Col du Brouillard, starting from the Vallot hut. The 
sky at 5 a.m. was clear, and after a very fine sunrise M. Blanc 
was reached at 6.45 and the descent of the aréte at once entered 
upon, no difficulty being met with until the Innominata 
contrefort junction. The aréte then becomes sharper, rocks 
succeeding elegant crests of snow at intervals. They arrived 
at a sort of summit crowned with snow. A consultation was 
held. There were ominous signs of bad weather, while the 
mountain was not in good enough condition to allow the 
desirable speed, since to avoid the possibly great danger they 
would need to attain the Punta Baretti before the storm. 
They knew from their experience in 1923 (* A.J.’ 36, 154) 
that they could safely descend from there in bad weather and 
fog. They decided to continue the descent, but progress was 
not fast ; the steepish rocks encumbered with snow compelled 
. traverses on the flank, where the axe found ice under a thin 
covering of snow. The rocks are also rotten and require care. 
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At times on the aréte, at times on the Brouillard flank, progress 
was continuous, but demanded constant attention. A short 
ascent brought the party to the summit of the Luigi Amedeo 
(10.15). They remained only 15 minutes, the weather being 
so threatening that they decided to retrace their steps. The 
first two hours went well and put them above the steeper 
passages. But then the hail and the thunder commenced, axes 
and rocks singing loudly, and the eyebrows standing out, the 
hair being held fast by the passe-montagne. After ascending 
a snow slope in these disquieting surroundings, they halted for 
a moment under the lee of the aréte, when M. de Lépiney 
received a violent shock, throwing him over backwards and 
causing him to roll down about 10 metres, until he was pulled 
up by the rope, passed round a rock and held by M. Bregeault, 
but losing axe and sack. The damage was limited to a few 
cuts. The thunderstorm stopped, and they started again in 
mist and falling snow. All went well till near the M. Blanc de 
Courmayeur the storm broke out afresh, but, as they were a 
distance from the aréte and lay down, the danger was less. 
They then pushed on, notwithstanding the difficult orientation, 
to the top of M. Blanc, when a third storm broke out, with the 
previous symptoms, the lightning striking close to them. They 
again lay down. The storm was followed by a tourmente of 
snow and a very cold S.W. wind, while in the white mist they 
hardly saw their feet and from time to time a few metres ahead. 
They were able with difficulty to find the Bosses aréte, the 
powdery snow at one point giving way and causing a glissade, 
fortunately soon stopped. It was the last assault, and this 
very competent and very valiant party reached the Vallot hut 
at 5.30. | 

Mr. E. G. Oliver, with Adolf and Alfred Aufdenblatten, made 
the third passage of the Col du Tour Noir and a passage of 
the infrequently done Col des Hirondelles, as mentioned in the 
present number. The latter was descended next day by 
Messrs. Carslake and Markbreiter with Evaristo Croux. 

The Aiguille Blanche-Peuteret route was done mid-August 
by two Italian mountaineers, Si Albertini and Mattiola, with 
two or three bivouacs. The expedition was repeated at the 
end of August by MM. v. Schumacher and W. H. Amstutz, 
the well-known Berne Akademiker. With the advantage of 
fine weather, perfect conditions, their own fitness and great 
climbing competence, they reached the M. Blane de Courmayeur 
from a low bivouac in about 15 hours. The expedition is 
described in the present number. 
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M. de Ségogne's expeditions are described in the present 
number. His leave unfortunately hit the worst of the weather, 
which much interfered with his plans. | 

MM. Lagarde and de Gigord of the G.H.M. ascended the 
Brenva face in such extraordinarily good conditions that, armed 
with crampons, they hardly cut a step. 

MM. Paul Fallet and R. Tézenas du Montcel made an attempt 
on the great Montenvers ice-face of the Charmoz but were 
driven back by bad weather. The descent in such weather 
required absolute steadiness. 

The Aiguille Verte was distinctly easy, the couloir in perfect 
condition, and must have been ascended over 25 times—one 
party descending to the Couvercle in little over an hour ! 

The Périades, in the doubtful weather, received many visitors, 
and the ascent of all the points on the aréte is now probably 
completed. 

It is rumoured that an attack was made by Italian 
mountaineers on the N. face of the Jorasses. Details fail. 

The new Requin hut was in great request. It will hold 
comfortably about forty people, but on anything like decent 
days was packed with anything up to one hundred, indeed on 
one night about thirty are reported to have been forced to sleep 
outside. It is well run, so far as the crowd permits, by my old 
friend Joseph Demarchi, in his day a fine guide. The Requin 
from this hut is now a job of about 6 hrs., and is climbed almost 
every day in anything like weather. A new (?) route, right up 
the rocks of the $. face as far as the foot of the summit itself, 
was reported to have been done by two young Norwegians. 

The Drus resisted until the end of July, but from then ascents 
were of frequent occurrence. M. E. R. Blanchet and Armand 
Charlet, both fleetest of foot, made the ascent of the Petit Dru 
from the Charpoua hut in 3 h. 40 m. The traverse to the 
Grand Dru took 45 min. and the whole journey, hut to hut, 
8 h. 45 m. Conditions admirables, but they must have been 
moving! He and M. Chaubert, with the same guide and Jean 
Devonassoud, made the first ascent of the Aiguille médiane, 
the last to be climbed of the four Aiguilles du Diable, all 
over 4000 m. Particulars will be found elsewhere in this 
number. 

The brilliant young guide, Armand Charlet, finished his 
season on September 22 by the ascent of-the Aig. Sans Nom 
from the Bréche du Pic Sans Nom, and then traversing to the 
Verte. 

What will he do next ? 
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The difficult aiguilles, Mummery and Ravanel, were climbed 
by two English ladies, Miss Marples and Miss Barnard, with 
Alfred Couttet. They also ascended the Aig. du Peigne and 
the Grépon. It was not an uncommon sight in decent weather 
to see a dozen or more people on the Grépon every day! They 
also climbed the Requin by the S.E. rock face as far as the Epaule, 
which avoids the usual tedious snow walk. This summit was 
also in great favour. 

Another climber, Miss M. O’Brien, a New Englander, after 
doing several difficult expeditions with the Dimais in the 
Dolomites, including, it is reported, a new route on the Col Rosa, 
did the Aiguilles Mummery and Ravanel, traversed the Drus 
and made an attempt on the so-called Roc du Grépon (Mum- 
mery’s ‘ Crag on the Grépon ’) which is the latest objective of 
the élite. Her guide was also Alfred Couttet. 

Captain A. H. MacCarthy, the leader of the Mt. Logan 
expedition, was over for a couple of months, and made the 
ascents of the principal summits in the Oberland, the Zermatt 
district and the Mont Blanc group. He is reported to have 
ascended in under 50 working days over 100 summits. Such 
a record, in such a season, or indeed in any season, must surely 
be without parallel, but when one remembers his two preliminary 
journeys for the Mt. Logan expedition, one in mid-winter, 
followed immediately by the final expedition, which he led to 
the summit, one would find it hard to be surprised at anything 
he does. His energy and determination are unrivalled. He 
himself served in the U.S. Navy, but, not so far back, his ances- 
tors were Ulstermen of that Irish-Scotch blood that brooks no 
denial. 

Herr Welzenbach, the President of the Akad. A.C. Munich, 
a body which includes many young, very capable and daring 
mountaineers, and his comrade, Dr. Allwein, were in the 
southern part of the Group, but their plans were much hampered 
by the absence of weather which the expeditions of the kind 
they undertake demands. Climbers who have been on the 
Fauteuil des Allemands will remember the $. or left-hand aréte 
of the Aiguille Noire de Peuteret. The vertical height above 
the Col des Chasseurs is 750 m., over 2400 ft. It is one series 
of huge towers. It looks so hopeless, or anyway as demanding 
so much time, that hitherto only two attempts on it are known, 
the first by Dr. Paul Preuss, reputed the most daring climber 
of his day killed the following year in Tirol; the second by 
Dr. Guido Mayer with the best Dolomite guide of the day, 
Angelo Dibona, both well known as equal to the most difficult 
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work. Dr. Preuss gained the first tower, named Pic Gamba, 
2700 m. The second party gained a higher tower ca. 8000 m. 
Herr Welzenbach and Dr. Allwein in 8 hrs. of extremely difficult 
work gained the tower, 8420 m. This tower is cut off from the 
final massif by a great vertical gap, about 300 feet deep, which 
would need several rappels if, indeed, such could be arranged. 
Bad weather compelled them to turn here, and the descent, as 
might be expected over such ground, required as much time as 
the ascent. 

This is the kind of ‘ Problem ’ which young mountaineers like 
these set themselves, and the present party, it must be admitted, 
have given such proof of their judgment and capacity that one 
hesitates to suggest that they may try themselves too high. It 
is idle and ridiculous to suggest that danger on any mountain is 
absent. It is simply a question of the permissible degree, and 
the factor applicable to any party varies of course enormously. 
What is relatively safe for one is the maddest folly for another. 

English climbers were, unfortunately, seldom in evidence. 
One sorely misses the young English climbers of old days. 
There are still to be seen men in the thirties or early forties, 
usually with competent guides, who undertake the biggest 
expeditions in a thoroughly workmanlike manner. There are 
also semi-veterans who have not forgotten the great game. 
The young French, Swiss, Italians, even Germans are more 
numerous than formerly in the Western Alps, while the Italians, 
Austrians and Germans are in an overwhelming majority in the 
Eastern Alps. 

Two young members of the Oxford Mountaineering Club, 
Mr. Busk (Hon. Sec.) and Mr. Hart, led by the superb pair, 
Armand and Georges Charlet, from the Charpoua traversed the 
Grand and Petit Dru in 7 hrs. 45 mins., excluding halts, or 
9 hrs. 15 mins. in all. Hart and Armand, from Montenvers, 
traversed the Grépon, all in, in 7 hrs. 45 mins.! They recall the 
great and unforgettable days of Geoffrey Young. Still such 
pace on a mountain introduces a factor of uncertainty very 
undesirable. Our young friends will get sensible with a few 
years over their heads. We have all been young. 

The feature of these times, especially in this great Group, in 
which the most strenuous ice climbs, the most difficult rock 
climbs, and, generally, expeditions fit to test the endurance and 
skill of the strongest parties, are to be found, is the intensive- 
ness brought to bear not only on the work itself, but on the 
elucidation of the smallest point of topography. The labours 
of the MM. Vallot have had much to do with the latter. 
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The degree of skill and judgment exhibited by the young 
French mountaineers, who are naturally, in the majority here, 
18 most remarkable. There are many of them capable of leading 
the hardest climbs, and two ladies, Mme. Damesme and Mlle. 
Morin are admittedly, hardly inferior to the best of them. To 
be led by such men, instead of by guides, makes the term 
guideless, for the led one absurd. 

With very few exceptions the young French mountaineers 
rely on their own efforts and do not take guides. Their relations 
with guides, especially with the well-mannered young guides, 
some of whom as rock-climbers are not excelled, of whom 
Chamonix has good reason to be proud, are, nevertheless, the 
very best and are based, evidently, on feelings of mutual respect 
and goodwill. 

The welcome which we veterans get from the guide-friends 
of our generation such as Alfred and Ernest Simond, Joseph 
Ravanel, Demarchi and others warms one’s heart. 

The Couttets of the famous hotel have not forgotten their 
English friends, but the demand is such that they require longer 
notice to reserve rooms than the ex-centric mountaineer, 
dependent on weather and conditions, can, at times, afford to 
give. The crowd in Chamonix High Street on Saturday 
evenings is like Piccadilly, and the latitude allowed, at all 
times, to hooting motorists is scandalous. It is short-sighted 
policy on the part of the authorities. 

Climbing in the Group has become very onerous owing to the 
terrible overcrowding in the huts, but the mutual forbearance 
and the give and take exhibited, especially by our French 
comrades and the guides, mitigate the unavoidable discomforts 
and are delightful to witness. 

Verily in the Alps one’s lines are cast in pleasant places. 


THE AMERICAN MEMBERS OF THE ALPINE CLUB. 
Minutes of Meeting held May 8, 1926. 


dhe American members held their Spring Dinner on May 8, 
1926, at the Harvard Club in Boston. 
Those present were Professor Charles E. Fay, Chairman, 
and Messrs. Allston Burr, Allen Carpe, J. Ellis Fisher, Henry 
S. Hall, Jr., J. W. A. Hickson, Albert H. MacCarthy, Howard 
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Palmer, H. B. de Villiers-Schwab, and Dr. W. Hunter Work- 
man. The guests were Messrs. T. D. Cabot, 8. Prescott 
Fay, Robert Morgan, Marcus Morton, Jr., Alonzo Weed, 
George M. Weed and George N. Whipple. ` 

Immediately after dinner the entire party adjourned to 
the lecture hall of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in Cambridge, where Allen Carpe showed his Mt. Logan film 
before the Appalachian Mountain Club. 

At 9.80 p.m. the members reassembled at the Harvard Club 
and proceeded to elect the following officers for the ensuing 
term: Chairman, Allston Burr; Vice-Chairman, J. W. A. 
Hickson; Second Vice-Chairman, W. Hunter Workman ; 
Secretary, H. B. de Villiers-Schwab. 

Dr. W. Hunter Workman then gave us ‘Some Himalayan 
Memories.’ After describing such things as the native Zak 
(pigskin raft) and the Jhula (rope suspension bridge of braided 
willow twigs), he passed on to his explorations of the Chogo 
Lungma Glacier in 1902 and 1903. Successive slides illustrated 
the glacier’s well-defined sérac belt, the nature of the icefall 
above, and various views of the ascents of Mt. Chogo (21,500 ft.), 
Mt. Lungma (22,568 ft.), and on Pyramid Peak up to 23,394 ft. 
Regarding his expedition of 1912, Dr. Workman showed slides 
of a number of remarkable pointed peaks and concluded with 
an account of the accident to his porter, César Chenoz, who 
fell into a crevasse on the Bilaphond Glacier and died shortly 
after his rescue had been effected. 

Mr. J. Ellis Fisher introduced another subject new to our 
meetings when he gave an illustrated talk on some of his 
recent ‘ Winter Climbs in the Alps.’ These included ascents 
of the Aiguilles de Floriaz, de Gliére, du Belvédére and de 
lM, together with sundry climbs amongst the Aiguilles Rouges 
as well as ski trips over several Cols. Some of the accompany- 
ing slides were very fine. 

The next dinner is due to be held in New York early in 
December. 


8 Bridge Street, H. B. DE VILLIERS-SCHWAB, 
New York. Hon. Sec. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


THE REV. W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 
1850-1926. 


THE death of the Rev. William Augustus Brevoort Coolidge, which 
was briefly recorded in our last number, removes from the Club-list 
the name of one of the last and most remarkable of the pioneers 
of Alpine travel and exploration, of one who as a writer was re- 
cognized both in this country and on the Continent as a supreme 
authority on all subjects connected with the Alps and Swiss history. 
Coolidge combined in an unusual degree the energies of a climber with 
the interests and the accuracy of a scholar. As an Alpine explorer 
he was for thirty years even more ubiquitous than F. F. Tuckett, 
whom he claimed as his model; while as an author he added to 
the untiring industry which was one of his distinguishing qualities 
the great advantage of having always at hand the unique Alpine 
library which he had collected and conveniently housed in his 
Grindelwald home. 

I am now called on as one of Coolidge’s earliest friends and col- 
leagues in the Club to furnish our members with a fuller and more 
adequate account of his services to the mountaineering community 
than was possible six months ago. I am asked to supply an estimate 
of his achievements as a climber and of his accomplishments as an 
author, and at the same time—what is less easy—to attempt an 
outline of an eccentric temperament and character which will be 
recognized as a sympathetic sketch rather than as a complimentary 
portrait. Such an attempt seems the more called for since its 
subject having outlived two generations of Victorian Alpine Clubmen 
had, in the twentieth century, become to the third a legendary hero— 
or a name on the back of a guidebook. 

It was in 1872 on my taking over from Leslie Stephen the editor- 
ship of this JOURNAL that I first made the acquaintance of the lad 
of twenty-two who was already known in the guide-rooms of Alpine 
resorts as ‘the young American who climbs with his aunt and his 
dog.” At that moment the Club was suffering from a temporary 
depression and the JOURNAL, abandoned by its late captain, who had 
embarked on the larger venture of ‘The Cornhill Magazine,’ 
seemed in some danger of becoming a derelict. Its editor’s drawer 
was almost empty! It was mainly due to the energy in securing 
papers and articles of my colleague, the newly appointed Honorary 
Secretary, A. W. Moore, that we were able again to feel the 
wind in our sails. But the situation was critical and an anxious 
and inexperienced editor hailed gladly any recruit who gave promise 
of developing into a frequent contributor. And thus it happened 
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that Coolidge and I became intimate fellow-workers, that I learnt to 
appreciate his ability and enthusiasm for the Alps, and that our 
Committee, eight years later, felt no hesitation in selecting him as 
my successor in the editorship. The following testimonial from our 
then President, Clinton Dent, may serve as evidence of how well 
Coolidge performed the task. Dent in 1889 wrote in these pages 
(vol. xv.) : 

‘I should be ungrateful were I not to acknowledge the extra- 
ordinary accuracy and thoroughness which have characterised the 
JOURNAL throughout its late editorship. For more than nine years 
Mr. Coolidge has with unremitting industry and most conscientious 
labour been slowly piling up a monument of which the credit is too 
much apt to be absorbed by the Club. No comparisons are per- 
missible or needed, but this much 1 may say, that we have never 
had an editor who better deserved the grateful recognition of the 
Club.” 

But I must not allow old personal reminiscences to lead me to 
delay any longer in setting out briefly the main facts in Coolidge’s 
life. He was born in the neighbourhood of New York in 1850. 
His father’s ancestors were Bostonians, his mother was a member 
of an old Dutch family long settled in the States. His maternal 
grandfather seems to have been a man of intelligence and wealth: 
he owned part of the ground now occupied by Broadway, a property 
which, had it been held long enough, must have brought his de- 
scendants a large fortune. Desiring for his children a European 
education, Mr. Brevoort placed his two sons at the well-known 
school at Hofwyl, near Bern, and his two daughters at the Convent. 
of the Sacré Coeur in Paris, then in fashion as a place of education. 
The parents finally joined their children in Europe, spending their 
winters in Paris and their summers in Switzerland. They made 
Alpine excursions and Coolidge had in his possession a document 
proving that his grandmother had as early as 1835 ascended the 
Faulhorn. It may be claimed, therefore, that his love of climbing 
owed something to heredity as well as to subsequent environment. 

On their parents’ deaths the two sisters, W. A. B. Coolidge’s 
mother and Miss Brevoort, returned to New York, where in 1849 
the elder married Mr. F. W. Coolidge. After her husband’s lifetime 
Mrs. Coolidge continued to live with her unmarried sister. The 
mother being a confirmed invalid, it fell to the aunt to take the 
principal part in the boy’s bringing-up: she in a sense adopted him ; 
it was to her, as he acknowledged in the dedication of his first book, 
that ‘ he owed his love for and his knowledge of the great mountains.’ 
Miss Brevoort’s was an anxious task, for the future mountaineer 
was—to quote his own description of himself—‘a delicate lad of 
frail health, whom his doctor recommended to seek a European 
climate.’ The party accordingly crossed the Atlantic and hired an 
apartment in Paris. Here the nephew unfortunately caught typhoid 
fever and was consequently ordered to spend the following winter 
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1864-5 at Cannes. Judged too weak to share Miss Brevoort's 
excursions in the Esterels he consoled himself and showed his 
literary bent by a project to write upon the story of the Íles de 
Lérins. When summer came, the trio crossed the Mont Cenis and 
settled at Thun where Coolidge’s health must have improved rapidly, 
for by July he was able to climb the Niesen, while in September 
he crossed with his aunt the Strahlegg, the St. Théodule, and the Col 
du Géant, and ascended the Cima di Jazzi. All these expeditions 
were carried out within a fortnight: a creditable record for any 
boy of fifteen! He was, however, forbidden to share in Miss 
Brevoort’s ascent of Mont Blanc, which she accomplished on the late 
date of October 3 in the same year. 

After a sojourn at Elizabeth College, Jersey, Coolidge in 1869 
went up to Exeter College, Oxford. Having gained a first-class in 
the History School and a second in Jurisprudence he, in 1875, 
obtained a Fellowship at Magdalen College. This, having been 
elected in Pre-Commission days, he was able, despite his residence 
abroad, to hold till his death. In 1882 he was ordained and served 
for twelve years as curate of South Hinksey, an Oxford suburb. 
But his main purpose in life was settled. As the years went on 
he became more and more engrossed in Alpine exploration and 
historical studies. In 1896, finding his health suffered from the 
damp of the Oxford climate in winter, he made the bold resolve to 
give up his college rooms and to establish himself at Grindelwald 
with the store of books he had accumulated. There he bought a 
chalet in which he lived, his household arrangements being in the 
charge of the son of his constant guide, Christian Almer. At a later 
date (about 1909) finding his library inadequately housed, and young 
Almer’s family increasing, he leased a more roomy and comfortable 
home at the lower end of the village, in which he lived for the remainder 
of his days. But his health, despite the change of environment, 
gradually gave way. His last ascent, the Ortler, was made in 1898. 
After a serious illness and operation he became more or less a 
prisoner among his books, and his outings were limited to rare drives 
among the lowland towns of Eastern Switzerland. 

Coolidge was elected a Member of the Alpine Club in 1870, and 
became an Honorary Member in 1905. He received the distinction 
of being appointed an Honorary Doctor of the University of Bern, 
and was an Honorary Member of the American, French and Italian 
Alpine Clubs. 

Such are the leading general facts and dates in Coolidge’s life. 
It remains for me to indicate the extent of his activities as a climber 
and explorer, and to estimate his literary services to our Club and 
the mountaineering confraternity. I must return to the point in 
his Alpine career at which I left off. His fortnight among the glaciers 
in 1865 had excited in the lad of fifteen a longing for further adventure 
which was encouraged by Miss Brevoort’s enthusiasm, and further 
stimulated by the perusal during the next winter, spent at Florence, 
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of the lately published volumes of ‘Peaks, Passes and Glaciers.’ In 
the following summer his desire was gratified by the accomplish- 
ment of the High-level Route from Chamonix to Zermatt, and in 
1867 he climbed the Strahlhorn, crossed some high passes and 
conquered several new peaks in the Grisons. In these expeditions 
he had the services of Francois Dévouassoud, whose visit to the 
East and the Caucasus with me in 1868 broke the connection, and led 
to Coolidge's long employment of Christian Almer. 

Coolidge's mountaineering career may be held to divide itself 
into two sections. In the first, up to 1876, he enjoyed the company 
of his devoted aunt. In the second, after Miss Brevoort's death, 
he went on assiduously piling up the stupendous score of his expedi- 
tions—a catalogue only rivalled by that of his friend Frederick 
Gardiner. Those who care to follow in detail the list of his climbs — 
may be referred to Mr. Mumm’s admirable Alpine Register, in which 
they are fully set out, year by year. Coolidge went on from strength 
to strength. In 1870 he first visited Dauphiné. In 1871 he attacked 
the great Swiss peaks ; his bag included the Dent Blanche, Weisshorn 
and Matterhorn, the Wetterhorn, Jungfrau and Eiger. In 1874, 
with Miss Brevoort he made the first winter ascents of the Wetter- 
horn and Jungfrau, and in 1879, alone, that of the still more 
formidable Schreckhorn. In 1876 he travelled east to the Adamello 
group and the Dolomites. In successive summers he thoroughly 
explored the glaciers and crags of the Dauphiné and in 1878 crowned 
bis exploits in that region by the second ascent of the redoubtable 
Meije. He left unvisited no crest or corner of the then little-known 
Cottian and Maritime Alps. These were his favourite haunts; but 
he constantly varied his field of action, returning from time to 
time to the great Zermatt and Oberland peaks, or making excursions 
into Eastern Switzerland. Central Tyrol, Carinthia and the 
Bavarian Alps, were, I believe, the only parts of the Alpine region 
not included in his wanderings. 

By his own confession Coolidge preferred snowpeaks to rock-climbs, 
and, though he scaled the Aiguilles d'Arves the Meije, and the 
Matterhorn, he left alone the needles and pinnacles on which the 
more athletic climbers of to-day display their hazardous agility. He 
invariably employed guides whose companionship he enjoyed and 
of whose technical help he felt no scruple in taking full advantage. 

I must now turn to Coolidge’s labours with the pen. In 1912 
he printed a complete list, extending to some 220 items, of his literary 
productions up to date ; in this are included translations and books 
or articles to the authors of which he had rendered substantial help. 

No reader who undertakes to study and form an estimate of 
Coolidge's output can fail to be struck by the minuteness and 
extent of his topographical knowledge, the breadth of his literary 
research, and his untiring exactitude in putting it to account. 
These qualities were coupled with a passion for exhaustive thorough- 

ness in supplying references to his authorities. Whatever he wrote 
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was crowded with information from the most various sources— 
German, French and Italian as well as English. Nothing that had 
been printed on the mountains from the days of Gesner and Simler to 
the last Zeitschrift or Annuaire of some Foreign Club but was at his 
finger-ends. In his pages tables of peaks and passes, of heights 
and ascents, jostle with historical details and incidents of travel. 
Bent on completeness, he was incapable of compression, as editors 
were wont to find to their cost! He was born to be an expert both in 
mountain craft and in book lore: the combination is rare. But in 
dealing with his material he lacked both the talent for selection 
and arrangement and the literary touch that gives charm to some of 
our earlier Alpine books. Coolidge was overburdened by the weight 
of his own knowledge; and he did not carry the burden lightly. 
Consequently his books, though valuable as works of reference, 
have made no wide appeal to the Alpine public. It is a pity, for 
they are a store of curious knowledge, local, literary and historical, 
and contain many chapters that may serve to entertain as well as 
instruct an intelligent reader. 

The most important work Coolidge has left us is a monumental 
volume of 943 pages published at Grenoble in 1904 and entitled 
Josias Simler et les origines de l Alpinisme jusqu’en 1600. In this 
he reproduced the text of Simler’s famous treatise De Alpibus (1574) 
with a French translation, elaborate notes, and an essay on the early 
literature connected with Alpine peaks and passes. On this 
foundation he planted a number of passages from old writers relating 
to climbs from the time of Philip of Macedon to the ascent of the 
Rochemelon in 1588. This unwieldy but fascinating work con- 
centrates a mass of information otherwise difficult of access, and 
well deserved the honour it gained of a Silver Medal from the French 
Geographical Society. 

Coolidge was a born critic and commentator and his unrivalled 
acquaintance with Alpine literature and cartography led to his 
being invited to re-edit more recent classics such as Forbes’ * Travels 
through the Alps’ and Tuckett’s ‘ A Pioneerin the High Alps.’ Need- 
less tosay, he performed his task with characteristic thoroughness and 
a microscopic eye for figures. Some readers—it is averred—to whom 
the original works had been familiar friends have been known to be 
ungrateful enough to look on the editor’s abundant comments and 
corrections as in places superfluous, or at least meticulous ! 

Next in rank among Coolidge’s contributions to Alpine literature 
we may reckon the three volumes in which he brought together a 
number of his articles and essays from various periodicals. These 
were, in order of publication, ‘Swiss Travel and Swiss Guidebooks,’ 
1889, ‘The Alps in Nature and History,’ 1908, and ‘ Alpine Studies,’ 
1912. The first consists of an account of the earliest works provided 
for the use of Swiss travellers, followed by a sketch of the history of 
Zermatt before it became a mountaineering centre. The second is 
in substance an expansion of an Encyclopaedic article on the Alps, 
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dealing with their political history, their topography, their recent 
exploration, their people, and the rise of mountaineering as a sport 
and a form of travel. * Alpine Studies’ includes narratives of some of 
Coolidge's climbs, including his remarkable winter ascents in the 
Oberland ; an account of the origin of the names of Monte Rosa 
and the Matterhorn; the early history of the St. Théodule Pass, 
and some short sketches of travel in the Swiss lowlands. All the 
volumes combine much information of a general character with tables 
and catalogues useful to students and experts. 

Coolidge’s love of detail and exactitude, if it was some hindrance 
to him as a popular writer, served him well in another branch of 
his literary activity. Supplemented by his wide interests and sound 
historical knowledge it made him an ideal editor of handbooks and 
compiler of ‘Climbers’ Guides.’ In his first book, ‘Swiss Travel,’ he 
had written : 

‘Murray writes for the leisurely, cultured traveller whose mind 
is filled with poetical and historical reminiscences. Bádeker is 
strictly practical and modern, while Ball represents the advance 
in natural science as well as the assault on the mysterious iceworld. 
Yet, though there are so many Swiss Guidebooks of such great 
though different degrees of merit, I venture to think there is room 
for two more, which might be roughly described as a revised Murray 
and a revised Ball.’ 

Coolidge lived himself to perform the double task. His editions 
(1898 and 1904) of Ball’s‘ Western Alps’ and Murray’s ‘Switzerland’ 
are planned for educated and intelligent travellers whose interests 
go beyond hurried sight-seeing and who are not content to be carted 
over the Regular Round in a train or a charabanc under the charge 
of a bellowing conductor. They are books the old mountaineer 
loves not only to turn to on his travels but to study by his fireside. 
For they serve to remind him of discoveries to which they once led 
him, the waterfalls of Val di Genova, the towers of the Cima Tosa, 
or the cliffs and chestnuts of Bignasco ; and they may still suggest 
fresh beauties to explore, even if it may only be in a motor-car ! 

The ‘ Climbers’ Guides,’ initiated by Coolidge and Conway, had a 
different aim. The object of the editors was to furnish climbers, 
in the form of a small pocket-book, with the exact topographical 
information they needed on the spot. The first volumes supplied 
an obvious want and their success was at once assured. To the 
growing band of ‘Climbers without Guides’ they render an in- 
dispensable service, and the yearly issue by various publishers and 
in different languages of booklets covering fresh districts is the best 
proof of their usefulness. 

I must again refer readers to Coolidge’s list of his publications. 
For it is impossible here to do more than roughly classify the per- 
petual flood of papers and pamphlets that flowed year after year 
from his hermitage at Grindelwald. They were very various in 
character. Weighty essays on ‘ The Saracens at Saas,’ on the ‘ Inter- 
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course in old days between the Vallais and Grindelwald,’ or on the 
‘ History of the Col di Tenda,’ alternated with monographs dealing 
with the Legend of Mont Iseran or the story and ascents of particular 
peaks or passes. One of the most attractive papers, reprinted in 
‘ Alpine Studies,’ is a biography of Coolidge’s beloved dog, Tschingel, 
who was for several years his companion in many of his ascents, 
and after accomplishing thirty-six peaks and thirty passes reached a 
peaceful old age and died and was buried at Dorking. 

Coolidge was also at one time a frequent and valued contributor 
to encyclopaedias and dictionaries. His work in this direction 
might have been more extensive had not his exigencies often proved 
a serious stumbling-block. The unlucky editor who found himself 
compelled to condense or curtail Coolidge’s contribution drew on his 
head a volley of vigorous protests. Always bent on having his own 
way, whether as to the dimensions of an article or as to details such 
as the orthography of local names, Coolidge was apt to be very 
difficult to deal with. 

In correspondence Coolidge could on occasions be found impossible, 
even by his most intimate friends. He would take up some con- 
tentious point in the annals of mountaineering and assert his own 
view with an obstinacy and a force that were deaf to argument and 
sometimes even to fresh evidence. His opponent was apt to find 
himself denounced in terms that—unless he knew Coolidge well— 
made him shrink from pursuing the controversy. These moods 
were a form of self-indulgence which grew on Coolidge during the 
ill-health and seclusion of his later years. I was myself more than 
once the victim of his temporary wrath. As long as he was resident 
at Oxford I was able to make my peace by telegraphing that I 
meant to come up and spend the next week-end with him in his 
delightful rooms at Magdalen. I never failed to find a genial host 
looking for me on the railway platform! In later years after 
Coolidge’s move to Grindelwald I was at times driven to meet the 
situation by sending him a Latin Panegyric or a few Encomiastic 
Rhymes after the Elizabethan fashion. These he welcomed and even 
cherished, and sooner or later the postcard arrived which announced 
the term of my excommunication. 

One of Coolidge’s most intimate climbing companions once sum- 
marised him as ‘a fiery lamb.’ The paradox was not without its 
point. In sympathetic company Coolidge was the ingratiating yet 
frisky lamb; it was not till he sat down at his typing machine 
that his pugnacity showed itself, that fiery retorts and angry 
arguments were shot out in quick succession at the absent antagonist. 
Then the quiet recluse became like Horace’s description of Achilles : 


* Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer.” 


But it was only in his language that he recalled the irascible Greek 
warrior. 
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In person Coolidge, in his later years, suggested the man of letters 
rather than the mountaineer. His figure, never that of an athlete, 
might readily recall to his visitor some contemporary print of a Re- 
naissance scholar, sheltering beneath his crowded bookshelves. Short 
in stature and sturdy of frame, in his old age he became unwieldy 
and grew a venerable beard, while his bad sight compelled him con- 
stantly to use glasses. On first meeting strangers his manner was 
shy, and his sentences frequently interrupted by a short laugh— 
a sign of his nervous temperament. But in travel he proved a 
cheerful and unselfish companion, and in his own home he was an 
assiduous and agreeable host, who delighted to pour out for his 
visitors’ benefit memories and tales of his adventures in the remote 
fastnesses and among the primitive people of the French Alps. 
I may record here an unexpected testimony to his conversation. 
On one occasion when Mr. Gladstone was on a visit to Magdalen, 
Coolidge was placed next to him at dinner. The statesman told 
his hosts afterwards that he had greatly enjoyed talking to a 
mountaineer who not only took interest in the peaks he had climbed 
but in the people who lived under their shadow. I relate the in- 
cident on the authority of Dr. Hogarth, who was present. 

Coolidge, however, was in talk, as he was in action, the Homo 
untus montis. It was difficult to induce him to take interest in any 
range beyond the Alps; even the assault on Mount Everest failed 
to stir him. He would lament over the backsliding of those of his 
fellow-climbers who were in the habit of wandering off to distant 
lands. Conway and I in particular used to be held up as shocking 
examples of dissipated energy. Coolidge was also intolerant of any 
attempts at picturesque description, such as were prevalent in the 
Ruskinian era. They tended, he held, to looseness in topographic 
detail. My crimes in his eyes were in this respect manifold. On 
one occasion he wrote to me: ‘ It is notorious, my dear friend, that 
your accounts of your climbs are frightfully vague; you care more 
for aesthetic impressions than accurate topography.’ I ventured to 
retort by a quotation from the Mikado concerning a certain character 
of whom it is asserted that ‘ his taste exact for faultless fact amounts 
to a disease.” Not that Coolidge was himself insensible to the 
beauties of Alpine landscapes. He revelled in the sunset view from 
the Besimauda, a green spur of the Maritime Alps to which I led 
him on a cloudless midsummer afternoon, and he was so enchanted 
with the stately seclusion among its chestnut woods of the Certosa 
di Pesio, to which we descended in the gloaming, that he subse- 
quently spent the whole month of October in the old Convent Hotel.? 

Coolidge by his assiduous labours with the ice-axe and the pen 
has rendered immense service to all true lovers of the Alps; he has 
added largely to our knowledge of the mountains and to our oppor- 
tunities for their enjoyment. Future generations of climbers will 


1 See Alpine Studies, pp. 25-7. 
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agree that he has fully earned for himself a permanent place beside 
John Ball in the list of Alpine Worthies. His literary feuds—to a 
great extent the safety-valves of an abnormal constitution—will soon 
be forgotten. But his name will hold its place in our annals as one of 
the last of the Alpine Pioneers, and for a few years his surviving 
friends will remember affectionately not the eager controversialist, 
but the retiring scholar who delighted to welcome them among his 
books, or to spend the summer evening out of doors in ‘ talking 
mountains ’ under the shadow of the Kiger. 

The villagers of Grindelwald were right to crowd to Coolidge’s 
funeral. For he represented the early type of mountaineer to whom 
his guide was not only a constant and indispensable companion 
but a lifelong friend. The names of Coolidge and Almer will, like 
those of Leslie Stephen and Melchior Anderegg, remain inseparable 
in the traditions of the Bernese Oberland. By devoting himself to 
the exploration of the mountains and the study of their people, 
by making these the ruling passions of a somewhat detached and 
solitary life, Coolidge succeeded in living up to the motto carved on 
the rocks of the Niesen, the first climb of his youth, by some unknown 
scholar of the Renaissance :— 
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D. W. F. 


Coolidge as a controversialist was indeed difficult to deal with, but 
at Magdalen he was a delightful host. When we were preparing the 
‘ Climbers’ Guide to the Mountains of Cogne,’ I worked with him 
from Monday till Thursday without going out of college. That and 
other visits are still very pleasant memories. 

In 1885 I spent August 7 to 21 with him in the Cogne District. 
He had with him young Christian Almer, and Séraphin Henry 
accompanied me. August 7 to 10 furnished a fairly severe test of 
temper and adaptability to circumstances, for we spent successively 
one night at the chalets of Monei, two at La Muanda di Tellecio, 
and the fourth at La Bruna—almost the last word in discomfort. 
I remember two occasions on which there was a slight flash of the 
“fiery lamb,’ but the net result was good-natured laughter. Our 
last expedition was the Grand Paradis in a snowstorm, when, although 
unwell, he showed great pluck and determination. 

In 1888 I was with him from August 5 to 16. Coolidge brought with 
him the guides young Christian Almer and his brother Rudolf. It wasa 
terrible season, but we happened upon a fortnight of glorious weather. 


2 I have elsewhere mistakenly stated that it was on the Stock- 
horn that Benoit Marti found this and other inscriptions. Marti 
scaled both summits about A.D. 1557. See Coolidge’s Josias Simler 
et les origines de l Alpinisme, pp. xliv and 227. 
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Amongst our new expeditions were a descent of the Grand Paradis to 
the Col de l'Abeille, the Cresta Gastaldi, the descent of the Col de 
l’ Abeille to the Noaschetta glacier, the Bec de Noaschetta, the Tête 
and Col de Valnontey, and the descent of the Col de la Lune to the 
Noaschetta glacier. Our last expedition was the ascent of the 
beautiful Bec de Monciair and the crossing of the Col du Charforon 
to Ceresole. We began the campaign with forebodings of failure 
owing to our distrust of the weather, but finished it in high spirits. 
Coolidge as a climber was uniformly good. As Mr. Freshfield says, 
he preferred steep ice to steep rocks. His surefootedness and 
endurance were quite exceptional. I never knew him slip even 
slightly. He was, as in 1885, the cheerful and welcome companion 
alike in discomfort and success. 

G. YELD. 


STOOD in a somewhat different relationship to Mr. Coolidge. 
I -was his disciple. I learned much from him. The 
‘historical method’ which I am credited with introducing 
in the ‘ A.J.’ was learned entirely from him, Mr. Freshfield, 
Dr. Diibi and M. Ferrand, to mention only the great names, 
who had been its exponents long before. My ‘researches ’ 
were founded mainly on material and old documents got 
together from many sources by my friend Montagnier, my 
own contribution consisting in tolerably complete personal 
knowledge of the particular mountain whose history was being 
investigated. 

Be that as it may, my writings and actions were apt to be 
visited by the Alpine historiographer with periodical denuncia- 
tion and excommunication, followed by eventual receiving 
back into grace. When my master treated with dead silence 
opinions which I expressed in articles on the early ascents of the 
Finsteraarhorn, and, in conjunction with Dr. Diibi and Montag- 
nier, on the early ascents of Monte Rosa, I felt convinced that 
silence meant assent, possibly unwilling, and rejoiced accord- 
ingly. Once I remember his forbidding me even to mention 
his name in the ‘A.J.’ My reply was that I might as well 
attempt to write a treatise on Theology and omit the 
Almighty. This answer was literally correct, for no name 
will, I think, ever recur so often in Alpine history as that of 
Coolidge. I seem to remember that, soon afterwards, I was 
restored to grace. | 

At times, however, my periods of excommunication em- 
barrassed the despotic recluse, for it was reported to me that 
he said, on one occasion, with some impatience, * 1 wish Farrar 
would not stay so long in Grindelwald. It makes it awkward 
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for me to go out. I might meet him, and if I did I should 
make it up, and I don’t want to.’ 

The admirable notice in The Times contained one inaccuracy. 
It said he was an adept in the gentle art of making enemies. 
But we steadily declined to be his enemies. He was to us the 
Great Master. We felt that his knowledge of the practice 
and his even greater knowledge of the history of mountaineer- 
ing, his indefatigable work in the interests and for the con- 
venience of mountaineers, gave him such a claim to general 
recognition that if he chose to indulge occasionally in violent 
polemics it was for us to hold our peace and to wait till 
the clouds rolled by. Eventually they were sure to do so, and 
the sun shone out once more, for the time being, in a cloudless 
sky. Two or three of his friends seemed to escape, notably 
Fred Gardiner and Dr. Poole the historian, his colleague at 
Magdalen. I once asked another somewhat militant but 
exquisitely ingenious and tactful friend how he had managed 
to avoid friction. ‘Oh,’ he answered, ‘I first carefully 
found out what our friend had made up his mind to do, and 
then strongly advised him to do it.’ 

The Times added that he had no idea of burying the hatchet. 
But he kept it out of sight up his sleeve, and when it fell with 
a resounding whack on the pate of a less fortunate mortal 
there was vast amusement among those whose turn had been 
and was yet to come. Soit was all for the good, especially for 
us writers and editors who worked warily, very warily, with 
eyes all round our heads on the valley of Grindelwald and its 
most watchful and militant inhabitant. 

Once indeed the hatchet fell on the Club itself and he resigned 
his Hon. Membership. Again we waited for the cloud to pass, 
and then re-elected him, with some trepidation lest he should 
not accept. We are glad that he died one of us. Such double 
election to Hon. Membership was some testimony to the 
Club’s feeling for him and appreciation of difficulties of 
temperament due no doubt in part to illness and loneliness. 

Mr. Coolidge's services to the Alpine Club were indeed 
numerous and of a character to call for our warm appreciation 
and gratitude. He was for several years an able and indefatigable 
Editor of its JOURNAL, forbearing and helpful to young con- 
tributors. I remember well his assistance with my first con- 
tribution five and forty years ago. He put out a series of 
admirable Climbers’ Guides, collecting from every source care- 
fully edited details of ascents. They have done much to 
foster mountaineering and to develop the minute and systematic 
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exploration of the Alps. But his great work for the Club 
was his new edition (1898) of the already famous ‘ Ball's 
Western Alps,’ undertaken quite gratuitously. For many 
districts covered by this work there existed at the time no other 
guidebook. He enriched his edition with great stores of his 
own knowledge so as to double its value and to render it even 
to-day a fascinating and accurate companion, right away from 
the Mediterranean to the Simplon. He told me that it had 
taken him two years of hard work, that he had been snowed 
under by it. Few of us at the time appreciated what he had 
done. 

His other contributions to Alpine hterature were very 
numerous and of great value. He was an indefatigable worker 
notwithstanding his sufferings from ill-health for many years. 

I should like, in conclusion, to bear warm testimony to the 
indefatigable care and attention paid him by his attendant, 
Albert Húrzler. He understood how to manage his somewhat 
restive master by a combination of command and persuasion 
that was very instructive. Hiscare without a doubt lengthened 
Mr. Coolidge’s useful life and did much to ensure its quiet, 
painless ending. J. P. F 


C. H. R. WOLLASTON. 
1849-1926. 


CHARLES HENRY REYNOLDS WOLLASTON was born on July 31, 1849, 
at Felpham Rectory, Sussex, the eldest son of the Rev. Charles 
Wollaston, rector of that parish. He was sent to school at Lancing, 
and proceeded thence to Trinity College, Oxford, where he matricu- 
lated as a Commoner in October 1869. At Michaelmas 1870 he was 
placed in the second class in Classical Moderations, and in the same 
year he became an Exhibitioner of the College. But his University 
career was then interrupted by the death of his father. He took a 
Pass School and his degree in 1871. 

He then came up to London, was articled to Messrs. Kirby, 
Gedge & Millett, and was admitted a solicitor on June 12, 1875, but 
he never took out a practising certificate. In 1878 he was appointed 
Assistant Secretary to the Union Bank of London. He was pro- 
moted to the Secretaryship in 1885, and on his resignation of that 
office, in 1898, was elected to the Board of the Bank. He remained 
a Director of that institution until 1902, when it was transformed 
into the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, on the Board of which, 
and of the National Provincial Bank (with which it was in turn 
amalgamated), he served during the remainder of his working life. 
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As a young man Wollaston was a keen cricketer. He was a slow 
but reliable bat, and at times, when the condition of the ground 
suited him, a very useful slow right-handed bowler. He played on 
occasion for the Gentlemen of Sussex, but his principal cricket was 
in connexion with holiday touring clubs, an active association with 
one of which he continued until 1890. 

At Association football he attained considerable distinction. The 
Inter-Varsity matches were not inaugurated until 1874, and he, 
therefore, never had the opportunity of playing for his University. 
But, after going down, he played for England v. Scotland in 1874, 
1875, 1877, and 1880, and for the South v. the North in a trial match 
in the last-named year. He was also associated with the famous 
Association club of those days—the Wanderers—and was their 
captain in 1880. He is said to have been very quick on his feet, 
and he remained until almost the end of his life very nimble and 
sure of foot, even when advancing years had rendered him in other 
respects slow. His curious tripping gait will be long remembered as 
one of his principal physical characteristics. It was also character- 
istic of him that he never in after years spoke of his athletic achieve- 
ments, and many of his most intimate friends never suspected that 
he had attained the honour of four International caps. 

Wollaston appears to have paid his first visit to the Alps in 1889, 
and then began what was to be, with the Bank, one of the two main 
interests of his life. He was elected to the Alpine Club in 1892, 
being proposed by J. A. Luttman-Johnson, who had been an under- 
' graduate with him at Trinity and was in those years his chief Alpine 
counsellor, and seconded by F. O. (now Sir Felix) Schuster. He 
joined the Committee in 1906, and became Secretary in 1912. His 
term of office as Secretary came to an end in 1916, but his successor 
was engaged on military duties, and Wollaston performed all the 
functions of the office as Acting Secretary until 1919 —an unexampled 
period of service—under the presidencies of Edward Davidson, 
William Pickford, and Captain Farrar. In 1918 the Club conferred 
upon him the honour of the Vice-Presidency. Until the war, 
Wollaston never failed to visit Switzerland in August and scarcely 
missed some stay, however short, in every year at Zermatt. For 
many years after he became a Director of the Union Bank he was 
the last visitor to leave the Monte Rosa Hotel when the season 
closed, and the village could hardly settle to its winter sleep until 
he had helped the hotel servants to fold up the blankets and had 
seen the door locked. When peace was restored he resumed his 
former habits. But in 1925 failing health rendered the journey too 
dangerous for him. He died at his house in Belgrave Road on 
June 22, 1926. 

It rarely happens that a man who commences mountaineering at 
the age of forty attains any special skill or pre-eminence. Wollaston 
was no exception to this rule. And, in addition to the handicap of 
age, he suffered from the liability to sudden and violent attacks of a 
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malady, in the nature of mountain sickness, agonising in themselves 
and most distressing to witness. They usually came on after a long 
hut walk, and often rendered him wholly incapable of movement on 
the succeeding day. With undiminished courage, however, after a 
day’s rest in the hut, he would resume the enterprise which he had 
undertaken, and the fear of a fresh onset by his enemy would not 
deter him, after another day’s rest in the valley, from further 
expeditions. When free from these attacks he was, though a slow 
walker, absolutely sure and safe both on rock and ice. His know- 
ledge of the limits of his own powers deterred him from attempting 
modern rock climbing in its extreme form, and as years went on he 
more and more avoided very long or difficult expeditions. No one 
who knew Wollaston in the Alps could think of him apart from his 
two old friends and companions—A. Gentinetta and Josef Biner. 
Together the three made a perfect combination, for each understood 
exactly the physical and mental powers and limitations of the other 
two. Gentinetta, as is well known to many members of the Club, 
was worthy to take rank, if not among the greatest of all guides, 
still in the next and very high class. His gigantic strength and his 
great instinctive knowledge of the mountains were united with a 
genial wisdom and a shrewdness and coolness of judgment which 
made him a delightful companion and an excellent leader. This is 
not the place to speak of Josef Biner, who is still alive. As for 
Wollaston himself, his sweetness of temper, his joy in every incident 
of the day’s march, and his cheerful acceptance of bad fortune as 
of good, made the partnership as happy as it was successful. 

Above all, Wollaston was endowed with a love of the mountains 
and of mountaineering and with an indomitable perseverance. Thus 
equipped and thus accompanied, he was able to accomplish an 
amount of work in the Alps which in its range and variety was not 
only surprising for so late a beginner but remarkable in itself. He 
set himself to learn the craft gradually. His first season, which was 
spent at Zermatt and Saas, with an expedition to Macugnaga and a 
short visit to Grindelwald, comprised no summit or pass of the first 
or even of the second class. In 1890 he made the low tour of Mont 
Blanc and again visited Zermatt and Saas, but his best expeditions 
were the Wellenkuppe and Portjengrat. 1891 was spent in the 
Oberland, and in that year he ascended the Wetterhorn, Eiger, 
Oberaarhorn, Finsteraarhorn, and Jungfrau, and crossed several of 
the usual Oberland Passes. In 1892 he walked from the Val de 
Bagnes to Arolla by the Col de Seilon and the Ruinette, climbed the 
Dent Perroc, and then made his way by grass passes to Zermatt, 
where he ascended the Rimpfischhorn, Ober Gabelhorn, Zinal 
Rothhorn, and Matterhorn. This was a memorable year for 
Wollaston and his friends. He completed his qualification for the 
Club. Happy chance caused the renewal of an old friendship 
with Pickford, founded in undergraduate days and built up on the 
cricket field, but interrupted by Pickford’s residence at Liverpool. 
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J. A. Hamilton (now Lord Sumner) was also at Zermatt; Davidson 
at the Riffel Alp ; and Wollaston performed the first of a long series 
of kindly acts to him who has now the mournful privilege of writing 
this memoir. Bad weather had involved me in a late start for a big 
expedition and a correspondingly late return. When I reached 
Zermatt I found that Wollaston had spent a long afternoon in 
calming my over-anxious relatives and in encouraging them to view 
with favour my continuance in mountaineering. Age and memory 
deceive one. But he appeared to me almost to the end much as he 
looked on this, my first introduction to him. I remember clearly, 
as I saw him then, the clear-cut upper features, the pointed beard 
(already, I fancy, a little grizzled), which did not conceal his expres- 
sion, half shy, half humorous, even his clothes, the curious gesture 
of his well-kept hands, the odd little wooden cigarette-holder which, 
if ever it was worn out, was replaced by another so like it as to be 
indistinguishable, and a hundred little tricks and mannerisms, too 
slight to be reproduced, which made up in the whole his bodily 
presence. 

Wollaston did not keep any diary or other climbing record, and, 
although his Alpine wanderings extended over the whole chain of 
the Alps from Monte Viso to Maloja, details (except those within 
my own experience) are lacking. In 1896 I had two or three walks 
with him at Saas. In 1901 I joined him at Pontresina, intending 
to make a series of expeditions on the Italian side. We went up 
the Schwestern for a training walk, and I was delighted to note how 
well he went, and formed high hopes. But bad weather and illness 
conspired to disappoint us and we did practically nothing in company. 
In the glorious August of 1906 we were more fortunate. We crossed 
the Lys-joch to the Gnifetti hut, walked up the Lyskamm, and slept 
on the Signal-kuppe; and then climbed over the Zumsteinspitz 
to the Hóchste Spitz and so back to Zermatt—an expedition made 
more laborious than usual by the illness of one of the party (not 
Wollaston) who, continuously from the Regina Margherita hut to 
the Bétemps, expressed in moving terms his desire to be left behind 
and die. We then crossed the Alphubeljoch to Saas, climbed the 
Nadelhorn and walked down to Stalden in appalling heat. At 
Zermatt Wollaston took two days’ rest, and then bustled me, coma- 
tose from a long expedition and two broken nights, off by train to 
Chamonix, where we celebrated Pickford’s retirement from mountain- 
eering by a grand combined expedition—five amateurs and five 
guides—of Mont Blanc from the Téte Rousse. This short but 
delightful season must have been one of his best. He went steadily, 
and only once suffered from any approach of his old enemy, a threat 
of which compelled us to forgo the ascent of the Siidlenzspitz. 

The year 1907 was as energetic but less fruitful. We crossed the 
Col de Valpelline to Pra Rayé and proceeded thence to Cogne. 
Here we were again and again hampered by bad weather, but we 
managed to accomplish the Herbetet, Grivola, and Grand Paradis 
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before a final break drove us to return to Switzerland by rail through 
the heat and thunder of the Italian plain. 

This was the last of our Alpine expeditions. In 1912, with 
Edward Broome, J. J. Withers and R. A. (now Mr. Justice) Wright, 
we passed a pleasant Whitsuntide at Macugnaga. And, in the very 
short time which 1 was able to give to the Alps that August, we had 
some days together at Zermatt. He walked at least as fast as I 
desired, and a great deal faster than Edward Davidson. But, so 
long as 1 was there, he was unwilling to undertake any substantial 
expedition. 

It was in keeping with Wollaston's character that he should never 
have been photographed except for the purpose of his passport, and 
the presentment of him which accompanies this memoir was obtained 
from this source. Indeed, one of his most distinctive marks was a 
shrinking—so excessive as to be almost morbid—from any form of 
public appearance, or anything which he regarded as savouring of 
self-advertisement. Thus he never spoke in public or semi-public 
except when literally compelled to do so by the necessities of business, 
as, for example, on the rare occasions when the Secretary is forced 
to address the Club. He did not indulge in the vain habit of self- 
depreciation, but he avoided it by never speaking of himself at all, 
and no one would have suspected, when the conversation turned on 
Alpine subjects, the width and depth of his Alpine experience and 
knowledge. Though he was called to high office by this Club, by 
the Bank which he served so long, and by the United University Club 
on whose Committee he acted (being its Chairman during two 
separate years), and though these employments were pleasing to him, 
both because others wished him to undertake them and because he 
enjoyed the work, he never sought for these or any other marks of 
recognition. To all these institutions he gave unstinted labour; 
and his scrupulous spirit made him ready at any time to sacrifice 
employments which had become dear to him, upon the least suspicion 
that his period of usefulness was approaching an end. No one was 
ever less aggressive or easier to * get on” with, or more capable of 
inducing others to get on with one another by arts which were none 
the less effective because they were concealed. Though he was 
generous and indeed lavish in his hospitality, his friendship and his 
charity, he had no liking for general society and his pleasantest hours 
were spent with small groups of old and intimate friends. Yet he 
could be almost equally happy when wandering—sometimes for 
weeks—in the companionship of his guides among the districts of 
the Alps where his countrymen were rare. 

It must not be supposed, because modesty and amiability were 
the chief notes of his character, that he was weak or negative in 
his feelings. He had strong affections, for his family, for certain 
chosen friends, for the hills, music and the sea ; he had also hearty 
hatreds. Of his affections he did not speak. The best evidence for 
them is the feeling which they in turn inspired among those who 
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knew him best. On his hatreds he was, at times, eloquent. For 
particular men and particular kinds of men, and particular manners 
of life and particular kinds of food, he had aversions which were as 
violent as they were sometimes whimsical and prejudiced. But, as 
with many men of his type, the persons whom he disliked most were 
usually those whom he knew least, and his prejudice against them 
faded if, through some fortunate chance, he was thrown into their 
company. He was firm of purpose and determined to the verge 
of obstinacy. He had no doubt about what was right and what was 
wrong, and followed unswervingly, both in small things and in great, 
that which he believed to be right. 

His later years were saddened by rapidly failing health and by 
bereavement, though he was soothed by remembrances of a long and 
happy life, and he awaited the end without any touch of bitterness. 
He survived a large family of brothers and sisters. Luttman- 
Johnson had died in 1904, and from that time on his closest friends 
were William Pickford (Lord Sterndale) and Sir Edward Davidson. 
In a society such as ours, whose associations are often all but life- 
long and are knit together by memories of much that has been 
enjoyed and suffered in common, death falls with a heavy hand on 
those who outlive their contemporaries, and the blows become harder 
to bear as the might lessens. 


* Like clouds that rake the mountain summits, 
Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother, 
From sunshine to the sunless land.’ 


Gentinetta was the first to go. Then in succession departed 
Davidson, Pickford, and finally Gerald FitzGerald—the last survivor 
at the Riffel Alp, as Wollaston was down at the Monte Rosa, of the 
little company of veterans, whose welcome made the return to 
Zermatt a true home-coming and whose forms will, for us, linger for 
ever among the glens and streams. ` 

He was then glad himself to go, and he died mainly because he 
had no wish to live. 

C. 8. 


THOMAS HOWSE. 
1834-1926. 


Born in 1834, Mr. Howse was educated at Ramsgate, Paris, and 
Neuwied. He was formerly a partner in Howse and Co., St. Paul's 
Churchyard, but retired in 1866 and, assisted by his wife, devoted 
himself to geology and botany. 

Elected to the Alpine Club in 1864, Mr. Howse, at the time of his 
death. was senior member. He contributed to ‘ A.J.’ xxxi. a paper 
on * The Exotic Granites of the Habkernthal.” 


THOMAS HOWSE. 


RALPH TODHUNTER. 
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I suppose I am the last person alive with whom he ever climbed, 
and that was thirty-two years ago, when he was over sixty and, 
owing to a badly set ankle, could only manage passes. He was able 
even then to get over a good deal of ground at a good pace. His 
staying powers were remarkable. He used to say that he practised 
mountaineering solely as a means to study geology and botany. He 
was associated for many years with Mr. C. Packe, the great authority 
on the Pyrenees, formerly Honorary Secretary of the A.C. Of him 
he often spoke to me, and they had much common interest in botany. 
He belonged to several botanical societies in France and England, 
and nearly poisoned himself in his anxiety to prove that so many forms 
of fungi were eatable. He was very proud when, in his old age, the 
Alpine Club asked him to arrange their botanical specimens. 

He was an F.R.G.S. and an F.L.S., and contributed to the Field. 
He married in 1864, but lost his wife and only son, a great friend of 
mine, in 1920. He was a very interesting personality and of a 
lovable disposition. He retained his faculties to the end, and was 
in his usual good health the day before he died. His daughter-in-law, 
almost his only connexion left, was with him at the end. 


J. A.B. B. 


RALPH TODHUNTER. 
1867-1926. 


ToDHUNTER was a man of brilliant gifts and of concentrated interests. 
A nephew of Isaac Todhunter, the famous mathematician, his own 
life and pursuits appeared to reflect a like balance, lucidity and 
precision of purpose. A mathematical Scholar of Clare College, a 
Wrangler, and later elected to a Fellowship, he remained throughout 
his life a valued advisor of that Foundation, of which the Alps have 
taken heavy toll in his death, following upon that of his close friend 
and colleague, H. O. Jones. After leaving Cambridge he became a 
Fellow of the Institute of Actuaries, and a member of the Council. 
He acted as official tutor to the Institute, made some valuable con- 
tributions to its proceedings, wrote one of its text-books, and for 
many years edited its Journal. In former years he was assistant 
Actuary to the National Mutual, and afterwards became Actuary 
to the University Life Assurance, a post which he held until his 
death. 

He was very widely read, a lover of music and of literature ; but 
in all that affected himself personally he was reserved to the point 
of reticence and modest almost to a fault. His one relaxation was 
mountaineering, his enthusiasm rock-climbing. His Alpine record 
covers many years, and includes a very large number of ascents. 
It also illustrates his love of breaking new ground. Probably his 
best season was in 1911 when he made, with Josef Knubel, a new 
ascent of Monte Gruetta, and took part in the third ascent of Punta 
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Margherita and Punta Elena and in first ascents upon the Ecrins, 
Grandes Jorasses and Grépon, climbing.in addition the Aig. Noire 
de Peuteret, Aig. de la Brenva and Aig. du Géant, and traversing 
the Meije, Mt. Blanc and a number of passes. Of the Mer de Glace 
ascent of the Grépon he wrote a delightful account in the Climbers’ 
Journal. He looked upon it as his finest expedition ; and his com- 
rades on that day could never forget the accomplished ease with 
which he dealt with its prolonged severity. His skill and nerve upon 
rock were quite exceptional. For many years he devoted himself to 
exploring the Welsh cliffs, and was an indefatigable collaborator in 
the production of the series of Welsh climbing guides, to the last of 
which—just about to appear—he contributed greatly, with his own 
invariable efficiency and self-effacement. 

Probably he was little known, even in the Club, except to those 
actively engaged upon the same fields. To those who knew him he 
stood for a model of gallant enterprise, good comradeship, and good 
climbing. It is characteristic of his finished style, equable courage, 
and disciplined physique that in his 60th year he should have been 
leading the ascent of a very difficult rock climb. It is equally 
characteristic of the strenuous and chivalrous spirit which ruled his 
conduct of life that he should so, also, have died; unwilling to 
concede to time the indulgence which he would never concede to 
himself in the pursuit of a good purpose. 

G. W. Y. 


` MISS GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. 
1868-1926. 


THE death of Miss Gertrude Lowthian Bell at Baghdad, during the 
night of July 11-12 of this year, removed from the world a figure 
of distinction and importance: to the British Empire her death 
signified the passing of a great Englishwoman. It was due to that 
rare complex of qualities of mind and soul which goes to the making 
of a great Englishwoman that Gertrude Bell was able to enter into 
the mind and soul of the Arab peoples, to win their confidence, to 
conquer their respect, and so to lay the foundations of an under- 
standing of East and West in Irak which was the culmination of 
her career and the end to which the last years of her exceptionally 
full and active life were devoted. She was happy in her death in 
that it came to her at Baghdad among those she had worked for 
and who trusted and loved her. 

Looking back at her career one feels that all the years of cease- 
less activity (for she was one who was never idle) and great achieve- 
ment in travel, in archeology and in scholarship were but a pre- 
paration for the ten years during which she in no small measure 
moulded the destinies of Irak. Into those last ten years of un- 
remitting work were concentrated in a most vital manner all that, 
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tenacity of purpose, self-sacrifice, idealism, and cheerful endurance 
which were hers by right of birth, for she was typically English, 
one may almost say typically Yorkshire, as befitted the daughter 
of a great Yorkshire iron-master, Sir Hugh Bell. 

Soon after leaving Oxford in 1888 she began her Eastern travels 
by a visit to her uncle, Sir Frank Lascelles, in Teheran. This 
journey probably determined the course her life was to take by 
imbuing her with that love of the East which became her master 
passion. Two brilliant books, ‘The Desert and the Sown’ and 
* Amurath to Amurath —published in 1907 and 1911 respectively— 
record the experiences of her travels in the deserts of Syria and Meso- 
potamia. These journeys, in spite of their important contribution 
to archeology, were but a prelude to the adventurous undertaking 
which she carried out in 1913, a journey to Hayil, the little known 
capital of Ibn Saud, which was accomplished in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the Turkish authorities and the suspicions of the inhabitants 
of that remote and almost unknown kingdom of the Rashidi Emirs. 
Then came the war, and with it Gertrude Bell’s opportunity to place 
at the service of her country her remarkable gifts of character, 
capacity and intimate knowledge of the politics and personalities 
of the Arab tribes among whom we were soon to be involved in 
operations against their Turkish rulers. What this meant during 
our campaign in Mesopotamia is illustrated by this story which is 
too good not to be true. During our operations against Kut in 
1916 it became important to ensure the neutrality of an Arab tribe 
which was in a position to threaten our long-drawn-out line of 
communication. Miss Bell was sent to a secret meeting with the 
Chief of the tribe to endeavour to persuade him not to throw in his 
lot with our enemy. At the interview she emphasized the Chief's 
duty to his tribe and asked him to weigh carefully the difficulties 
of his position if the Turks were victorious after he had thrown in 
his lot with us, and pointed out that he, in conversation, had exag- 
gerated the strength of our force, which she gave him correctly, 
telling him, at the same time, to send emissaries to estimate the 
Turkish strength in guns and men (which she knew he had already 
done) before coming to a decision. Her completely detached 
attitude—so unlike the eager appeals for help, alternating with 
threats, with which she knew the Turks had already overwhelmed 
the Sheik—impressed the astute Arab with the might and power 
which must be at the back of a negotiator who could display such 
restraint and integrity at a moment of obvious difficulty for her 
own side. It is said that on returning to his tribe the Sheik, having 
assembled his elders and recounted the course of the negotiations, 
said ‘And this is one of their women! Walla hi, what must 
their men be like!’ He came in on our side. 

The work which came to her demanded courage and steadfast- 
ness of purpose, qualities of soul which she had developed and 
strengthened in her days of Alpine climbing. Her achievements 
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in other fields of her active life have had justice done to them else- 
where, but in this JOURNAL it is fitting that more detailed reference 
should be made to Gertrude Bell as a mountaineer. 
R. P.-H. 


I do not know when Miss Bell commenced her mountaineering 
career, nor when it closed. It was, however, in the first years of 
this century that her ascents attracted attention, and about the 
period 1901-1903 there was no more prominent lady mountaineer. 
Everything that she undertook, physical or mental, was accomplished 
so superlatively well, that it would indeed have been strange if she 
had not shone on a mountain as she did in the hunting-field or in 
the desert. Her strength, incredible in that slim frame, her en- 
durance, above all her courage, were so great that even to this day 
her guide and companion Ulrich Fuhrer—and there could be few 
more competent judges—speaks with an admiration of her that 
amounts to veneration. He told the writer, some years ago, that 
of all the amateurs, men or women, that he had travelled with, he 
had seen but very few to surpass her in technical skill and none to 
equal her in coolness, bravery, and judgment. 

Members of the Alpine Club have read, in a letter to Mr. V. A. 
Fynn, Fuhrer’s generous tribute on what was probably the most 
terrible adventure in the lives of all those concerned. . . .* You 
who have made the climb will perhaps be able to correctly appreciate 
our work. But the honour belongs to Miss Bell. Had she not 
been full of courage and determination, we must have perished. 
She was the one who insisted on our eating from time to time. . . .’ 
The scene was high up on the then unclimbed N.E. face of the 
Finsteraarhorn, when the party was caught in a blizzard on that 
difficult and exposed face and were out for fifty-seven hours, of 
which fifty-three were spent on the rope. ‘ Retreat under such 
conditions, and retreating safely, was a tremendous performance 
which does credit to all.” 2 The date was July 31 to August 2, 1902 ; 
the occasion was a defeat greater than many a victory. * When 
the freezing wind beats you almost to the ground, when the blizzard 
nearly blinds you, half paralysing your senses, . . . when the cold 
is so intense that the snow freezes on you as it falls, clothing you in 
a sheet of ice, till life becomes insupportable . . .,’ then, indeed, 
was Miss Bell pre-eminent. 

The Lauteraarhorn-Schreckhorn traverse was probably Miss 
Bell’s most important first ascent, July 24, 1902. It is related that 
she and her guides, meeting on the ridge another lady with her 
guides making the same ascent from the opposite direction, were 


1 A.J. 34, 385-7. 
2 Thus Mr. G. Hasler, who with Amatter made the first ascent 
of this face, A.J. 34, 270. 
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not greeted with enthusiasm. In the seasons 1901-1902 Miss 
Bell was the first to explore systematically the Engelhórner Group, 
making with Fuhrer many new routes and several first ascents. 
An extract from a letter of the chief Alpine authority, dated 
December 10, 1911, may be quoted. . . . ‘ You ask me for some 
notes on Miss Bell’s ascents, and I send all I have . . . she was not 
one to advertize, and yet, or probably because of it, they tell me 
that she was the best of all lady mountaineers. . . . (Signed) 
W. A. B. Coolidge.’ 

The notes contain the following, all relating to the different 
Engelhórner and all new routes or first ascents :— 


Simmelistock, August 30, 1901. 
King’s Peak 

King's Peak |. | August 31, 1901. 
Vorderspitze 

Gertrude's Peak * | September 3, 1901. 
Ulrich's Peak * 

Mittelspitze 

Klein Engelhorn 

Gemsenspitze September 7, 1901. 
Urbachthaler Engelhorn 

Klein Simmelistock, July 8, 1902. 


For the reasons stated above, it is difficult to name her other 
expeditions in the Alps, but a well-known climber has stated that 
his most vivid recollection of an ascent of Mont Blanc was the 
effort required to follow Miss Bell. 

Such, briefly and inadequately rendered, are some of the Alpine 
qualifications of her who must ever be regarded as one of the greatest 
Women of all time. 5 

E. L. $, 


THe DEATH oF Mr. LEROY JEFFERS. 


R. LEROY JEFFERS, a member of the Alpine Club since 
1915, was killed by the crash of an aeroplane at Wawona, 
California, July 25, 1926. He was flying from San Francisco 
with Dr. Sterling Bunnell, president of the San Francisco 
branch of the National Aeronautic Society, for the purpose of 
viewing the Sierra Nevada Mountains from the air. For 
twenty years he had been connected with the Purchasing 
Department of the- New York Public Library, but he had 
travelled widely through the scenic regions of the United States 


3 Named by Fuhrer. 4 Named by Miss Bell. 
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and Canada. His principal climbs had been made in the 
Canadian Rockies, the Selkirks, the Cascade Mountains, the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains, and the Teton Mountains, where he 
made the first ascent of the N.E. peak of Mt. Moran. His 
book * The Call of the Mountains,” published in 1922, narrated 
his climbs and travels. He made many contributions on 
mountaineering, travel, psychology, and library economics 
to technical and popular magazines. He also lectured on the 
natural wonders of the United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
He was 48 years old. 

In 1916, when the Bureau of Associated Mountaineering 
Clubs of North America was organized, he became the secretary 
and conducted it successfully for ten years. At the time of 
his death it numbered sixty-three organizations devoted to 
mountaineering and various out-of-door interests, including 
the preservation of natural scenery. He was a member of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences, and of the California 
Academy of Sciences, and a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

Since 1916 he served as librarian of the American Alpine 
Club. In this capacity and as secretary of the Bureau of 
Mountain Clubs he performed a valuable function in bringing 
diverse interests into contact and association with one another. 
The annual Bulletin of the Association, which he conducted 
for ten years, was a unique enterprise, and afforded a wide 
distribution of interesting information about mountaineering 
and conservation matters. Through the instrumentality of 
the Bureau, the libraries of the constituent clubs were built 
up to an extent that would not otherwise have been likely. 


HowarRpD PALMER. 


MORITZ INDERBINEN. 
1856-1926. 


‘Moritz INDERBINEN died last May, aged about seventy. Though 
the number of members of the Club with whom he had actually 
climbed was small, he had been a familiar figure at Zermatt for many 
years past, and will be missed there by many acquaintances, and by 
a small circle of very warmly attached friends. In his younger days 
and in his prime he had no opportunities of developing to the full his 
powers as a climber or a master of ice-craft, and he was lacking in 
the commanding qualities necessary for great leadership. I have no 
wish, therefore, to claim for him a place among the eminent guides of 
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his generation, but his career was an unusual one, so curiously 
different from that of any of his colleagues that 1 think 1t deserves to 
be recorded in some detail. 

When little more than a boy he crossed the Atlantic with three or 
four of his Zermatt contemporaries to try his fortune in Canada. 
They soon scattered, and after a few months’ trial he decided to 
abandon the experiment. He had just enough money to get home, 
and, after a very narrow escape from being shanghaied and robbed 
in New York, arrived at Visp one morning with only a few centimes 
in his pocket and walked home to breakfast. 

Not long afterwards Dr. Montagu Butler was at Zermatt, and 
employed Moritz to help in carrying his invalid wife on short excur- 
sions in a Chaise 4 porteur. Moritz was an engaging youth and 
could speak a little English, and Dr. Butler invited him to come 
to England and take the position of * general utility ’ man in the 
boys” part of his house at Harrow. Here Moritz spent several years, 
only once failing, by a few minutes, to ring on the very stroke of 
6.30 or 6 o'clock, the bell with which he roused the household to the 
life of a new day. He of course spent his summer holidays at home, 
and must have learned his business as a guide during this period. 

When 1 first encountered him, he was in London, in the service of 
Mrs. Lewis Balfour, whose son, Mr. Henry Balfour, had just emerged 
from his Final Schools at Oxford.1 I do not know how this transla- 
tion was effected, nor can 1 say what brought his later engagement 
to an end ; it was certainly not any lack of good-will on his side or on 
that of his employers, for shortly afterwards he returned to Switzer- 
land with Mr. Balfour and Charles Cannan, A.C., and the three had 
rather a rollicking season together, finishing at Zermatt with ascents 
in very rapid succession of the Weisshorn, Monte Rosa and the 
Matterhorn. 

In 1886 1 accompanied Cannan to the Alps, and we took on Moritz 
as a matter of course. Towards the end of our time we met at 
Zermatt Mr. Adolphus Turner, then Solicitor-General for Jersey, 
who told us he knew nothing of mountainvering but wished to make 
a start; could we recommend him a good, reliable guide, who could 
speak English ? We handed him over to Moritz and went our way. 

Mr. Turner, too, succumbed to Moritz's engaging manners and 
efficiency, and carried him off to Jersey, on the understanding that 
they would return to the Alps every summer and that Moritz was to 
be his butler and valet during the rest of the year. This association 
lasted, 1 think, for eleven years, but it was a pathetic business. 
Mr. Turner, aged then about forty, had set his heart, with tragio 
intensity, on qualifying for membership of the Club, but his physique 
was entirely unequal to the demands made upon it by ascents of even 
moderate length and difficulty. He persevered with great tenacity, 


1 Mr. Balfour is now a distinguished member of the University, 
and, amongst other things, Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum. 
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but finally abandoned the struggle, and Moritz, who, in the mean- 
time, had married an Englishwoman, returned to Zermatt, where for 
about ten years he pursued the calling of a guide on ordinary lines, 
while his wife acted as English letter-writer for half the guides in the 
valley. 

In 1905 I had the good fortune to join Mr. Freshfield in a visit to 
Ruwenzori, and acquired the taste for distant travel. Moritz was 
with me then, and also subsequently in the Himalaya (1907) and the 
Canadian Rockies (1909-10-11, 1913). He was immensely popular 
in Canada, both at the Club camps of the A.C.C. and with the 
packers when we were travelling in the mountains ‘on our own.’ 
I think he enjoyed these trips as much as 1 did, but he told me that 
he would not have gone with anybody else, and I am not at all sure 
that 1 should have persevered in them so long without him. There 
was one more visit to the Rockies in 1920, when he seemed nearly 
as capable as ever, but the following year in the Alps he suffered 
severely on one occasion from difficulty in breathing, and our 
subsequent programmes were very unambitious. In thinking of him 
1 dwell with peculiar pleasure on our last season, 1924. Except 
during a fortnight at Pontresina, he was my sole companion, but 1 
enjoyed to the full such modest walks and climbs as the weather 
permitted, and never for a moment felt the loss of other society. 
“Good old Moritz.’ So his friends thought of him. I have known 
very few people so lovable, not one of such angelic temper. 


A. L. M. 


DR. EMIL BURKHARDT. 
1846-1926. 


THE death took place at Bále on August 23 of this veteran member 
and Hon. Member of the S.A.C., one of the best known of the older 
generation of mountaineers. He commenced his climbing career in 
the ‘sixties, his earlier guides being Hans Grass and Peter Egger, 
and later the well-known Christian Jossi, whose great ability and 
enterprise he was the first to recognise. 

He had travelled wide in the Swiss Alps and had done nearly all 
the principal ascents in the Oberland, Zermatt, and Bernina districts, 
and possessed a good acquaintance with many expeditions in other 
parts. He published very little but was a most acceptable lecturer 
to his Bale friends. For some years he had suffered much from 
ill-health. His name, as a great pioneer, will not be forgotten. 


J. P.F. 
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PROFESSOR GOTTFRIED MERZBACHER. 
1846-1926. 


WE much regret to note the death at Munich on March 16 of Professor 
Gottfried Merzbacher. He was born at Baiersdorf near Erlangen, 
Bavaria, in 1846, and played a considerable part in the opening up 
of the Dolomites of S. Tirol, where, served by the guides of the day, 
he could claim many first ascents. In Switzerland he had done the 
Bernina Scharte and the traverse of the Cervin among other climbs. 

In 1891 he paid, with Purtscheller and two Kals guides, a long 
visit to the Central Caucasus, climbing Tetnuld, Janga, Gimarai 
Khokh and other mountains. 

The same autumn he went to the Thian-shan, but did very little, 
so returned in 1892 through Turkestan to the Eastern Caucasus, 
where he was joined by two other Tirolers and was able to carry out 
many expeditions. 

He published in 1901 two stout volumes on his two journevs, and 
the book, especially on the less known E. Caucasus, is of consider- 
able merit. 

Subsequently he devoted several seasons up to 1908 to the explora- 
tion of the great group on the borders of Siberia and Chinese Turkestan 
which attains in Bogdo-Ola 6500 m. He turned his activities, 
however, to exploration as distinguished from mountain climbing, 
which played a subsidiary part. His first Thian-shan journey was 
described in the * Zeitschrift des D. u. Oe. A.-V., 1906. The later 
journeys are fully recorded in the elaborate book ‘ Die Bogdo- Ola,’ 
published by the Bavarian Academy. 

[From an article in the ‘ 0.A.Z.,’ by Professor Dr. Karl Diener, the 
well-known geographer and mountaineer, formerly Hon. Member of 
the Alpine Club.] 


A. DE REGGI. 
1906-1926. 


JUGOSLAV Alpine climbers—and this means above all the small 
community of Slovene mountaineers—have sustained a great loss 
by the death of Mr. Aloys de Reggi on Sunday, November 7. 
Mr. de Reggi was climbing by himself on the Grmada (Beucon) 
about four miles from Ljubljana, when he fell some 40 m. on to the 
scree below, apparently part of an entire ledge having collapsed. 
These rocks are a favourite training ground and Mr. de Reggi knew 
every inch of them. They may have been affected by the recent 
heavy rains and thunderstorms. Mr. de Reggi was generally 
considered the most promising among the younger generation of 
mountaineers; he was a good all-round athlete, one of the best 
long-distance runners in all Jugoslavia. His loss to Jugoslav Alpine 
VOL. XXXVIM.—NO. CCXXXITI. 
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climbing is not to be measured by his years (he was only 20 when 
he died), but by his personality. He was a true sportsman, honour- 
able, generous, chivalrous, perhaps too modest. He was always 
ready to help those less expert than himself, and when he undertook 
the trouble and responsibility of acting as guide on climbing 
expeditions—no small matter in a region where professional guides 
are practically unprocurable—he was cautious and considerate. 
At the University of Ljubljana he had already shown exceptional 
gifts. Had he lived, his name as a mountain lover and naturalist 
would certainly have extended beyond the borders of his own 
country. 
F. S. COPELAND. 


NEW EXPEDITIONS. 


Le Dauphiné. 
BARRE DES Ecrins (4100 m. = 13,448 ft.1) DIRECT FROM THE GLACIER 
Norr. July 31, 1926. MM. R. Toumayeff and J. Vernet. 

The first party to make the ascent from this side was Dr. Paul 
Gissfeldt with Alexander Burgener on June 18, 1881. Making use 
of the slopes of the little secondary glacier des Barres they gained the 
snowy plateau to the E. at the foot of the Barre Noire and inaugurated 
the passage of the Bréche des Ecrins.2 Thisis not the place to praise 
the qualities and the beauties of their route, which has fallen into 
oblivion. Relatively easy, it is, all the same, on a higher plane than 
the regulation * great classic,” like the Meije, but it presents certain 
dangers from stonefall. It was repeated on July 15, 1926, by 
MM. Jean Costé, Roubéne Toumayeff, and Jean Vernet. 

On August 9, 1893, M. A. Reynier, with Maximin Gaspard and 
Joseph Turc, from the same starting place as Dr. Giissfeldt, attempted 
to climb diagonally the S.E. face of the Ecrins direct to the summit.’ 
He had been misled by an appearance which misleads everybody. 
Up to 3600 m. everything went marvellously, but his caravan was 
then under the necessity of forcing a passage to the E. aréte, describing 


1 This is the altitude given in M. Helbronner’s Description 
Géométrique des Alpes frangatses. 

2 Full particulars of Dr. Giissfeldt’s passage with Alexander 
Burgener of the Bréche des Ecrins will be found in his book In den 
Hochalpen (1892), p. 209. 

3 Details of M. Reynier’s ascent are given in A.J. 17, 136-7, where 
it is stated that the whole of the route can be followed on Signor Cav. 
Sella’s photograph No. 522 from the Pelvoux and No. 507 from the 
Pic Coolidge. There is a paper on the expedition in S.T.D. 1893, 
pp. 91 and 105-24, by M. Reynier himself. 
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‘great oscillations round about the vertical” [décrivant de grandes 
oscillations autour de la verticale] along a face extremely abrupt. 
They gained the E. aréte at point 3932 m. Reynier's route was 
repeated on August 11, 1924, by MM. Georges and Jean Vernet. The 
following are the details : 

From the end of the rimaye of the Glacier des Barres (approx. 
3000 m.) climb a first escarpment either by a vire to the right (over- 
hang) or by a gully on the left (slab), according to the chance of 
stonefall. The first alternative was adopted on the attempt by 
MM. G. and J. Vernet on July 21, 1923, by a route between Reynier’s 
and Giissfeldt’s. This attempt failed. Ascend to the summit of a 
vast inclined terrace bearing W. (approx. 3550 m.). Having passed 
the rimaye at 7.15 and utilized the gully above mentioned, the 
caravan of 1924 made a short halt (8.55-9.10). Then climb on the 
right a ravine 30 m. high, very steep, making use particularly of the 
slab of the left bank. Maximin Gaspard managed to emerge from 
this ravine by following its overhanging Thalweg or bottom, which 
seems to be an extraordinary tour de force. It is probably prefer- 
able, as did the second caravan, to climb out on the right up a face 
rather smooth, vertical and rotten. Then in a few brief minutes the 
summit of a little snow crest, very short, forming a shoulder, is 
gained. From this point the climb, already very fine, becomes quite 
aérial. One climbs to the N.E. a uniform vire inclined at 45°, which 
ends in a vertical chimney and comes out near a scanty platform ; 
one climbs a little slab and follows a second vire or cornice forming 
two vertical fissures and projections, none too solid. From the 
extremity of this cornice (11.25-11.55) one resumes a N.E. direction ; 
one climbs a high and very dizzy slab by following an alignment of 
detached rocky leaves, at one point overhanging. The holds, far 
apart and very scanty in the upper part, are of doubtful solidity. 
One arrives on the edge of a vallonnement or couloir with an E. 
direction as you look down. One ascends the slope to the point 
where it becomes vertical at the foot of a big tower with a light- 
coloured cravat, well seen from the Glacier Blanc as well as from the 
Glacier Noir, and situated at about the height of the Couloir 
Whymper. One emerges on the aréte more to the E. on the right 
(13.20) by a chimney. All the times indicated are those of the 
1924 expedition. The top was reached at 14.15. There was no 
verglas on the rocks at the level of the big tower. 

On July 31, 1926, R. Toumayeff and J. Vernet succeeded in ascend- 
ing direct to the summit from the Glacier Noir. They left the glacier 
at the point where the rimaye of the couloir des Avalanches meets 
the rocky flank of the Ecrins (approx. 2700 m.) (5.10). They 
climbed a little wall and gained up moderate, partially snow-covered 
slopes, the height of 3060 m. at the foot of the upper precipice 
(6.50-7.30). They gained another 200 m. in height by effecting a 
turning movement by the W. on the ledges of gullies, of terraces 
covered with snow, and by a vire, without meeting any obstacles. 
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Having cut a few steps at the extreme base (8.15), they climbed the 
lower part of a great couloir by its left bank, bearing N.E. over 
roches moutonnées offering several steep bits and much exposed to 
stone fall. Halt at end 9.0-9.10. By means of a névé, in which 


e e a a a ee 


THE S. Face or Les Ecrins. 
a.—a Route Reynier. 
b—b The two variations for the passage of the first escarpment on the Reynier 
and Gissfeldt routes. 
c—c Direct route Vernet-Toumayeff, 
The - - - parts are those visible. The . . . parts are those hidden, 


they cut steps, they penetrated the low part of the middle (moyenne) 
gorge of the Grand Couloir, of which the extraordinary escarpment, 
barred by smooth, overhanging rocks, appears impassable. They 
bore immediately to E. towards the aréte which bounds the gorge. 
There were 2U m. of verglas-covered slabs followed by several little 
gulleys, very steep, with rare and often vanishing holds. This 
climb, with no resting places, led on to the aréte at the level of a little 
narrow terrace (10.25-10.40). The arête is then followed. It offers 
first a pitch, pretty smooth and rotten, then a bit extremely steep, 
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about 100 m. high formed by two walls, red coloured, very sharp, and 
superposed. The obstacle is surmounted by a very giddy climb by 
descending little oscillations and attacking, successively, three little 
vertical slabs, separated by fissures and short traverses, and a gully 
with one or two overhanging bits. Below the third slab is a narrow 
platform, where one can rest (12.10-12.30). One thus reaches the 
point where the aréte merges into the vertical rock wall (13.25, the 
leader’s sack and the axes had been hauled up on the red aréte). One 
climbs, once more in a N.E. direction, a pretty rock écharpe of con- 
siderableinclination. Then having arrived at about 3800 m. at the level 
of a vast snow-covered balcony (14.30-14.50) the climbers descended 
a little on its E. side, which they traversed, cutting steps, and climbed, 
always to the N.E., a rocky edifice offering some cracks, to a second 
snow-covered balcony (15.35). One bears still a little to the E. One 
climbs a new escarpment, rather shorter but steeper, of which the 
notable passages are a little open chimney with flat bottom, and an 
overhanging crack (16.30-16.50). Up a slab less steep but rendered 
dangerous by tired fingers, the climbers arrived on a third snow path 
(ligne). They steered now definitely N.W. for the summit. At the 
end of the snow path (ligne) they had to turn the head of a deep, 
‘vertical ravine; then followed a diverting narrow crack of 15 m., 
climbed on the outside, and a very short traverse on a horizontal 
fracture or crack in the vertical head of the ravine. At 4000 m. one 
gains at its base the vallonnement terminal, situated to the E. of the 
summit, by which the climb is completed without trouble at 18.15 
The climbers had time to reach the level part of the Glacier Blanc 
by 19.30, when the storm, which had threatened for some hours, 
broke out. 

[Interally translated from a memorandum prepared by M. Jean 

Vernet obtained at the kind instance of M. Jacques Lagarde.] 


It is understood that this superb expedition is the crown of seven 
previous attempts by the two brothers Vernet, who reside at Nice. 
To succeed where Alexander Burgener and Maximin Gaspard, at 
the zenith of their great powers, failed, is a tribute to the patience 
and ability of these young climbers. One of their merits is that 
they realized that, by the other two routes, the strata force the 
climber always in the direction of the E. aréte. Their line minimises 
this tendency. The ascent is evidently very severe.—J. P. F. 


Mont Blanc Group. 


AIGUILLE D’ARGENTIERE (3907 m. = 12,819 ft.), BY THE N. FACE 
AND N.W. ARÉTE. August 2, 1926. MM. J. Lagarde and H. de 
Ségogne. 

From Lognan the party crossed the Col du Chardonnet and 
attained the foot of the N. face at about 3100 m. They began the 
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ascent about 4 a.m. towards the centre of the said face. It was 
in doubtful condition—bare ice covered in places with quantities 
of lightly adhering powdery snow. They climbed at first straight 
up, but on meeting great icy streaks, kept to the right, W., and 
climbed a steep rock rib which brought them to a shoulder on the 
N.W. aréte at a height of about 3700 m. (34 hours from the base). 
Thence the ordinary route was followed to the top (? hour). 
JACQUES LAGARDE. 
(From DL’ Annuaire du G.H.M.) 


AIGUILLE DU PLAN (3673 m. = 12,051 ft.), By THE N. FACE. 
(Second ascent with variation.) July 24-25, 1926. MM. J. Lagarde 
and H. de Ségogne. 

Party left Plan de 1'Aiguille at 1.30 a.m. on July 24. They 
mounted very slowly towards the little Blaitiére hanging glacier, 
which was reached by a ledge on its right bank. The extreme ice 
fall of this glacier was bad this year and gave great trouble, com- 
pelling a frontal attack. It took about 3 hours from the ledge to 
the rimaye which separates the hanging glacier from the lower 
slopes of the Col du Caiman. Here they abandoned the 1924 route, 
and, to attain the Bréche du Caiman, took a route more to the left 
(E.), separated from the former route by the N.E. buttress of the 
Caiman; this route is distinctly more difficult than the other.} 
Having crossed the rimaye, the party, despite crampons, was 
obliged to cut stepsin bareice. Then followed iced rocks and broken 
slabs which were climbed towards the Col du Caiman. Next came 
a difficult and exposed traverse to the right which led the party 
to the left bank of a remarkable ice couloir about 100 ft. wide. With 
his feet resting on the narrow end of a gradually narrowing rocky 
platform, the leader, after squeezing himself round a little rocky 
spur and attaining, by a kind of upward spring, a good handhold, 
secured himself. 

As the banks of the couloir were formed of impassable slabs, it 
was necessary to take to the bed of the couloir itself, formed of black 
ice, down which flowed a thin stream of water. The angle was 
appalling,? access to the couloir being nearly vertical, and particularly 
exposed. The couloir was climbed for some 80 m. and then traversed : 
after 5 hours’ uninterrupted cutting. At last, in another 4 hour, 
a very moderate bivouac place was attained on the crest of the 
Caiman’s N.E. buttress (7.30 P.m.). A threatening thunder- 
storm did not, fortunately, quite materialize, and, starting again 
at 5.15 a.m. the next morning, the party mounted straight up 
towards the Bréche du Caiman amidst ever-recurring snow flurries. 
After attaining the said Bréche (34 hours), the party followed the 


1 A.J. 36, 394-7, with sketch of route. 
2 M. Charles Vallot fixes the angle at 64”. M. Lagarde considers 
it one of the worst places in his experience. 
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1924 route, traversed the N. face, attained in 4 hours the foot of 
the Aiguille du Plan’s summit monolith, and reached thesummit 
itself at 1 P.M. 
JACQUES LAGARDE. 
(From L’ Annuaire du G.H.M.) 


Aig. pu DIABLE MÉDIANE No. 3. (4097 m. Vallot =13,438 ft.). 
July 23, 1926. MM. E. R. Blanchet and J. Chaubert, with Armand 
Charlet and Jean Devouassoud. 

From the Col du Diable turn the two Aig. du Diable inférieures 
and descend (3 short rappels) into the great S. couloir to 40 to 50 m. 
below the gap (4007 Vallot), at which it ends, then climb up it in 
2 hours. The couloir is very dangerous (iced and rotten rock) and 
extremely steep. A gendarme is planted in the gap. 

A chimney about 60 m. high seams the face, dominating the gap 
, Of the Aig. Médiane. Climb the first few easy steps of the chimney, 
then at about 20 m. traverse to the right to a little shoulder of the 
arête bounding the face to the right. In a very difficult crack climb 
the almost vertical arête to a second minute shoulder. By a vire 
and good vertical rocks of the N. face gain a third shoulder. Traverse 
to left, and with an enormous stride cross the top of the chimney. 
Climb easily to the left-hand tunnel (there are two parallel) to pass 
over on to the opposite side of the aiguille, the summit of which is 
gained in a few minutes (2 hours from the gap to the top). Descend 
same way with a rappel of 28 m. 

‘ Without offering passages as difficult as l'Isoléc, the Médiane is 
more tiring on account of the accumulation of difficulties. It is 
infinitely more difficult than the Drus and the most dangerous of the 
five Aigs. du Diable.’ 

Both the present climbers have now ascended all the five aiguilles. 

Times: Géant inn, 1 a.M.; Gap, 8.15; summit, 11.15; Monten- 
vers, 9.30 P.M. 

The first ascents were as follows : 


No. 1, L'IsoLÉE (4114 m.), by M. Blanchet with Armand Charlet 
and Antoine Ravanel in 1925.1 

No. 2, PoINTE CARMEN in 1923 by MM. J. de Lépiney, Chevalier 
and Bregeault. 

No. 3 as described above. 

Nos. 4 and 5, POINTE CHAUBERT and L'ANONYME (? 4074 m. and 
4064 m.), by M. J. Chaubert with the same guides as No. 1, in 1925. 


AiG. DE BIONNASSAY (4066 m. = 13,341 ft.). Direct ascent by the 
N. face. July 18, 1926. Mr. R. W. Lloyd, with Josef and Adolf 
Pollinger. 

Left Téte Rousse 2.50. By 8.25 the party gained, without any 
halt, the top of a sérac directly under the summit. From this point 


1 See A.J. 37, 361-2, with illustration. 
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the final face seemed almost perpendicular, easing off slightly 
towards the top. They estimated that 4 hr. would see them on the 
summit. Snow was, however, very bad and powdery, so that big 
deep steps had to becut. Towards the end the powdery snow became 


thinner and steps had to be cut in the underlying ice. The summit 
was reached at 10.10 (nett time, 7.20). 

The line, marked by Josef Pollinger, will be seen in the picture, and 
full details will be given by Mr. Lloyd in his paper at the December 
meeting. 


The ascent was repeated one month later by Mr. E. G. Oliver, with 
Adolf and Alfred Aufdenblatten, when the Tricot aréte was gained 
very high up and followed for about 10 minutes to the summit. 


Digitized by Google 
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Pennines. 


BREITHORN (4071 m. = 13,353 ft.) DIRECT BY THE N.W. FACE. 
August 1, 1926. Herren F. Bachschmidt, F. Rigele, and W. 
Welzenbach (President A.A.K., Munich). 

Height of face from Lower Théodule glacier, 1200 m.; time, 
7 to 9 hrs.; according to condition very, to extremely, difficult.} 

In the lower half of the N.W. face is a steep crevassed glacier 
bounded on either side by well-defined rocky ridges. The upper 
face is a slabby wall crowned by hanging séracs. The ascent is 
made up the glacier mentioned and then over the left upper end of 
the N. boundary-ridge. From this point steep ice faces and a final 
rock wall lead to the top. 


From GANDEGG. 


From Gandegg cross lower Théodule glacier to the foot of the 
face, then mount steep ice for about 300 m. in the line for the sum- 
mit. Bear left to gain rocks of right proper bank of a steep ice 


1 The route followed on September 3, 1919, by Herr D. v. 
Bethmann-Hollweg with Oskar and Ottmar Supersaxo ‘from W. 
& N? would seem, according to S.4.C. Jahrbuch 54, not to be 
identical with the route now described, as it apparently turns the 
actual N.W. face by a swing to the left to gain the summit eventually 
from the N. 


Google 
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couloir. These rocks are climbed with difficulty to their extremity. 
Then follow moderately steep névé and ice slopes to a bergschrund, 
crossed with difficulty, and then gain the upper icefields and make 
for the rocks emerging about the middle. After ascending these the 
upper ice slope is crossed, bearing to the left to the foot of the final 
stepped rock wall, which is ascended without particular difficulty 
to the top. 


POINTE DE ZINAL (3806 m. = 12,487 ft.), BY THEN. Face. August 3, 
1926. M. E.R. Blanchet, with Caspar Mooser. 

This face, which is some 1800 ft. high, is composed of ice, all except 
its last 220 ft., which consists of a very steep rock wall. Good snow 
and crampons enabled its ascent to be made, which in a dry year 
would be a very formidable undertaking. 

From 6.50 to 8.50 a.m. there was a zone of séracs, ice walls, cre- 
vasses, and a 50-ft.-high ice chimney ; then a broadish ledge of ice 
some 80 ft. long brought them above this torn and very steep terrain. 
There followed very easy and gentle slopes (whence the Col Durand 
or Col de Zinal could be reached easily). At 9.30 the slope steepens 
to a rimaye, close under the final rocks. Passage from the ice to the 
rocks very difficult (10.0). The rock wall is dangerously loose and 
was much glazed in addition. Summit attained at 11.0. 


BRUNNEGGHORN (3846 m. = 12,619 ft.), By THE W. FacE. July 27, 
1926. M.E.R. Blanchet, with Caspar Mooser. 

This face, the base of which was attained from the Brunneggjoch, 
is about 800 ft. high. It is much less steep than the N.E. face, which 
was climbed with much difficulty by the same party in 1925.1 

Perfect snow enabled the face to be climbed without step-cutting 
in 1 h. The descent by the same route was effected in 35 m. 
Crampons de rigueur! This face should never give trouble save at 
end of season in dry years. 


BREITHORN (4171 m. = 13,685 ft.), By THE W. FACE. August 16, 
1926. M.E.R. Blanchet, with Caspar Mooser. 

This face is opposite the Klein Matterhorn and dominates the 
plateau, 3688 m., 8. map. 

Leaving the Riffelberg at 4.30 a.m., the party, taking the * Pro- 
thero ’ route of the * Klein Matterhorn Pass,’ * frequently impossible, 
arrived without any trouble on this wide plateau, 9.35, and started 
at 10.0 the attack of the face. 

This face is composed of three sections : 

(a) A bare ice slope with often a gaping rimaye; 1} h. of step- 
cutting necessary to attain, by bearing a little to the left, N., a rocky 
rib some 130 ft. long, barely emerging from the ice and very easily 
climbed to : 


1 A.J. 37,370. 2 Alpes Valaisannes, IIT. 9, 
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(b) A rock wall some 800 ft. high of increasing steepness. A 
twisted, very steep rib seams the wall from top to bottom, this rib 
being the continuation of the aforementioned one climbed after 
leaving the ice. The wall is climbed by alternately utilising the 
easlest parts of the rib and its adjoining couloirs. The rocks, at first 
rough, soon become increasingly smooth and very steep. Although 
frequently glazed, they are very firm. A chimney overhanging 
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W. FACE OF BREITHORN FROM KL. MATTERHORN. 


close to the top was, however, dangerous from rotten rocks. The 
sacks had to be sent up on the rope. At 2.5 p.m. the party reached: 

(c) An overhanging ice slope crowning the wall. Follow its base 
towards the right under dangerous icicles. Step and handhold 
cutting very laborious. Towards the $. end the ice wall is less high, 
and here the party turned straight up a short slope of at least 70°, 


followed by a gentler tongue of ice, covered with snow in a very’ 


dangerous condition, whence they attained a little snow corniche, 
3.55. This was easily and quickly cut through, and the final plateau 
reached at 4.0, and the summit, by the ordinary route, at 4.12 P.M. 

This route is threatened by ice-fall and is very dangerous. It is 
far harder than that of the N. face, climbed 3 days later with Mooser 
so as to compare the two routes. 

The times up the N. face were : 

Zermatt (by Gorner Grat Railway), dep. 7.55. 

Rothenboden, dep. 9.00. 

Summit, arr. 18.45. 

Zermatt, vid Gandegg, arr. 24.00. 

E. R. BLANCHET. 
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PIGNE D’AROLLA (3801 m. = 12,471 ft.) BY THE UPPER ZIGIORENOVE 
GLACIER. August 13, 1926. This route, a small part of which is 
new, joins the ordinary route by the Pas de Chévres and the Seilon 
glacier at the Col de Zigiorenove (Col de Chesiére Neuve in the 
1923 edition of the * Guide des Alpes Valaisannes,’ I. See map, 
p. 234.) : 

The direct ascent of the Zigiorenove icefall may be possible ; it is 
certainly too dangerous to be attempted. It has been turned by the 
lower Zinareffian rocks, but these are difficult and there must be 
danger of stones falling. The upper part of the glacier, whence easy 
slopes lead in half an hour to the Col, was reached by our party in 
4) hours. We followed the usual route for the N. face of the Pigne to 
the top of the snowy shoulder 3356 m., viz. the lower Torgnon glacier 
under the Loitecondoi, then up a steep snow couloir and the N.E. 
ridge or face of the shoulder. From there we cut down and across the 
lower part of the N.W. face of the Pigne, crossing the bergschrund 
about 200 ft. below the top of the shoulder. Almost everywhere there | 
was a layer of good, hard snow on the steep ice of the face, so the 
400 odd steps we had to cut took only about an hour and a 
quarter. 

Glancing back on our route, 1t looked as if we might have found a 
way over steep snow through some ice cliffs to the level glacier 
immediately below point 3356 m., losing more height but possibly 
gaining some time. The 5 hours’ actual going to the Col de Zigiorenove 
is not slow time. This might be a useful variation for a party who 
found the upper part of the route up the N. face in too dangerous a 
condition. 

R. L. G. Irvine. 
H. A. HAWORTH. 
G. S. P. HEywoop. 


ZINAREFFIAN Rocks, N.W. sumMIT (3307 m. = 10,847 ft.) FROM 
THE COL DE ZINAREFFIAN. August 17, 1926. 

A small affair, but there is no mention of its ascent in the * Guide 
des Alpes Valaisannes,’I. 246. Itis a face rather than a defined ridge 
that rises from the Col. We followed very near the skyline seen from 
the lower part of the Pas de Chévres path. For an experienced party 
there is nothing difficult that cannot be turned. Those of our party 
who were not lazy were inexperienced, and we took 3 hours from the 
Col to the N.W. summit. A thunderstorm easily dissuaded us from 
continuing along the crest to the further summits. The Seilon 
glacier may be reached without difficulty from several points on the 
main crest. 

R. L. G. Irvine. 
H. A. HAworTH. 
G. S. P. Heywoop. 
R. L. Hurst. 

R. BELOE. 
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Bernese Oberland. 


JUNGFRAU (4166 m. = 13,669 ft.), FROM WENGERNALP. Sept. 12, 
1926. MM. H. Lauper, A.A.C., Berne and Zurich, and P. v. 
Schumacher, A.A.C., Berne. 


[Strictly speaking, this is the first direct ascent of the N. face.] 


On September 11 P. v. Schumacher and I gained, in about 3 h. 
from Wengernalp, a sleeping-place (1 on marked illustration) just 
below the glacier at the N.E. foot of the Silberhorn at a little less than 
2000 m. (slightly W. of 2004, Siegfried). 

We broke camp at 2.50 a.m. next day, got on the glacier in a few 
minutes, and ascended it in a S.W. direction. At 4.0 we mounted a 
first rocky step (2), and at 5.0 a second step, which gave access to the 
névé that leads below the rocks of the Silberhorn over to the middle 
part of the Giessen glacier. We crossed this névé in an oblique 
direction and reached the end of a huge icicle which hangs down 
from the western bank of the Giessen glacier. At 5.35 A.M. we got 
around its sharp pointed end over on its N. side by easy rocks. 
Turning back W., wecut steps up to the crest of this icicle. Over its 
ridge, its steepness compelling us now and then to cut a step in spite 
of our crampons, we gained at 6.17 a.m. the Giessen glacier. 

Leaving at 6.30 a.m. after breakfast, we aimed at what seemed, 
from our standpoint, to be the saddle between Gross and Klein 
Silberhorn. The snow was in perfect condition. In spite of some 
impressive séracs and huge crevasses, we managed to advance without 
either much step-cutting or any considerable deviation from a 
straight course. Finally, we traversed over to the left, and gained 
the Klein Silberhorn at 8.30 a.m. (6), the top of which hardly 
emerges out of the glacier plateau beyond. 

As we were in no hurry, it was not until 9.30 a.m. that we started 
again. We crossed the ordinary Guggi route at right angles, and 
soon gained the foot of the well-defined rocky spur which, slightly 
W. of the Wengern-Jungfrau (4060, Siegfried), disappears in the ice 
of the Hochfirn.- At first our way led us easily up a sort of natural 
staircase. Gradually the ridge became steeper and more exposed. 
Two characteristic red towers afforded two or three pitches of really 
delicate climbing on account of their steepness and of the snow, which 
made handholds slippery and cold. The view over on Mónch and 
Kiger, and on the gendarmes of the N.K. aréte of the Jungfrau close at 
hand on the left, and of the séracs of the Hochfirn on the right, was 
very fine, as was also the view back over Silberhorn, far below already, 
and into the green trough of the Lauterbrunnen valley. 

At about 3900 m. there was an awkward step ; the rocks were 
covered with ice, like a frozen waterfall. Easy rocks followed, and 
ahead of us we could see the snow of the Hochfirn quite near. A 
narrow gully, which widened like a funnel as we ascended, brought us 
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on to the Hochfirn just W. of the Wengern-Jungfrau (7). Fifteen 
minutes later we reached the crevasse directly under the cairn on top 
of Jungfrau. 

A nasty, cold wind made a halt more advisable here than on the 
very top. The weather became worse and worse, and when, after 
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. Lauper-v. Schumacher route. _ - - - Gertsch-Fuchs route. 


twenty minutes, we attacked the summit rocks and reached at 
2 P.M. the top of Jungfrau, it was quite obvious that a storm was 
brewing. We had accordingly to abandon our plan of descending to 
the Rottal, so at once began the descent towards the Jungfraujoch, 
which, from the Rottalsattel on, was made in fog, rain, and snow. 
This route from the Wengernalp, so far as we know, has not been 
made before, except possibly for the last 400 to 500 m. over the rocky 
spur from Silberhorn to the Hochfirn. We have heard of some such 
rumours, though we know of no recorded ascent. 
i We were favoured with the best conditions possible, the times 
eing : 
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Left bivouac (ca. 2000 m.), 2.50 A.M. 
Giessen glacier, 6.17 to 6.30 A.M. 
Kl. Silberhorn (3550 m.), 8.30 to 9.30 a.m. 
Hochfirn (4000 m.), 1.20 P.M. 
Halt under summit rocks, 1.35 to 1.55 P.M. 
Top of Jungfrau (4166 m.), 2 P.M. 
Jungfraujoch, 3.35 P.M. 
H. LAUPER, A.A.C.B., A.A.C.Z. 


[It is quite as hard nowadays to trace out a new route as to do it. 
There is no man better qualified to do both than Dr. Lauper. He is 
to be congratulated on this great expedition, planned by him three 
years ago, which has been looking us all in the face so long. It is the 
first direct ascent of the N. face, as the Guggi route simply traverses 
the N. face from E. to W. and only turns N. at the Silberliicke after 
being crossed at right angles by this new route. The way up to the 
bivouac from the wild Triimletental is alone interesting. It starts 
from the Biglenalp (Siegfried), crosses the Bandlaui and Giessenlaui, 
on the immediate W. side of which the bivouac was made at about 
2000 m. Dr. Lauper points out that Dr. Diibi with Fritz Fuchs in 
1880 descended by this route from the gap between the Rotbrett and 
the Rotbretthorn after ascending the latter. It is wild country 
(cf. Coolidge, ‘Climbers’ Guide to Bernese Oberland—Gemmi to 
Monchjoch,’ p. 113). The party which made in August, from the 
Rotbrettsattel, the first more or less direct ascent of the Rotbrettgrat, 
made use of a somewhat different route to their bivouac on the 
Sattel as mentioned elsewhere. It would be an easy day from 
Wengernalp to take this route to the Sattel and descend on the W. 
side—by the Katzenwegli. if you like, tbid. 113—to Stechelberg. * 
I know no way of studying so easily and effectively the magnificent 
N. and W. faces of Jungfrau and Silberhorn.—J. P. F.] 


RotTBRETTGRAT (lower part of N. arête of Jungfrau). August 23, 
1926. Herren Ernst and Eduard Gertsch, with Fritz Fuchs, all of 
Wengen. The party bivouacked close to the Rotbrettsattel (1), 
reached from the Wengernalp by the route indicated in the note at 
foot. 

The first great pitch of the aréte they turned by moderately 
steep, very smooth, tile-like, wet slabs, which but for crampons 
would have been difficult. After an hour they came on ice too 
thin to cut steps in. About 10 they reached a steep névé-field. 
Twice they made fruitless attempts to get on to the aréte. There 
was nothing left but to cut across to a couloir bedded in the rocks. 
Fuchs was cutting for full three hours. At 13 they entered the 
couloir (2) which was narrow and steep, but offered a certain way to 
the aréte. At first it was hard black ice, but in the upper half good 
compact snow which allowed rapid progress. In an hour they 
gained the aréte and welcomed the sun and a halt, the first for 
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9 hours. A stone-man was built and a red handkerchief left. 
Unfortunately the rocks were rotten, not one reliable. They had 
never seen a ridge so shattered by lightning and weather. They 
kept right on the aréte except at one point, where for 20 min. they 
cut up steep névé, regaining the aréte at the shoulder [die Schulter] (4) 
at 15.45, where they halted 15 min., carried away by the impressive 
view. : . 
The next bit of aréte was easy, until at 16.30 they reached the 
foot of the great step in the aréte which the Fellenberg-Mathews 
party, led by Melchior Anderegg, ascending from the Stráhlplatten 
side, failed to force. The step is 10 metres high, overhanging and 
not climbable direct. Fritz suggested naming it the Drei-Esels- 
Grat. They tried standing on each other’s shoulders, driving in 
pitons and throwing a line over to haul up the rope—all to no 
purpose. On the N. side was a very impossible, terribly steep, very 
long and hard slope of névé.1 So only one way out remained—to 
the S. Fuchs pointed to a rocky ledge which descends a little, at 
first nice and wide, but soon gets precariously narrow. One of them 
in stockinged feet, well secured by the rope, tried the ledge. The 
rope, however, was too short, and had to be renounced. But it went, 
and climbing the other side [Auf der andern Seite hinauf] he soon 
stood on the top of the step. Letting down a line, the rope and sacks 
were hauled up, and the others followed on the rope. It was 
19 o'clock, but the rest of the road was no longer unknown, the 
weather is fine—no wind— What more do you want?’ At the 
worst a bivouac in the Silberliicke, but that won’t matter ! 

They continued along the aréte, often astride, but the rock was 
good and sound. In the fading light they cut across the snow 
` summit to the right of Silberhorn, and as they approached the latter 
` the moon rose. They reached the Silberliicke at 23, the moon 
lighting up summit on summit, ridge on ridge. They made tea in 
the liicke, waiting for the moon to rise higher. At 0.30 they started 
again, reached the top of Jungfrau at 3, and the hotel on the Joch 
at 5. 


1 [This was the side on which on Sept. 24, 1887, Ambros Supersaxo, 
leader of Sir Seymour King's party, did actually turn the step. 
Sir Seymour wrote in 4.J.: * As it was quite hopeless anywhere on 
the side by which we had ascended, he roped himself, and insisted 
on being let down the northern face of the mountain. With great 
skill he managed to work himself along the face for the full length 
of the rope, and the first 100 feet being exhausted, a second of 
eighty feet was tied to it, and this again paid out to its utmost 
length ; still he could find no way up to the ridge. He thereupon 
demanded that the rope should be let go, and he pulled it in, slung 
it on his back, and proceeded. For half an hour we neither saw 
nor heard anything of him. Suddenly we heard a shout from above, 
and the next minute he was peering over the point where we had 
been stuck.”] 
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[Attention should be paid to this interesting ascent as it forms a 
new link in an ascent of the Jungfrau from the N. The Rotbrett 
itself is the great triangular rock face of the lower picture, ‘A.J.’ 
31, opp. 216. The Rotbrettgrat is the left-hand edge of this face. 
This face is also shown in the upper picture, and its left-hand edge _ 
is the left skyline. The face is numbered 1 in the picture opp. 217. 
The Rotbrettjoch is at the extreme left bottom of the lower picture 
opp. 216, and its other side at 1 in the sketch accompanying this 
note. The new bit starts at the foot of the Rotbrettgrat and goes 
over the top of the Rotbrett as far as the junction of route 2-3 of 
picture opp. 217 with the main aréte. This is the point reached 
in 1863 by the Fellenberg-Mathews party, and next in 1887 by Sir 
Seymour King's party. The first party stopped here through 
inability to overcome a vertical step. The second turned this step 
by a traverse on the N. side and continued to the summit of Jung- 
frau, their contribution to the route being the bit from the foot of 
the step as far as or nearly to the Silberliicke, where the older Guggi 
route comes in. 

The position is set out in detail in an article * The Rottal Face of 
the Jungfrau,’ in ‘A.J.’ 31, 210-17. The route-marked sketch, 
marked by the brothers Gertsch themselves at the instance of my 
good friend Dr. Lauper, the eminent member of the Acad. A.C. 
Berne and Zurich, shows the route followed. It will be seen that 
they were forced off the aréte and only joined it at 3. This was, 
no doubt, in a measure due to conditions. Viewed in face from the 
Rotbretthorn, on the immediate N. side of the Sattel of that name, 
the lower step looks hopeless. I understand the two brothers 
Gertsch, who reside at Wengen, with their guide-companion Fritz 
Fuchs, a good man and the son of a famous guide, intend to repeat 
the expedition either ascending or descending, and they will then 
doubtless make sure whether the actual aréte can be followed more 
closely. 

It iS eminently satisfactory that a first-class expedition like this, 
which has been discussed for quite a time, and indeed tried, should 
have fallen to these active and able young men who live at its foot. 
They had waited for three years to ensure (1) good conditions from 
the Sattel to where they could gain the aréte, (2) absolutely certain 
weather, (3) full moon. I had once to show?! how small a share in 
the conquest of their own mountains and passes in the early days 
fell to the men of the Lauterbrunnen valley. Their descendants 
are making good ! 

Their approach to the Rotbrettjoch from the Wengernalp is of 
much interest and differs from Dr. Lauper's, whose objective did 
not extend so far. Dr. Lauper has been good enough to let me see 
Mr. Edward Gertsch's letter to him. 

Dr. Lauper's route follows the upper band or. ledge and only 


1 AJ. 30, 315. 
VOL. XXXVIM.—NO. CCXXXIII. Y 
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crosses the Bandlaui and Giessenlaui, on the bank of which he 
camped. They followed the lower band or ledge and crossed the 
Bandlaui ? and Giessenlaui, considerably lower as the further W. 
Lammlaui cannot be crossed at the level of the upper terrace. 

The Lauper route is doubtless shorter, but the Gertsch route is 
more interesting. | 

After crossing the Lammlaui they traversed over steep grass 
slopes and rocks to the ‘roten Balm,’ a natural shelter formerly 
used by chamois hunters, but now only two or three times in summer 
by the garde-chasse. There is said to have been a faintly marked 
path years ago, but now the terrain is very worn and smooth. 
From here they ascended about 100 m. to the left, and then crossed 
to the right to the Mónchslamm, another great gully, in which they 
ascended for a further 14 hrs. As it is very steep they gained 
height rapidly. The rock is smooth but very sound. Once they 
were threatened by stones displaced by chamois above and were 
glad to quit the gully. Mounting further up rocks and steep grass, 
they traversed to the left to a fine large grass plateau. Water in- 
vited a 2 hrs. rest,while the cowbells on the Mettlenalp could be quite 
well heard. They soon after gained a not very steep avalanche 
bank up which they again won height, involving once quite a decent 
bit of climbing. They took 10 hrs., including halts, to the Rotbrett- 
sattel,? but estimated that 5 hrs. would suffice for Lauper’s route. 

From the Sattel they reckon with good snow they ought to attain 
in 5 hrs. the couloir by which the aréte is gained. The slope is 
steep and faces N. and will probably always give trouble. The 
couloir is always a good access to the aréte, say in 1 hr., unless the 
upper part is iced. The arête itself needs care, as it is shattered 
and exposed, and takes 14 hrs. from the lower to the upper shoulder. 
The foot of the big step is gained in ¿ hr., and is turned on the S. 
side, not on the N. side as Ambros Supersaxo, leader of the King 
party, did.* I am much pleased to hear that the old-fashioned 
bottle deposited in 1863,5 a sacred relic, was religiously respected. 
From the big step to the Silberliicke takes 4 hrs. The aréte for 
about 4 to ¿ hr. is very sharp, but the rock is good; then comes 
firn and a steep ascent to the false Silberhorn, or so-called Golden 
Horn, as at certain seasons the sun lights it up like gold. From 
the Silberliicke to top of Jungfrau reckon 2 hrs., or altogether 
from Rotbrettsattel bivouac in good conditions about 14 hrs. For 


2 All shown on Siegfried ‘ Finsteraarhorngebiet.’ Laui denotes 
the gorge through which a glacier avalanches. 

3 A.J. 36, 84-5. 

1 Mr. Gertsch thinks that possibly when Supersaxo turned the 
big step the névé field may have reached higher against the rock 
face, thus shortening the necessary stretch to attain decent holds 
on the rock face. 

5 A.J. 31, 215. 
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the descent, which has already been done from the summit to the 
big step,* 8 to 10 hrs. is estimated, but much depends on the 
condition of the couloir or slope when one quits the aréte. 

It might be argued that crossing all these avalanche shoots might 
be dangerous, but Dr. Lauper points out that the passages are very 
short, and the noise of an avalanche would give plenty of notice to 
take cover. Johann Lauener when hunting is supposed to have 
been killed by an avalanche in the Giessenlaui.? Possibly the 
glacier was more advanced and dangerous in those days. These 
N. slopes, below the ice region, are still the haunt of numbers of 
severely preserved chamois, and Dr. Lauper reports their regular 
paths and trails on the shelves. It has been known for a man to be 
sent up there to drive the chamois over from the W. face to the N. 
face, so as to sell a look at them through the glass to the visitors 
to the Wengernalp. Shades of Tartarin ! $] 

J. P. F. 


[I am indebted for this vivid account (translated) of a very gallant 
adventure to my friends Dr. Lauper and Mr. Othmar Gurtner, one 
of the higher officials of the Jungfrau Railway. It clears up an old 
and interesting problem. 

The marked photograph will help to elucidate the route.—J. P. F.] 


Bernina (W. Wing) Group. 


Cima DI Rosso (3371 m. = 11,060 ft.) FROM THE N. August 13, 
1926. Professors Dr. K. Gruber and Dr. A. Grünwald, A. S-Club, 
Munich. 

This is a variation on the upper portion of the Klucker-Rey- 
Rydzewsky route described in Rütter’s * Bündner-Alpen, p. 12, 
route d. After crossing the bergschrund at the foot of the final wall, 
the present party left Klucker’s route up the steep N.W. ice face, 
and bore to the left to gain the N. aréte, which they followed over 
ice and rock direct to the summit. The angle of the ice was at times 
considerable. Time from Forno hut, 53 hrs. 


MonTE Zocca W. PEAK (3179 m. = 10,427 ft.) BY THE N. ARETE. 
August 19, 1926. The same party. 

This is again a variation towards the top of Klucker’s route of 1891 
described in Riitter’s book, pp. 76 and 79, route a. Instead of 
gaining the gap between the main and W. summits, the present party, 
at the foot of the last slope, bore to the right and gained the upper 


8 A.J. 31, 214. 

7 A.J. 80, 286, note 15, and 86, 85. 

8 This supplementary note was written before 1 had received the 
account of the expedition printed above it. However, it can 
stand. 
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bit of the N. aréte at a snow saddle. The rocky aréte leading to the 
summit is easy but rotten. Time from Albigna hut, 5} hrs. 


Piz BapILE (3311 m. = 10,863 ít.) By THE N. Arte. July 18, 
1926. MM. F. L'Orsa and A. Roch. 

Particulars of the first ascent by this route will be found in * A.J.’ 
37, 141 seg., and in * Die Alpen,’ 1925, 6 seg. 

These two young Swiss climbers have now made the ascent by a 
route which appears to be a variation of the Risch-Ziircher route. 
It is described fully, with an illustration, in ‘ Die Alpen,’ 1926, 377 
seq., and the following is an abstract (fairly close translation) : 
They left the Sciora hut at 3.30 a.m. A rotten couloir led to the 
N. aréte below the first slabby step in the aréte rather lower than 
Risch’s Einstieg as the short snow slope leading to it seemed not 
quite safe, and, indeed, next day, the upper half was seen to have 
peeled off (see illust., ‘ Die Alpen,’ 1925, 7). 

They soon reached the spot where Risch-Ziircher gained the aréte 
and where the rope of the Italian film expedition still is. L’Orsa now 
donned Kletterschuhe, while Roch retained his nailed boots all day. 
The shoes and both axes were packed in one sack and taken along. 
Up to a height of 3000 m. their route is to be found easily. It 
means : remain on the aréte and do not be forced off in any circum- 
stances on to the N.W. or N.E. face. At first the advance is easy. 
Then follow slabs and the holds get small. You then reach a well- 
marked place, viz. a 30 m. long slab bounded by a little overhang. 
Holds are hardly present, but the roughness of the rock offers 
sufficient hold to the Kletterschuhe. The overhang is small, but its 
upper edge without hold. The leader has to advance another 
30 m. to gain a place where he can secure his companion. He moves 
on the N.E. side of the aréte, never more than 2 or 3 m. from the 
crest. The scanty holds are found parallel [Fallinie des Grats] to 
the aréte. 

The security spot is a roomy step on the aréte, which swings 
upward rather steeper. The first 40 m. are rotten, then the rock 
gets better again, and the aréte still steeper. One observes a kind of 
Karrenbildung.* Little gulleys run parallel to the arête and offer 
somewhat doubtful hold. One gains by an exposed climb a crack 
between the aréte and a broken-oft block (good security place). 
Back up on to the aréte again, and so reach the foot of a steep 
gendarme (ca. 3000 m.). Thisis turned by a steep upward traverse 
on the W. side. The aréte now changes its character completely. 
It offers exacting gully climbing and overhangs, but one is no longer 
so much exposed. After a few rope-lengths the aréte is regained, 
but one is forced out afresh on to the W. face. After a further 
100 m. the arête is regained at a gap. From here a ledge leads about 


1 Professor Garwood is good enough to inform us that this means 
“a mode of formation of cirques.” 
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10 m. out on to the N.E. face to the foot of a chimney which leads 
once more without difficulty to the aréte. This chimney is not 
visible from the gap. 

The next part of the aréte resembles its commencement. It is 
slabby, with poor holds. The lichen which covers the rocks in thick 
layers is unpleasant, and plays havoc with the finger-tips. 

Nearing the W. summit the aréte gets steeper. They got there 
at 12.30 noon, 9 hours from the hut, of which 7 hours were spent in 
climbing the aréte. 

They descended by the ordinary way, and got to the Badile hut 
at 4.30 P.M. 

* There is no danger from stones. Pitons are absolutely unneces- 
sary. Good security places every 20 to 40 m. (at one place 60 m.).” 


Eastern Alps. 


GROSSGLOCKNER (3798 m. = 12,458 ft.) BY THE N. FACE. Sept. 
19, 1926. Herren W. Welzerbach (President A.A.K., Munich) and 


Karl Wien. Height of wall from Innerglocknerkar 650 m. Time 
from Bergschrund 8 hrs. The N. face is bounded on the left by the 
N.E., improperly termed N., aréte and on the right by the N.W. 
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route which appears to be a variation of the Risch-Ziircher route. 
It is described fully, with an illustration, in ‘ Die Alpen,’ 1926, 377 
seq., and the following is an abstract (fairly close translation) : 
They left the Sciora hut at 3.30 a.m. A rotten couloir led to the 
N. aréte below the first slabby step in the aréte rather lower than 
Risch’s Einstieg as the short snow slope leading to it seemed not 
quite safe, and, indeed, next day, the upper half was seen to have 
peeled off (see illust., * Die Alpen,’ 1925, 7). 

They soon reached the spot where Risch-Ziircher gained the aréte 
and where the rope of the Italian film expedition still is. L’Orsa now 
donned Kletterschuhe, while Roch retained his nailed boots all day. 
The shoes and both axes were packed in one sack and taken along. 
Up to a height of 3000 m. their route is to be found easily. It 
means : remain on the aréte and do not be forced off in any circum- 
stances on to the N.W. or N.E. face. At first the advance is easy. 
Then follow slabs and the holds get small. You then reach a well- 
marked place, viz. a 30 m. long slab bounded by a little overhang. 
Holds are hardly present, but the roughness of the rock offers 
sufficient hold to the Kletterschuhe. The overhang is small, but its 
upper edge without hold. The leader has to advance another 
30 m. to gain a place where he can secure his companion. He moves 
on the N.E. side of the aréte, never more than 2 or 3 m. from the 
crest. The scanty holds are found parallel [Fallinie des Grats] to 
the aréte. 

The security spot is a roomy step on the aréte, which swings 
upward rather steeper. The first 40 m. are rotten, then the rock 
gets better again, and the aréte still steeper. One observes a kind of 
Karrenbildung.1 Little gulleys run parallel to the arête and offer 
somewhat doubtful hold. One gains by an exposed climb a crack 
between the aréte and a broken-off block (good security place). 
Back up on to the aréte again, and so reach the foot of a steep 
gendarme (ca. 3000 m.). Thisis turned by a steep upward traverse 
on the W. side. The aréte now changes its character completely. 
It offers exacting gully climbing and overhangs, but one is no longer 
so much exposed. After a few rope-lengths the aréte is regained, 
but one is forced out afresh on to the W. face. After a further 
100 m. the aréte is regained ata gap. From here a ledge leads about 


1 Professor Garwood is good enough to inform us that this means 
““ a mode of formation of cirques.” 
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10 m. out on to the N.E. face to the foot of a chimney which leads 
once more without difficulty to the aréte. This chimney is not 
visible from the gap. 

The next part of the aréte resembles its commencement. It is 
slabby, with poor holds. The lichen which covers the rocks in thick 
layers is unpleasant, and plays havoc with the finger-tips. 

Nearing the W. summit the aréte gets steeper. They got there 
at 12.30 noon, 9 hours from the hut, of which 7 hours were spent in 
climbing the aréte. 

They descended by the ordinary way, and got to the Badile hut 
at 4.30 P.M. 

‘ There is no danger from stones. Pitons are absolutely unneces- 
sary. Good security places every 20 to 40 m. (at one place 60 m.).’ 


Eastern Alps. 


GROSSGLOCKNER (3798 m. = 12,458 ft.) By THE N. race. Sept. 
19, 1926. Herren W. Welzerbach (President A.A.K., Munich) and 


Karl Wien. Height of wall from Innerglocknerkar 650 m. Time 
from Bergschrund 8 hrs. The N. face is bounded on the left by the 
N.E., improperly termed N., arête and on the right by the N.W. 
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aréte. The lower two-thirds of the face consist of a broad ice 
couloir about 52° at the Bergschrund and gradually steepening until 
it joins the ca. 70° smooth final rock wall. 

Time in the ice couloir (danger of stones), 44 hrs. from Berg- 
schrund ; height about 450 m. to foot of final rocks. 

The ascent is made up the ice couloir tolerably straight for the 
summit and then up a rib on the W. side of the usually iced 
final wall. 

Then follow the rib for about two rope lengths, until it ends in 
smooth, impassable slabs. Rope down diagonally to left into the 
ice couloir on E. of rib. Follow its flank over ice and slabs for 25 
metres until you can regain the rib above the pitch. The steep rib is 
then climbed direct until it eases a bit to névé steps. This leads 
to slabby rock climbed diagonally to left to a narrow ice couloir, 
the continuation of the ice couloir lately used. On the other side 
of the narrow couloir keep to left, and so gain the N.W. aréte 
about 40 metres below the summit, gained thence in a few minutes. 
‘0.A.Z.,’? Oct. 1926. The illustration was kindly marked by Mr. 
Welzenbach. 


The same party made on Sept. 1, 1926, the first ascent of the 
Glockerin (3425 m. = 11,234 ft.) from the Mooserboden in the 
Kaprunthal by the N.W. face. Height from Glockerinkees, 1000 


to 1200 m. Time, 8 hrs. *A very hard mixed rock and ice climb. 
The mightiest face in the Group.’ The picture marked by Mr. 
Welzenbach shows the line of ascent. Details will be found in 
‘0.A.Z.,’ Oct. 1926. 
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The same party made on Sept. 3, 1926, the first ascent of the 
Eiskógele (3439 m. = 11,280 ft.) by the N. face. Height from level 
Odwinkelkees, 840 m., or from last Schrund 550 m. Time, 7 hrs. 


* Exceedingly difficult.’ The picture marked by Mr. Welzenbach 
shows the line of ascent. Details will be found in ‘ 0.A.Z.,’ Oct. 
1926. * Rotten rock, steep slabs, glassy ice and scant means of 
securing require a perfectly reliable climber.’ | 


Maluti Mountains, South Africa. 


THE Maluti Mountain Ridge, extending N.W. from the Drakensberg 
at Mt. aux Sources, in forming the dividing line between the Orange 
Free State (O.F.S.) and Basutoland, preserves the characteristics of 
the main Drakensberg range, which runs S.E. from Mt. aux Sources. 
Thus, whilst the ridge rises quite gradually from the Basutoland side 
in grassy slopes, on the other hand it falls away very steeply in a 
wall to the O.F.S., corresponding to the steep Natal face of the 
Drakensberg. | 

The main difference between the steep face of the Malutis and that 
of the Drakensberg is, that in the former the precipices are on the 
whole on a much smaller scale, and afford more possibilities of ascent 
than in the latter. The fact that the main Maluti summits in the 
region covered by the following expeditions had been ascended by 
surveyors from the Basutoland side, but had apparently escaped the 
attention of mountaineers on the O.F.S. side, furnished a reason for 
making the following expeditions. 
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PEAK BETWEEN Points 9704 AND 9930 (Colonial Survey, O.F.S., 
Witzieshoek?).? 

This seems to be the point at which the ridge running in a direction 
slightly W. of S. from the former peak suddenly changes direction 
to S.E. 

Messrs. H. H. Pilcher, W. Hagen, G. A. Van Oordt, F. A. Knight, 
and Dr. O. K. Williamson, having crossed the Goodoo Pass from the 
National Park Hotel to the cave of the Namahadi Police Outpost, 
where they passed the night, left the cave at 7 a.m. on July 20, 
1923, crossed the Elands River, ascended steep grass slopes leading 
up to a subsidiary grassy ridge which ascends approximately in a 
S.W. direction. They ascended this ridge, and traversed on the 
W. side of it below a rocky wall, and climbed back to the ridge itself 
close to the point where it abuts upon the face of a peak of the Maluti 
ridge. (This is apparently the point marked 9930 on the map.) 
They traversed along steep grassy slopes immediately beneath the 
wall of this peak, rounding the head of the valley, of which the 
subsidiary ridge forms the right-hand boundary, and ascended to the 
head of the subsidiary ridge which forms the left-hand boundary of 
the valley immediately below a striking detached rocky wall. Still 
keeping close under the mountain wall the next valley to the W. 
was reached (hereabouts there were steep rocks below), and beyond 
the peak a narrow couloir of snow crossed, and soon afterwards a 
gully reached, the ascent of which took the party to the main Maluti 
ridge, and a minute or so up the very easy slopes of the Basutoland 
plateau led them to a point on the ridge at 11.20 a.m., where a cairn 
was erected (this is the next peak N.W. of the one below which the 
party had traversed). At 11.45 a.m. the four last-mentioned 
members of the party proceeded along the ridge, which here runs 
approximately N. and S., and ascended the next two peaks, the first 
of which exhibited a small cornice, and both of which were crowned 
by cairns. The most N. one reached by an easy rock scramble at 
12.50 P.M. seems to be the point having the height 9704 on the above- 
mentioned map. Leaving this peak at 1 P.m., the way back was 
effected by the same route, and the cave reached about 4.45 P.M. 
Total halts during ascent to and descent from the ridge, 25 min. 
There was some rock and grass scrambling in the course of the 
traverse of the steep Free State slopes, the upper portions of which 
were covered with fresh snow, and there were several inches of snow 
on the Basutoland plateau. 


South H-35 


1 Africa, Sheet —HIV > scale 1 in. = 2 miles, obtainable from 
Stanford's. 3/. 


2 The expedition recorded below is described in a paper by G. A. 
Van Oordt, ‘The Maluti Mountains: Basutoland.’ (The Annual 
of the Mountain Club of S. Africa, 1924.) 
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PEAK (probably that marked 10295 ft. on above map). First 
ascent from O.F.S. side. 

This is the Peak which is prominent in views from near the 
National Park Hotel, Mt. aux Sources, and is often designated * The 
Pope's Nose.’ Seen from the 1926 Camp of the Natal Mountain 
Club (which seems to be near Pt. 6114 on above-mentioned map), it 
appears to have two summits, the right-hand one being evidently 
the higher. Both these summits fall away in vertical rock walls on 
the O.F.S. side, the right-hand wall being perhaps about 700 ft. in 
height, the left one about half that elevation. These precipices 
diminish in height towards the middle of the wall connecting the 
two summits so that they nearly disappear, in which region the wall 
appears to be easily accessible. 

On July 12, 1926, Mr. R. G. Kingdon and Dr. O. K. Williamson, 
having left the camp at 7.10 A.M., ascended towards the peak in 
a S.W. direction. They reached a well-defined grassy ridge which, 
as seen from the camp, rises towards the clifis of the lower peak, 
tending towards the right. This ridge was left at a point where it 
becomes rocky; the party traversed to the right and ascended a 
rocky wall interspersed with grass perhaps 20 or 30 ft. in height. 
Easy slopes led to the vulnerable point between the two summits. 
An easy scramble here led to the main Maluti ridge at 10.55 a.m. 
Turning to the right the gentle Basutoland slopes then led them to 
the top at 11.11 a.m., where a small cairn was found. Leaving at 
12.5 the descent was made to the well-marked gap between the 
mountain and the next one to the S.E. Thence they descended by 
an easy gully, marked by a Kaffir track, between magnificent preci- 
pices, and so reached the grassy ridge used for the ascent, and 
camped at about 3.30 p.m. Total halts during ascent and descent, 
Lhr. It was subsequently seen that the only real climbing during the 
ascent could have been avoided by a traverse further to the right. 


PEAK ON Maruri Riper NExT To S.E. or * PopPE's Nose.’ (Pro- 
bably point marked 9925 on above map.) First ascent from Orange 
Free State side. 

This shapely peak is by far the most attractive object to 
ERRE in the view from the 1926 Camp of the Natal Mountain 
Club. 

On July 16, 1926, Dr. O. K. Williamson, alone, having left camp 
at the discreditable hour of 9.20 A.M., ascended a grassy ridge (as 
seen from the camp to the left of the ridge used in the ascent of the 
“Pope's Nose”). At the foot of a rocky tower rising from the ridge 
he descended to the gully on the true left of that ridge. A rock 
chimney, 6-8 ft. high, followed by a few short and easy rock pitches, 
brought the climber to a point where further ascent in the same 
direction is barred by the precipitous wall of the peak. It was here 
necessary to turn sharply to the right nearly at a right angle, just 
above the rocky tower on the ridge, and to continue the ascent by a 
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grassy gully at a moderately steep angle, the gully, except in its 
upper portion, somewhat resembling that used in the ascent of 
Mont aux Sources from the ‘ Sentinel Cave.” The upper part of the 
gully steepened, and terminated in a chimney of rock and grass 
about 30 ft. high, crowned by a chockstone, and bounded to right 
and left by precipitous walls. This brought the climber at 1.5 P.m. on 
to the ridge of the peak on the main Maluti crest, probably at the 
point on the map marked 9863, the ascent from the foot of the 
lowest rock chimney having occupied 1} hrs. 

After erecting a small cairn, the climber turned to the left up the 
easy Basutoland slopes, and reached the summit at 1.30 P.M. Here 
a cairn, evidently erected by surveyors, was found ; it contained no 
records. The peak was obviously higher than all the neighbouring 
Maluti summits, including the ‘Pope’s Nose,’ probably about 
10,400 ft. in height. Leaving the top at 2.15 p.m., the gentle Basuto- 
land slopes, which reach right up to the jagged crest of the ridge, 
were followed to the well-defined gap between the peak and the 
* Pope’s Nose,’ reached at 3.15 P.M., and from here the same route as 
that taken on the descent from that peak was followed, camp being 
again reached at about 4.45 p.m. Total halts during ascent, 15 min., 
during descent, 5 min. The actual route taken had been planned 
on a previous reconnoitring expedition, and much time thereby 
saved. The chimney at which the main Maluti ridge was reached, 
which strikes that ridge just to the right of a rock needle, is at the 
point where in following the ridge from the gap between the peak and 
the * Pope’s Nose ’ it abruptly changes direction from approximately 
S.E. to E. The rock wall to the true right of the gully of ascent 
(probably here some 1500 ft. in height) is even steeper than the one 
on the left. The rock scenery, both during the ascent and also that 
seen from the summit ridge, was magnificent. | 

On July 19 the second ascent by this route was effected by Dr. and 
Mrs. O. K. Williamson, Miss W. E. Beale, and Miss R. C. Hodges. 
Camp was left at 7 A.M., and regained at about 5.30 P.M., the same 
line of descent being followed as on the 16th. The climbers were 
troubled on the descent by a very strong and cold wind. 


Point on Maruti RIDGE NEXT BUT ONE TO E. oF PEAK ASCENDED 
on JuLY 16, 1926. : 

On July 21, 1926, Mr. R. G. Kingdon, Miss B. M. Evans, and Dr. 
O. K. Williamson left the Natal Mountain Club Camp (see above) at 
7 A.M., crossed the grassy ridge which runs approximately in a N.E. 
direction from the peak which was ascended by the last-mentioned 
on July 16, then traversed over several subsidiary grassy gullies and 
ridges and the slopes below that peak. They then crossed the well- 
marked gully which descends from the main Maluti ridge between the 
above-mentioned peak and the next one to the E. A short ascent 
on the E. side of the gully brought them to a grassy ledge at the foot 
of the vertical rock wall (here perhaps 50 to 100 ft. high) leading to 
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the main ridge. Along this they turned to the left. A chimney in 
the first gap in the wall which they reached (counting from the above- 
mentioned gully) defeated them, the second gap was discarded owing 
to lts evil appearance, but the third led them without difficulty (a 
variety of easy chimneys) to the main ridge at 11 a.m., and turning 
to the left a few minutes brought the party to the flattened top, 
where a small cairn was erected. An intensely cold wind precluded 
a longer halt than ten minutes. The way down was made by a 
variation from the morning route, camp being regained at 2.5 P.M. 
Total halts during ascent and descent, 50 min. The point ascended, 
although rising perhaps only 50 ft. from the gap, is well defined, and 
dome-shaped, as seen from the camp. It would appear to be about 
10,000 ft. high. 


VARIOUS EXPEDITIONS. 


Mont Blanc Group. 


CoL Du Tour Norr (3541 m. = 11,618 ft.). August 2, 1926 (third 
passage) Mr. E. G. Oliver with Adolf and Alfred Aufdenblatten. 
We left the Saleinaz Hut at 5.30 A.M., two hours later than we 
intended, and proceeding up the Saleinaz Glacier reached the foot of 
the steep wall leading to the Col at 7.30, finding the glacier much less 
crevassed than in 1925. After a halt of about three-quarters of an 
hour we crossed the Bergschrund, without undue difficulty, just to 
the right of the largest mass of rocks which emerge from the steep 
ice wall leading to the Col. Traversing to the left, we got on to 
these rocks, and climbed to the top of them. Thence proceeding 
stralght up very steep slopes of snow and ice, and using a few pro- 
jecting rocks where possible, we reached the Col at 1 p.m. After an 
hour’s halt we descended by the Glacier des Ameéthystes, and, 
finding the snow in good condition, reached Lognan at 3.45. 

The conditions were, undoubtedly, favourable. We took 43 hrs. 
to climb the wall on the Swiss side, against 64 hrs. taken by each of 
the two previous parties. We found some hard ice, especially near 
the top, but much less than we expected. 

It will be remembered that the first passage of this Col was made 
by the Rev. H. B. George and Mr. H. J. S. Macdonald, with Christian 
Almer and Melchior Anderegg, on July 22, 1863, but in the opposite 
direction, and by mistake for the Col d'Argentiére, the party being 
deceived by the then existing maps into going up the Glacier des 
Améthystes instead of the Glacier du Tour Noir. 

The descent of the steep wall on the Swiss side has been considered 
one of the most remarkable of Almer's many wonderful ice achieve- 
ments. The adventures of the party are graphically described by 
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Mr. George (‘A.J.’ 1, 274-288). They were benighted on the 
Saleinaz Glacier, and took 31 hrs. from Argentiére to Orsiéres. 

The second passage of the Col was made from the Swiss side on 
July 26, 1890, by Messrs. H. G. Fordham and John Jacottet, with 
Justin Bessard, Henri Aulet and Joseph Bessard. 

The ice wall is, undoubtedly, very steep, and is worthy of compari- 
son in this respect with the Col du Lion, or the Col du Mont Dolent. 
Ball's * Western Alps’ (1898, Coolidge edit., p. 389) says: * This 
passage must be reckoned one of the greatest tours de force ever 
made in the Alps.’ 

We tried itin August 1925, but were obliged to give up the attempt 
after crossing the Bergschrund in three different places. The wall 
was then a solid mass of hard ice. 

The height of the wall from the level glacier is about 400 m. 

The Col is wrongly described as Col de la Tour Noire in Mr. George's 
account. No doubt the masculine form is. correct, and I cannot 
sympathise with Mr. George’s protest against it expressed in ‘ A.J.’ 
xv. 498. 

I much regret that the loss of my notes prevents me from giving 
more details of our line of ascent and the times. 

EDMUND G. OLIVER. 


M. Branc (4810 m. = 15,782 ft.) BY THE BRENVA! August 14, 
1926. MM. J. Lagarde and E. de Gigord. The times and route 
were as follows: Montenvers, 5.5 p.m.; Requin hut, 7.15-10 ; Col 
Est de la Tour Ronde, 2.15-2.45 A.M. ; snow saddle at foot of the 
buttress [see * A.J.’ 28, 307, sketch], 3.45; ice aréte, 6.45; halt, 
7.20-8.15 ; foot of séracs, 10.20-11 ; N.E. arête at about 4450 m., 
1.10 P.M. 

The Requin hut is thus a possible starting place, but the Torino 
hut on the Col du Géant is shorter when the overcrowding allows 
it to be made use of, as the passage, by night of the séracs from the 
Requin hut, can be very tiresome except with a full moon. The 
Col du Géant route should be kept to as far as the foot of La Vierge, 
and turn then to the right in the direction of the Aig. de Toule for 
about 700 m., then keep at a level parallel to the frontier aréte. 
After turning the Tour Ronde rejoin direct the foot of such Col of 
the frontier aréte by which one decides to descend to the Brenva 

lacier. 
z M. Lagarde actually crossed.the Col Est la Tour ronde (3627 m. 


1 [M. Lagarde, a brilliant member of the G.H.M., published in 
La Revue Alpine, 1922, No. 4, * Notes sur le versant de la Brenva du 
M. Blanc.’ They formed by much the most important contribution 
to the subject that has appeared. (See also A.J. 835, 229-30.) Itis 
very satisfactory to read the following account of his own ascent by 
this route, which can be more readily followed by a reference to his 
paper and the sketch therein given.] 
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Vallot), but found the long traverse on steep slopes on the 8. side 
in the dark disagreeable. 

He considers much more direct the Col de la Fourche de la Brenva 
(3682 m. Vallot), between the Mont Maudit and La Fourche de la 
Brenva, first crossed by Messrs. Oliver and Courtauld in 1919. 

MM. Lagarde and de Gigord followed Moore’s route [practically 
that in sketch ‘A.J.’ 28, opp. p. 307]. After gaining the snow saddle 
X M. Lagarde recommends, instead of mounting close to or on the 
aréte, to cross the saddle and descend about 100 m. on the $. side 
You then find yourself at the foot of several couloirs, which reach 
diagonally upwards to the ice aréte (9 in sketch).2 Mount these 
couloirs of moderate slope to the crest. This route was followed 
in 1893 by Capt. Farrar’s party. 

From ‘ La Revue Alpine,’ xxvii. 145. 


{The present party appear to have encountered the marvellous 
snow conditions that were the feature of the season and report 
no difficulties such as were encountered by earlier parties. Shod 
with sharp Eckenstein crampons they cut no steps except high up 
at the séracs. It must not be forgotten that the present party 
was eminently competent and fast, and that it is far more likely 
that the older ice and snow conditions will obtain than those in 
this remarkable year.*] 


Cou DE L’AIGUILLE VERTE (3798 m. = 12,457 ft.). August 6, 
1926. MM. J. de Lépiney and J. Lagarde. Second passage, the 
first having been made by MM. Joseph and Baptiste Gugliermina 
with Joseph Brocherel on July 24, 1901. See * Vol. C.A.I? xxxvii. 
296 (sketch), and the valuable details and remarks in the Vallot 
Guide * L’Aiguille Verte ’ (1926), p. 54. 

The party finding magnificent snow conditions, climbed the N. 
side by the Gugliermina route in 4 hours from the rimaye to the 
watershed, and descended to the Couvercle in 3 hours. 

From ‘ L Annuaire du G.H.M: 


Cot DES HIRONDELLES (3465 m. = 11,369 ft.). August 27, 1926. 

Mr. E. G. Oliver with Adolf and Alfred Aufdenblatten; Mr. Eaton 
Cromwell with Alois and Karl Pollinger. Left Montenvers2.40. Made 
for a broad couloir of ice which descends from the wall close to 
the Grandes Jorasses. Crossed a very large crevasse which cut 
across the whole glacier, and gave some considerable trouble before 


2 [This terrain is well seen in the photograph, from the Col 
de Peuteret looking across the Brenva face, accompanying Dr. 
v. Schumacher’s paper. The approach is not subject to any danger 
of falling ice and is much to be preferred to the direct approach 
to the ice-aréte A.J. 28, 307, which is certainly exposed. ] 

8 [For ice conditions cf. A.J. 286, 173, par. 5.] 
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reaching the bergschrund. Crossed the bergschrund well to the left 
of the above-mentioned couloir, involving a considerable amount of 
step-cutting in ice (8.30 to 9.15). Then made for the rocks above 
the bergschrund, working rather to the right and up by a rib of 
steep and extremely rotten rocks. Reached Col 12.40. The rocks 
were extremely rotten, and there being two parties more than an 
hour must have been lost from these causes. 

Started down 13.35. Alfred explored and reported bergschrund 
away to the left impassable. Therefore descended to right over 
steep snow on ice (step-cutting), séracs and rocks, working gradually 
to the left until reached easy slopes of glacier some distance below 
bergschrund (15.15) Descent laborious and not easy. Much rotten 
snow. La Vachey, 17.0. The pass proved more difficult than we 
expected, but it was done late in the season. 

The line on the French side seems to be much the same as Leslie 
Stephen’s in 1873, but the conditions on that occasion seem to have 
been more favourable. 


Messrs. W. B. CarsLAKE, C. G. Markbreiter, with Evaristo Croux 
of Courmayeur, descended the Col des Hirondelles from Italy to 
France on August 26, following the trail of Mr. Oliver’s and 
Mr. Cromwell’s party of the previous day. ‘The rock is rather loose 
and disintegrated except on the steepest part, rather over half-way 
down, which afforded the only rock-work of any difficulty ; the rest 
needed merely care. Fifty feet or so from the bottom of the rib 
we traversed across the band of snow in the narrow couloir [imme- 
diately on our right] and so across the bergschrund by the steps of 
the previous day’s parties.’ 

Time from top till across bergschrund, 3 hrs.10 mins. The party 
started from the Italian shelter (see p. 136) on the site of the old 
Fréboutzie bivouac near the glacier snout. “The route to it is 
blazed in red, but it is better to bear right up mixed rock and grass 
ledges when near the snout of the glacier, thereby avoiding the slabs 
by the snout which are blazed.’ 


Bernese Oberland. 


SCHRECKHORN, BY THE S.W. RIDGE. Aug. 24, 1926. Mr. E. V. 
Slater, with Rudolf Almer 11 and Quirin Zurbriggen. 

So far as I have been able to discover, this isthe first time that the 
ridge has been climbed by a guided party. The first ascent was 
made by Messrs. Wicks, Bradby, and Wilson in 1902, and by 
Messrs. Bell and Smythe in 19252; descended by Messrs. Raeburn, 
Ling, and Greenwood in 1906.3 

After crossing the bergschrund at the foot of the Schreckhorn 
wall at 5.30 we proceeded up what this year was a snow and ice 


1 A.J. 21, 269. 2 A.J. 37, 300. 3 A.J. 28, 437. 
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couloir between the main mass of the Schreckhorn on our right and 
a subsidiary arête running apparently N.W. and S.E. on our left. 
We should have saved time, I think, by crossing diagonally to the 
true right of the couloir and striking the subsidiary ridge about 
half-way up. Unless I misunderstand their accounts, this was the 
course followed by the first parties on the ascent and descent ; but 
Messrs. Bell and Smythe appear to have taken approximately the 
same route as we did. We got out of the couloir on its true left, and 
made our way over easy rocks to the main ridge, not far from the col 
at the head of the couloir, which point we struck at 7.30. 

From the col to the summit is an excellent climb on steep, sound 
rocks, just hard enough to be pleasant, without any passages of real 
difficulty. We got to the top at 10.45—easy going, for the day was 
hot. 

Undoubtedly a much pleasanter route than the ordinary way (by 
which we descended), but I doubt if it would ever be quicker. It is, 
I think, a better climb than the Anderson grat, besides being much 
more accessible ; and it is, therefore, extremely difficult to under- 
stand why (1) it hasn’t become more popular, (2) no guide has 
hitherto set foot on it—if that is indeed the case. 


E. V. SLATER. 
ALPINE NOTES. 

Date of 

THE ALPINE CLUB OBITUARY : Election 
Howse, T. f : : : . 1864 
de Nicolay, Comte Joseph ; : f . 1867 
Wollaston, C. H. R. . . : . . 1892 
Thorold, A. B. . : E ; f : . 1896 
Stein, J. W. ; l : a j ‘ . 1905 
Todhunter, R. . : . : ; : . 1912 
= Foster, V. Le Neve . f E : . 1914 
Jeffers, Le Roy . : ; / Í . 1915 
Ferrand, Henri . ‘ A ; ; f . 1918 


‘ BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE, THE WESTERN ALPS.—The edition 
(1898) by Mr. Coolidge covers the Maritimes, Graians, Dauphiné, 
Mt. Blanc group, and Pennines to the Simplon. With maps of 
each district, 1 : 250,000, and a general map. Price 10s., or 10s. 4d. 
post free. Obtainable from any bookseller or the Assistant Secretary. 


* BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE, THE CENTRAL ALPS. Parr 1.—The 
edition (1907), by Rev. A. A. Valentine-Richards, covers Switzer- 
land and N. of the Rhone and the Rhine. With nine maps, 1: 
250,000, and a general map. Price 5s., or 5s. 4d. post free, or 
unbound 2s. 6d., or 2s. 10d. post free. Obtainable as above. 
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‘ BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE,” THE CENTRAL ALPs. Parr II.—-The 
edition (1917), by Rev. G. Broke, covers the Alpine regions $. and 
E. of the Rhone and Rhine as far as the Adige, i.e. the Lepontine, 
Grisons, Rhaetian (including Bernina), Ortler and Adamello groups. 
With nine maps, 1:250,000, and a general map. Price 5s., or 
5s. 4d. post free, or unbound 2s. 6d., or 2s. 10d. post free. Obtain- 
able as above. 


‘GUIDES DES ALPES VALAISANNES.’— 


Vol. I. Col Ferret to Col de Collon, by M. Kurz, 10s. 
Vol. II. Col de Collon to Col Théodule, by Dr. Diibi, 9s. 
Vol. III. Col Théodule to Weisstor, by Dr. Diibi, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Col Simplon to Furka, by M. Kurz, 8s. 


At Stanford’s, Long Acre, W.C. 2. 


‘ GUIDE Vatuor.’ Vol. I. Les AIGUILLES DE CHAMONIX.—Par 
J.de Lépiney, E. de Gigord and Dr. A. Migot, with 39 route-marked 
illustrations and 2 outline maps. Paris: Fischbacher, 33 rue de 
Seine. 1925. 20 fr., or from the Assistant Secretary, 23 Savile 
Row, 6s. post free. 

This admirable Climbers’ Guide is a complete monograph of the 
Aiguilles and may be said to be a much enlarged and more 
elaborate ‘ Kurz ’ or * Mont Blanc Führer.’ 


“GUIDE Vator.’ Vol. 11.—I'Aiguille verte, par Henry de 
Ségogne, E. de Gigord, J. de Lépiney, J. A. Morin, with 34 route- 
marked illustrations and 5 maps. Paris: Fischbacher, 33 rue de 
Seine. 1926. 25 fr. Or from the Assistant Secretary, 23 Savile 
Row, 5s. post free. See Review. 


A CLIMBER’S GUIDE TO THE Rocky MOUNTAINS OF CANADA.— 
By Howard Palmer and J. Monroe Thorington, published for the 
American A.C. by the Knickerbocker Press, N.Y., 1921. This very 
useful summary, with several maps, of what has been done in the 
Rockies to 1921, can be obtained from the Assistant Secretary, 
23 Savile Row, price 7s. 6d. 


THE ‘CLUBFUHRER DURCH DIE BijNDNERALPEN.’—Vol. 1V., 
covering the Bregaglia and the Disgrazia group, by H. Riitter, 
with the assistance of Christian Klucker, can be obtained from 
Sauerlánder and Co.. Aarau, Switzerland. 


Les ALPES DE Savore.— Vol. VI., Part I., by Commandant Emile 
Gaillard, M.C. (Dardel, Chambéry, 27 fr. 50 post free), covering the 
groups Trélatéte, Bionnassay-Goúter, M. Blanc, Brouillard-Peuteret, 
and Maudit-Tour Ronde, with skeleton maps of each group and 
several marked sketches, has just appeared. It follows generally 
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the plan of the Kurz guide, and includes the full information of all 
recent climbs. 


Part II., covering the groups of the Chamonix Aiguilles and the 
groups of the Grandes Jorasses and the Taléfre will appear very 
shortly and can be subscribed for at 22 fr. 50 post free from the 
Assistant Secretary. 


The full series is as follows: 


Vol. I. Le Massif entre l’Arc et l'Isére (new edition). 
Part I. N. of Col de la Vanoise, 27 fr. 50 post free. 
Part II. S. of Col de la Vanoise, 22 fr. 50 post free. 
Vol. II. La frontiére entre la Seigne et le Thabor, 22 fr. 50 post 
free. 
Vol. III. Les Massifs entre la Savoie et le Dauphiné, 24 fr. 50 
post free. 
Vol. IV. Les Massifs de Beaufortin et Les Bauges, 27 fr. 50 post 
free. 
Vol. V. Les Massifs entre le Lac d'Annécy et le Léman (to 
appear in 1927). 
Vol. VI. Le Massif du M. Blanc. 
Parts I. & IT. as above. 


The volume of Commandant Gaillard’s ‘Les Alpes du Dauphiné,’ 
Part II., covering the Massifs of the Meije and Ecrins, is announced 
for 1927 and can be subscribed for later. 


These guides have full sets of skeleton maps and many route- 
marked sketches, so that the French Alps are now very well off for 
guidebooks. 


Commandant Gaillard will issue early in 1927 a new coloured 
map of the M. Blanc group, scale 1: 50,000, with all the most recent 
nomenclature. 


THE JOURNAL OF DE SAUSSURE covering his sojourn at Chamonix 
in July and August 1787, with an introduction and many notes on 
little known details by Commandant Gaillard and Mr. Henry F. 
Montagnier, and heliogravures, was published recently, with the 
authorisation of the family. It shows his preoccupations and hopes 
and finally his unmixed joy at the success. 

Subscriptions can be sent direct to Commandant Gaillard, M.C., 
Barberaz, Savoie, France. Edition de Luxe, 4to, 105 fr., ordinary 
Ato, 45 fr., post free. 


Mr. A. O. PRICKARD completes this year his sixtieth year of 
membership of the Club. He retains all his old interest in mountain- 
eering matters. 

He is good enough to point out the following instances of confusion 
of the names of the late Rev. T. H. Philpott, of ‘Hornby and 
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Philpott,’ and Mr. J.S. Phillpotts, formerly Fellow of New College, 
and for 28 years Headmaster of the Bedford School. Mr. Phillpotts 
was in the ’sixties and ’seventies a very active mountaineer, and made 
in 1872 the first passages of the Col de Zinal and of the Col Sup. du 
Rothorn de Zinal, both with P. Knubel. Mr. Phillpotts never 
joined the A.C. He retains much of his former great strength and 
activity, although now over 87, and is well known as the writer of 
vigorous letters in The Times. 


Corrections. 
‘A.J.’ 2, 152-3: for Rev. J. Philpotts read Mr. J. S. Phillpotts. 
» 6,436-7: ,, T.S. Phillpotts ,, 5 Ss 


> 9, 172: ” » 9 29 ,) 99 
The same error is copied into the ‘ Zermatt Pocket Book,’ p. 107. 
‘A.J.’ 32, 227: The entry July 23 should read, on the authority of 
Mr. J. S. Phillpotts himself : James Robertson, H. J. Chaytor, and 
J. S. Phillpotts. 


Tue A. C. AND 1Ts History.—In December the Club completes 
its sixty-ninth year. 

We can already show in the Wills family, three generations, viz. 
(1) Sir Alfred Wills, (2) J. T. Wills and Dr. W. A. Wills, (3) J. H. 
Norton and E. F. Norton, grandsons on their mother’s side of Sir 
Alfred. 

By the election of Mr. F. J. Morse, son of the President and grand- 
son of Charles Morse, a member from 1863 to his death in 1883, and 
of Mr. H. W. Pasteur in 1924, and of Mr. F. M. Pasteur in 1926, 
sons of Mr. C. H. Pasteur and grandsons of Henri Pasteur, a member 
from 1873 to his death in 1909, and sometime Vice-President, the 
third generation is further extended. We have already members 
of the second generation, and it is interesting to note some expedi- 
tions of others who, in time, it may be hoped, will qualify for the 
Club, viz. :— 

Sons of Mr. R. L. G. Irving: 7 

F. G. Irving (16) : Pigne d'Arolla, M. Collon. 

R. A. Irving (12): Tête Blanche, Pigne d'Arolla, Roussette 
(from N.), M. Collon (by N.N.W. arête, quite long from the 
hotel direct). 

Sons of Mr. R. P. Bicknell : 

Peter (19), Claud (16) : High level route—Chamonix to Zermatt, 
Mt. Collon, Zinal Rothorn, Finsteraarhorn, Kingspitze, 
Wetterhorn. 

Son of the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery : 

Amery minor (14) : Piz Bernina. 

Son of Major Basil Williams : Several minor ascents. 

Similar information will be interesting. 


A NOTABLE JUBILEE.—A party of Norwegian and English 
climbers got together by Mr. H. Tönsberg of the Norsk Tinder 
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Klub and Mrs. Eleanor Winthrop Young made an ascent of Store 
Skagastóltind, the highest peak in the Horunger and Jotunheim, 
on July 21, the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Cecil Slingsby’s dramatic 
first ascent. 

The party included, in addition, H. Tónsberg, Junr., and Ola 
Furnsett, Norwegians, Gustave Gamms, French Canadian, Dr. and 
Mrs. Adrian of Cambridge, Mr. H. M. Kelly and Mrs. Eden Smith. 

Ole Berge, the proprietor of the two hotels at Turtegró—one of 
Mr. Slingsby's mountaineering companions in the seventies— 
organised a féte on the evening of the 21st, when Mr. Tónsberg 
read to the large company assembled his account, specially written 
for the Norwegian * Aften posten,” of Slingsby’s and Mohn’s adven- 
ture, ending, as Mohn thrillingly describes, in Slingsby’s completing 
the ascent alone. 

A week later Dr. and Mrs. Adrian, Mrs. Eden Smith, Mrs. Eleanor 
Winthrop Young, with Mr. H. M. Kelly leading, followed the 
original route to the summit by way of Slingsby Brae and Mohn’s 
Skar. The mountain was covered with ice and snow, so the expedi- 
tion proved more interesting than usual. 

This first ascent of Norway’s finest mountain in the early seventies 
led the way to many expeditions in that country and helped 
to bring about the very real friendship between Norwegian and 
English mountaineers that has existed ever since. 


THE CLIMBERS’ CLUB held its Summer Meeting at Fionnay during 
the first fortnight of August, under the management of the Hon. 
Secretary of the Club, Mr. H. R. C. Carr, who has now a considerable 
experience of gatherings of this kind. Several members of the 
A.C. were present; among them were Mr. Gale Gotch, who had 
visited the valley fifty years before, Mr. Haskett-Smith, and Mr. 
J.C. Morland. The President of the Geneva Section of the C.A.S. 
was also present. The O.U.M.C. held its Alpine Meet jointly with 
the Climbers’ Club, and together they collected over forty people, 
Eight ladies attended as guests. 

In spite of broken weather the Meet was a great success. The 
ascents made included the Grand Combin, Ruinette, Mont Blanc de 
Seilon, Mont Collon, Dent Blanche, Petit Combin and Combin de 
Corbassiére, besides several minor peaks. The Pointe d’Otemma 
was conquered by an entirely feminine rope. During the second 
week a migration en masse was made to the Saleinaz Hut, a feat 
requiring not a little organization, for the party, which spent two 
nights in the hut, numbered 32. Though this expedition was 
begun in beautiful weather, it ended in a complete defeat, for 
there was a bad break in the early morning of the second day, and 
even an intrepid quartet who attempted the Petit Clocher de 
Planereuse were defeated by a thunderstorm and torrential rain. 
The only successes of this excursion were the Grand Clocher and 
the Col du Chardonnet, taken by a rope, which stayed a third night. 

Fionnay is a charming base for a large gathering. The Hotel 
Exquis-Carron was most comfortable ; there was excellent bathing 
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in the lake and plenty of exercise was discovered on the adjacent 
boulders. There is, however, a somewhat inconvenient lack of short 
and interesting excursions feasible from the village. 

Next year, besides winter and spring Alpine meetings for ski- 
runners, the Climbers’ Club proposes to hold a summer meet at 
Ferpécle and Arolla. 


Mr. W. KroprF of Chaux-de-Fonds section of the C.A.S., with the 
Zinal guides Marcel Savioz and Jean Genoud, descended on Sep- 
tember 10 and 11 the N. aréte of the Dent Blanche. This practice 
of descending a hitherto unascended route has no mountaineering 
value whatever, and is to be condemned. The ascent is known to 
have been on the agenda of several mountaineers and had indeed 
been tried. Guides should be discountenanced in any such expe- 
ditions. The guideless climber is too good a sportsman to need it. 


THe MITTELLEGI ARETE oF EiGER.—Permanent ropes have 
now been fixed for this ascent. Three guides descended from the 
summit and fixed auxiliary ropes to assist in the fixing of the 
permanent ropes. The work was done under Amatter’s superin- 
tendence, and on September 19 the second ascent by this route was 
made by Fraulein Klara Amatter and Herr B. Tánnler of Grindel- 
wald with the guides Fritz Kaufmann, Almis and Peter Inábnit. 
The party took from the new Mittellegi hut to the Eigergletscher 
Station 10 hrs., including halts. 


THE LAKE or S1Ls.—Attempts have been made from time to 
time to obtain from the authorities a concession to use the water 
of this lake for power purposes. Agreements with the interested 
Communes have now been completed and the report is now before 
the Cantonal authorities. The proposal is to put the power station 
in the Bregaglia and to canalize the Inn in a new bed. The question 
is the subject of an energetic protest by the veteran guide Klucker 
in * Die Alpen.’ | 

VISITORS TO THE Hots OF THE S.A.C. In 1923.—- 


Bétemps . . 743 | Hohtirli . ; . 2059 
Matterhorn . . 395 | Gspaltenhorn . 541 
Schónbihl . . . 648 | Mutthorn . ; . 1447 
Dom . ; . 189 | Baltschieder . . 932 
Weisshorn . ; . 166 | Oberaletsch . . A 

Mountet ; . . 512 | Finsteraarhorn . . 628 
Bertol . : ; . 725 | Strahlegg . ; . 428 
Chanrion ; : . 430 | Gleckstein . ; . 761 
Panossière . E . 289 | Clariden ‘ . 748 
Orny . A . 1010 | Fridolin ; i . 416 
Dupuis ; ; . 1071 | Boval . i i . 510 
Britannia . A . 1561 | Tschierva . f . 411 
Solvay , ; . 569 ' Forno . ; i . 624 


A E A IN 


1 Reserved for workmen on new hut. 
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THE Topali hut of the Geneva section C.A.S. at the E. foot of 
the Distelberg, S.W. of St. Niklaus, was opened on September 12. 
The altitude is 2679 m. 


THE new Valsorey hut, replacing that burnt down, to serve the 
Grand Combin, Col du Sonadon, etc., was opened in July. 


New Hurts. The following are proposed : 


Rohrbachhaus (Wildstrubel), alongside the present hut. 

Cabane Bordier, at the foot of Bigerhorn to facilitate the passage 
of the Riedpass to Saas. 

Cabane Dufour, val de la Neuvaz. 

Cabane Corno, in the upper Val Corno. 

Cabane Glatta, Val Muotta. 


A NEw hotel at Cogne, the Bellevue, was opened this summer. 
It is situated about 400 yards S. of the village at the entrance to 
Valnontey. The proprietor is very anxious to do all he can to 
secure a British clientèle, and his hotel affords in every way very 
satisfactory accommodation. It opens about June 25 for the season. 


Mr. CHARLES MEADE'S daughters, aged 11 and 9, and their nurse 
ascended the Ciamarella from the Gastaldi hut with their father and 
Pierre Blanc. 


WE regret to note the death at Berne on Oct. 10 of Madame 
Wolter, the well-known very kindly owner of the Pension Wolter 
at Grindelwald, one of the most comfortable of the smaller hotels. 
Madame Wolter had very many friends among the English visitors, 
and will be much missed. The hotel will be continued by the 
family. 


WE note with much regret the death on January 2 last of Jakob 
Rumpf, the Kiental guide and caretaker at the Gspaltenhorn hut. 
He was a fine climber and had led the ascent of the Rothe Záhne 
besides other expeditions, while he was a model of a hut-keeper. 
et de in poor circumstances. Any small subscriptions would be 
useful. 


THE Aiguille Blanche and the Peuteret arête were ascended mid- 
August by Si. Albertini and Mattiola. It is understood that three 
bivouacs were made. 


Mr. E. R. BLANCcHET has completed this summer the ascent of 
the last of the 49 Swiss summits surpassing 4000 m. 


Dr. M. GILBERT of Geneva, with Antoine Georges and Jean 
Follonier, made the first complete traverse of La Sengla from the 
Col du Blancien to the Col de la Reuse d’Arolla. 
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THE BELALP.—There is an appreciative article on this fine centre 
by H. Zenháusern in * Die Alpen,’ 1926, 322 seg. 


THe S.A.C. and OVERSEAS MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION.—AÁ move- 
ment is on foot, at the instigation of Dr. Jenny, the able Editor of 
‘Die Alpen,’ to widen the theatre of operations so as to meet the 
aspirations of the many competent young Swiss mountaineers in 
the Swiss Club. It is proposed to raise a fund for the purpose. 


Tue A.A.C. BERNE.—The following are the officers for 1927: 
President, K. M. Oesterle; Secretary, A. Gassmann ; Treasurer, 
R. Biirgi; Librarian, Dr. Chervet; Superintendent of Huts, W. 
Amstutz. 


PROFESSOR E. J. GARWOOD is nominated Member of Council of 
the Royal Society. 


THE Mayer-Dibona ascent of Meije by the S. face on July 28, 
1912, was repeated on August 13, 1926, by two Viennese, Hans Jara 
and L. Grazer, in 14 hrs. in difficult conditions. 


Tae N.W. ArÉTE oF ÓDsTEIN.—This is one of the hardest climbs 
in the Ennstal. It was first done in 1910 by Dr. Mayer with Dibona. 
In ‘Der Bergsteiger, March 26, 1926, will be found a detailed 
account by Mr. Alfred Horeschowsky, the well-known Viennese 
mountaineer, of his ascent in 1920. A fine route-marked sketch 
accompanies the article. See also * Hochtourist,’ II., p. 158. 


THE Rotbrettgrat of Silberhorn was climbed on August 25 by 
MM. Eduard and Ernst Gertsch with Fritz Fuchs, all of Wengen. 
This ridge is shown ‘ A.J.’ 31, opp. 216 (lower picture), and is the 
left-hand one of the great triangular face. For details see p. 317. 


CAPTAIN HAroLD PORTER, M.C., and M. MarceL Kurz left early 
in October for a climbing expedition in the New Zealand Alps. 


THE Leasowss (‘ A.J.” 34, opp. p. 4). —According to Major Basil 
Williams's * Life of William Pitt, Lord Chatham,’ the place belonged 
about 1750 to the poet Shenstone, and Pitt, who was a great land- 
scape gardener, would often ride over, when staying at Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s at Hagley, and ‘ confer with Shenstone on his summerhouses 
and walks.’ 


GRIVOLA BY THE N. ARÉ£TE.—When making the ascent this 
summer, going ‘ perfectly straight to summit from Trajo glacier 
without touching any arétes, admirable conditions and very easy,’ 
Lt.-Col. Strutt found the remains of a bit of paper at junction of 
N. and W. arétes recording his ascent in 1895 by the N. aréte, 
hitherto unpublished, reading : ‘ August 10, 1895, E.L.S. with César 
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and Salomon Knubel, Grivola by N. aréte, 73 hrs., including halts 
. . . (illegible) . . . from Noménon Huts. Good conditions.’ 


A PERILOUS ExPEDITION.—Dr. Lauper writes to Captain Farrar 
as follows :— 


Last Friday [Sept. 17] I met Schumacher again in Berne and also 
Amstutz, who had just arrived from England. We drove down to 
Vevey and the next day over Grand St. Bernard to Courmayeur. 
We went up to the Sella hut. On Sunday [Sept. 19] v. Schumacher 
and I did a bit of scouting of the way over the Mont Blanc glacier. 

On Monday (Sept. 20) we left the Sella hut at 1.40 a.m. We 
had the light of a full moon until we got to the ice fall of the Glacier 
du Mont Blanc. From here we had to make our way in the dark, 
the moon disappearing behind the Trélatéte. Just below the first 
bergschrund we heard some stones falling down the Col Emile Rey 
couloir. In spite of our being away out on the right some of these 
stones came right toward our party. They did us no harm, but 
we were scared a bit and decided to wait in the shelter of the berg- 
schrund. We did not have to wait more than a few minutes before 
a large avalanche fell down right over our heads. We were well 
covered by the overhanging upper lip of the rimaye, but neverthe- 
less were deeply impressed. We stayed there for about 2 hrs., and 
quite a few stones came down during that time. It was only to- 
wards 6 A.M. that, for a while, we had not heard anything fall. So 
we decided to start again. We climbed the gully, which is pretty 
steep, by means of our crampons, and got up to Col Emile Rey at 
8 A.M. Very soon it became clear that we were too late for Pic 
Luigi Amedeo because the whole S. face was lively from stone fall. 

Even the Col Emile Rey itself was not free from danger. One 
avalanche went as far as the Col Supérieur de Fresnay [Eccles] 
the large rocks being hurled straight through the air from halfway 
up the wall. 

Under these conditions we did not care to enter the well-known 
gully leading from the Col on to the main aréte. So we traversed 
Mt. Brouillard and Punta Baretti and took the crest which runs 
down to Pt. 2384 on the Glacier du Miage italien. 

We should have liked to stay on the Col until the sun was off this 
face of Mt. Blanc and then proceed towards Pic Luigi Amedeo, but 
could not afford the time. Anyway this trip gave us some more 
information about that tremendous face of Mont Blanc. 

After being turned back on Fresnay some years ago, and after 
this retreat, I hope the next time I get there I shall be more suc- 


cessful. . 


H. LAUPER. 


Commenting on the same expedition, Dr. v. Schumacher remarks 
that the first stone salvo came from Pic Luigi Amedeo right down the 
couloir Emile Rey, a stone of the size of a man’s head passing 
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between Lauper and Amstutz. While they were sheltering in the 
bergschrund another great stone avalanche came, this time from the 
Mont Brouillard, about } hr. after the first and lasting two or three 
minutes. After that only single stones fell. After waiting for 
about 2 hours they ascended the couloir in 2 hours, unroped. It 
was rough white névé-ice. No stones fell. He goes on to say that 
he had observed once on the Aig. Verte that, also on cold nights, 
stonefall was apt to occur shortly before sunrise, and he explains 
this by the fact that, at that time, the freezing process is exercising 
its greatest expansive power, thus disturbing the stones in their 
seats. Hesays that the couloir to the left of Pt.3313 by which they 
descended to the Miage glacier is absolutely easy. The ‘ Mont 
Blanc Führer’ says it is very dangerous from stones, but none were 
observed ; but this was possibly due to poverty of snow so late in 
the season. He estimates the couloir to the Col Emile Rey at 
quite 50%, and remarks on the many runnels caused by stones. On 
the whole he considers the Brouillard aréte much more dangerous 
than the Peuteret. These remarks from a young and observant 
mountaineer, who has given many proofs of his capacity, are well 
worthy of consideration. 


Snow CONDITIONS IN 1926.—The Brenva route was done without 
cutting any steps until at the final séracs. The couloir of the Verte 
hardly required any step cutting. Skis were essential for getting 
about the Aletsch glacier in June, and would have served well in 
July. On the descent from the Finsteraarhorn a party glissaded 
from the Hugisattel to the hut in an hour. The E. face of the 
Dufour was so tame that Mr. Meade’s party, who stayed three days 
at the Marinelli hut in August, reports * nothing fell down the 
couloir while we were there save one avalanche during the heat of 
the day, and the stones were all quiet and harmless... . One 
evening Pierre Blanc walked across the couloir in 3 minutes. No 
need of steps. . . . To show what Monte Rosa was like Pierre sent 
his son Alphonse to glissade down the Marinelli couloir to fetch up 
fresh provisions.’ The party spent two miserable nights in the hut, 
and unfortunately could not do the expedition. These reports are 
typical of the snow conditions that prevailed practically the whole 
season. 


Ice Pirons.—Mr. Flaig, whose useful book on Eistechnik was 
reviewed on p. 147, has kindly presented one of the ice pitons 
referred to. It is made of duralinum, weighs under 4 ozs., and 
would certainly be useful for descending over a big rimaye. They 
can be had from Victor Sohm, Bregenz, Austria. Full particulars 
and photographs showing the use are at the Club. 
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CANADIAN AND AMERICAN NOTES. 


Mr. W. A. D. Munpay, Chairman of the Vancouver Section of the 
A.C.C., writes from North Lonsdale P.O., B.C., Canada, Sept. 14, 
1926 : 

‘ Having the good fortune in 1925 to see from a distance of about 
50 miles the peak which the Geological Survey Summary Report, 
1924, Part “ A,” described as exceeding 13,000 ft. in height, an 
exploration of the region was planned for 1926 and carried through, 
although the summit of the mountain was not reached. 

* The party consisted of the writer, his wife, Mr. Thos. H. Ingram, 
Mr. E. A. Agur, all members of the Alpine Club of Canada, and a 
supporting party composed of Mr. R. C. Johnson and Mr. A. R. 
Munday, the latter also a member of the A.C.C. 

‘The route from the head of Bute Inlet was up the Homathko 
(or Homalko) River for about 30 miles. Flood conditions made water 
transport impossible and supplies were “* backpacked ” over difficult 
ground, Mrs. Munday doing a man's work. The route into the 
range lay up a glacier descending to within 1500 ft. of sea level, and 
approximately 10 miles in length, its two ice-falls being 2 miles in 
length. Camp was established at about 4500 ft. near the western 
end of the range barring the way to the big peak. Unsettled 
weather and persistent cloud on the higher levels, coupled with much 
fresh snow, proved a great handicap. On June 23 the five A.C.C. 
members left camp at 9 P.M., crossed two 9000-foot passes, and 
ascended to 10,000 ft. on an 11,000-foot outpost of ** Mystery 
Mountain,” as the big peak is popularly known—Mt. George Dawson 
is the name favoured by the Geological Survey. Elevations were 
checked by barometrical readings regularly recorded for the party 
at sea level at Bute Inlet, and there seemed no reasons for doubting 
the height attributed to the mountain by the Geological Survey. 
Camp was reached at 4 a.M., June 25, the party having been roped 
together for 24 hours out of 31. Short rations had been in force for 
over a week prior to the climb, and an immediate return was 
imperative. Flood water in the river and its huge glacial tributaries 
delayed the journey, all food being exhausted before a trapper’ 
cache was reached. 2: 

“ There are many peaks over 10,000 feet high on both sides of the 
river, and glaciers come to a very low level. Records of former ice 
levels abound, and on thorough examination will yield much interesting 
information. Well-preserved lateral moraines were observed 3000 ft. 
above existing glaciers. The formation is granitic in character. 
Geological specimens were brought back, and the writer is mapping 
the district, a camera fitted with cross levels, etc., having been 
carried. An attempt will be made to climb the Mystery Mountain 
next year by the writer.’ 
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CAPTAIN A. H. MacCarruy spent a couple of months in the Alps 
this summer. His power of endurance and capacity for leadership 
were proved in the preparatory summer and winter expeditions to 
prepare the way for the Mt. Logan attack and in the final expedition 
which resulted in its conquest. It would be hard to name any - 
mountain expedition organized so thoroughly and carried out so 
ably. In about 40 working days in the Alps he was able to stand 
on about 100 summits, but was much disappointed that, owing to 
what, even he, was obliged to admit to be bad weather, several 
summits escaped his attentions. 

He is to write for the JOURNAL a paper comparing his Alpine 
with his previous experiences, and a complete list of his ascents will 
also appear. He employed Feuz in the Oberland, P. J. Taugwalder 
in Zermatt, and Georges Charlet in the M. Blanc range, and they 
will have enough to tell, for some time, of their employer’s tireless 
energy. 

He was good enough to write a special paper on the Mt. Logan 
expedition which was read by Dr. Longstaff at the November 
Meeting. 


Dr. F. C. BELL of Vancouver has been elected President of the 
Alpine Club of Canada in succession to Professor J. W. A. Hickson. 


THE camp of the Canadian Club in Tonquin Valley was very 
successful. Mr. A. O. Wheeler, who has now retired from the post 
of Director, which he has filled with great ability and tireless energy 
since the starting of the Club, was presented with an address and a 
purse. 


Dr. J. Monrore THORINGTON has presented to the A.C. a photo- 
graphic copy of the rare Allen map of the Lake Louise District— 
the first map on which Lake Louise appears. The map was printed 
about 1893, but was never formally published. There was practically 
no distribution. On the original sheet the mountains and valleys 
are in yellow, glaciers green, and the Continental Divide in red. 


Mr. ALLEN CARPE and Dr. W. S. Lapp, Vice-President of the 
Am. A.C., with Andy Taylor, the famous packer and companion of 
Captain MacCarthy in all three Logan expeditions, made an attempt 
to ascend Mt. Fairweather in Alaska. They reached barely 10,000 ft. 
and were stopped by a great gap in the ridge. They have decided 
on another attempt, preceded by systematic cache-laying as practised 
for Mt. Logan. 


Mr. Davip THOMPSON, CARIBOO RANGE.—Reverting to Mr. Allen 
Carpe's note on p. 137, the * Can. A.J.,’ 1925, pp. 129-132, now gives 
Mr. Munday’s own account of his expeditions with Mrs. Munday, in 
July 1925, in the Cariboo range, and of their conquest of Mt. David 
Thompson (11,250 ft.). It is accompanied by two photographs and 
a sketch-map of the group. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN NOTES. 


Ir will be remembered that the first ascent of the mountain, 
Kibo (Kilimanjaro), was made by Dr. Hans Meyer, accompanied by 
Herr Ludwig Purtscheller, the best mountaineer of his day. 
Mr. Londt, a young member of the Mountain Club of South Africa, 
made the ascent at the end of 1925, and, according to a possibly 
inaccurate newspaper interview, he proposed to rename certain of 
the points, and apparently claimed to have climbed a higher point 
on the mountain than any of his predecessors. He has now ex- 
plained to his club that he found on the summit a book recording 
an ascent by Herren v. Salis and v. Ruckteschell in 1914 and brought 
it away, and that he was incorrectly reported in the published 
interview. His only claim is to have made the first ascent of the 
S. peak of Mawenzi, 16,700 ft. We are informed by Mr. K. H. 
Barnard, Hon. Sec. of the Club, that the book has since been taken 
back to the summit by Dr. D. V. Latham, a member of the same 
Club, and replaced in its original cover in the beacon. Dr. Latham 
found Mr. W. C. West’s ice-axe left alongside the beacon on the 
summit in 1914, and also made observations on positions and heights. 


ACCIDENTS IN 1926. 


MM. Jonn Guinanp and L. Danoz left the Schónbiihl hut at 1 a.m. 
on August 16, but owing to bad conditions only reached the summit 
of Matterhorn about 7.30 the next morning, having bivouacked on 
the Galerie. On the descent, just below the Solvay hut, Danoz 
slipped on snow-covered ice and dragged Guinand down. The 
latter’s desperate attempts to stop himself were fruitless. Two 
guided parties were close witnesses of the occurrence. The bodies 
were recovered, after much search, jammed in a narrow couloir 
about 200 m. away in the flank about at the altitude of the old 
cabane. M. Guinand is described as a first-rate mountaineer and 
skieur. 


LIEUTENANT FRANTZ HUEBER and his sister made the ascent of 
the Aig. de la Persévérance on August 8 by the ordinary W. ridge. 
The route lies up an easy but steep couloir to the Col W. of the 
summit, whence a short not quite easy scramble leads to the top. 
After the ascent, while descending the couloir in snow and bad 
weather they were killed by stones. M. Hueber is described as a 
good climber and evidently the weather had most to do with the 
accident. 
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MM. J. CosTÉ and CH. CHAVANNET left the Promontoire hut in 
the early morning of July 27, and were seen from La Grave on the 
top of the Grand Pic de la Meije. Two hours later a very violent 
storm broke out. As soon as they were missed search was made, 
but was much hampered by weather. The bodies were only 
found on August 9 by a party of guides, several hundred metres 
below the Dalle des Autrichiens. They are supposed to have 
fallen when crossing the Dalle or possibly in descending the Pilking- 
ton-Gardiner route, as a rope in good condition was found hanging 
there some weeks later. 


MM. Cu. AUGSBURGER and E. Fontaine of Geneva left the 
Couvercle at 0.30 midnight on August 30, and reached the summit 
of the Aig. Verte at 7.30 by the Whymper couloir, the snow in which 
was for the greater part of the season in perfect condition. In 
traversing the couloir on the descent the softened snow balled in 
their crampons. Augsburger slipped and dragged down his com- 
rade. They were held up very soon by the snow, but Augsburger 
was dead. M. Fontaine was only slightly hurt and was rescued 
after 36 hours’ exposure on a platform of rock. 


The fatal accidents were numerous, but were in many cases due to 
obvious reasons, so that scant lessons can be learned from a detailed 
enumeration. Doubtless a reason was the very treacherous weather, 
but another is the lightheadedness with which half-trained tourists 
of scant experience undertake expeditions beyond their powers. 


REVIEWS. 


Les Alpes de la Haute Savoie. Par François Gos. Introduction de H. Bordeaux 
de l’Académie Française. Préface de H. Regaud, Président du Club Alpin 
Francais. Librairie P. Pellissier, Thonon les Bains. 19264 


THE chief aim of the author of this attractive volume has been to 
instigate his fellow-citizens to cross the French frontier and spend 
their week-ends in visits to the neighbouring Fore-Alps of La Haute 
Savoie. It is to these, the limestone ranges that rise immediately 
south of the Lake of Geneva, that most of his pages and his pictures 
are devoted. We could wish that he had had the courage to confine 
himself to them. But he has been fettered by his title. It was no 
doubt difficult for M. Gos to give the play without Hamlet: in 
writing a book about the mountains of High Savoy to leave out 
Mont Blanc and its Aiguilles. Yet the Chamonix district has in the 
last few years been so amply dealt with and illustrated in numerous 
works that the necessarily imperfect references here made to it 
might, we think, well have been dispensed with. By this self-denial 
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M. Gos would have gained more space to deal with his main subject, 
the ranges of High Savoy below the summer snow line. Ttisa region 
full of natural charm that has been up to the present time little 
known to the travelling public. It has, moreover, the advantage of 
being accessible both in spring and in autumn : in the season of alpine 
flowers when the meadows of St. Gervais are blue with gentians and 
again when the beechwoods above Passy rival in colour the forests of 
Japan. ‘The Route of the Alps’ passes through Combloux, and 
the facilities for ski-ing draw winter visitors to Mégéve, but Sixt 
remains free from the maddening crowd, and the Chartreuse of the 
Reposoir still shelters in almost undisturbed solitude under the pale 
cliffs of the Pointe Percée. 

M. Gos writes of the region he has haunted in a light and pleasant — 
style. He is at pains to enliven his abundant topographical detail 
with personal incidents drawn either from his own wanderings, or 
from the records of earlier tourists ; we are glad to read again of the 
adventures of our old friend Toepffer of the once famous ‘ Voyages 
en Zigzag, or of the Curé of Magland, who combined the duty of 
celebrating a monthly mass at a chapel two hours” climb above his 
village with a day’s chamois shooting. M. Gos does not, as a rule, 
pay much attention to local history or customs, but he furnishes 
some agreeable specimens of peasant poetry. 

His letterpress is interspersed with a great number of excellent 
photographs ; in many of these dignity is given to the lesser ranges 
by picturing them while they still carry their winter snows. The 
majority of the views do justice to the scenery depicted. But in 
some cases the deep brown tint in which the plates are printed has 
an unfortunate effect. Compare for instance, the view of Sallanches 
(p. 89) with the eloquent description of the same landscape on the 
‘opposite page. 

We must not fail to call attention to an Introduction which 
M. H. Bordeaux, of the French Academy, the well-known novelist, 
has furnished to M. Gos’ volume. It does not, in our opinion, add to 
its value. M. Bordeaux has gone out of his way to endorse 
M. Coppier’s preposterous attempt to identify Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Mon Boso with Mont Blanc (see ‘ A.J.’ xxxvii. 203). He has done 
worse ; he cites as part of Leonardo’s Note the words—referring to 
the sky—‘ il était d'un azur analogue à celui de la gentiane.’ These 
have no place in the original passage as given in Dr. Richter’s 
Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci (Note 1060). 

Further, M. Bordeaux is apparently unacquainted with the 
literature of the last twenty years, dealing with the ascents of 
Mont Blanc in 1786-87. It is a pity Dr. Diibi’s * Paccard wider 
Balmat’ has not been translated into French or English, for it 
furnishes an exhaustive analysis of the evidence in the case, and its 
study is indispensable to all who take interest in the facts in dispute. 

Finally, Hector de Saussure and Griendenwald are bad misprints ! 


D. W. F. 
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Journal d'un Voyage á Chamouni et á la Cime du Mont Blanc en juillet et 
aouste 1787: & Lyon chez Maudin et Comp. 1926. 


THE publication in this country of the first complete ‘ Life of De 
Saussure’ has had a natural reaction in inducing his fellow-citizens 
to consider how they might best join in rendering posthumous 
honours to the founder of modern alpinism. The plan preferred by ' 
his family may be reckoned fortunate. It has taken the form of a 
luxuriously printed, annotated, and illustrated edition of the MSS. 
Diary kept by their distinguished ancestor during his sojourn at 
Chamonix in 1787. In this are included the notes written during 
the ascent of Mont Blanc, a page of which is given in facsimile. The 
- task of editing this interesting material has been put into very com- 
petent hands. Commandant Gaillard, M.C., is known in France as 
the translator of the works of Guido Rey and the author of several 
books on the Alps of Savoy; while Mr. Montagnier's name needs no 
commendation among English mountaineers, and he is, moreover, 
by his previous collaboration in Mr. Freshfield’s recent work, 
specially qualified to deal with the subject in hand. 

The volume opens with an Introduction of fourteen pages. In 
this the Editors give a condensed but very clear and lively account 
of the connection of De Saussure with Mont Blanc from the date of his 
first visit in 1760 to Chamonix, as an ingenuous youth collecting plants 
for Haller, up to his conquest of the mountain twenty-seven years 
later. The previous attempts made by natives of the valley are duly 
indicated, while the repeated adventures, or rather misadventures, 
of Bourrit—precentor, artist, author, and would-be mountaineer— 
are adequately and kindly dealt with. We are led to realise the 
pertinacity with which in 1787 he shadowed his illustrious rival 
from the moment of De Saussure's leaving Geneva, and how he 
persisted in endeavours to tack himself on to the Great Adventure, 
until he had to be warned off by a formal letter: Relations during the 
weeks of waiting must have been strained at times ; yet we read of 
Bourrit being asked to dine with the De Saussure family circle, and, 
what is more, of De Saussure’s offering him the use of any of his stores 
or equipment that might be left at his bivouac after his own return. 

Even in its early days—the closing years of the eighteenth century 
—Chamonix was already entering on its career as an alpine centre. 
The two hotels and every available lodging in the village were 
crowded with * Visitors to the Glaciers’; families from Geneva, 
scientific amateurs, or young English milords, who escorted gay com- 
panions in order to enjoy their shudders at the horrors of the Mer de 
Glace. So great was the concourse that the Intendant of Faucigny, 
in reporting De Saussure's success to Turin, seized the occasion to 
express his hope that it might serve to increase the crowd of travellers 
‘` who-already bring a great deal of money into the Province.” 

De Saussure himself sought help in passing the time by making 
excursions with his ladies; but he took small part in the social dis- 
tractions of the place. He was too much engrossed in getting into 
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physical training and in arranging down to the minutest detail his 
practical preparations for the climb. Yet he found leisure to put 
aside his instruments and read Homer; and he took Horace up 
Mont Blanc in his pocket! No author, perhaps, has been taken to so 
many strange places as that familiar spirit ! 

The Introduction is supplemented by several pages of Notes, 
which deal with variations in local nomenclature, or throw light from 
contemporary sources on the events and incidents recorded in the 
‘Journal.’ The daily life and amusements of De Saussure's family 
party during their long detention by bad weather are pleasantly 
illustrated by frequent quotations from the Diary of Bourrit's 
younger son, Charles, a lad of fifteen, who was proud to be the com- 
panion of the three gracious ladies—Mme. De Saussure and her 
sisters—in their daily walks and to provide them with nosegays of 
alpine flowers. 

The events, great and small, of the summer of 1787 at Chamonix 
have been so fully gone into in more than one quarter within the last 
few years that the Editors have naturally found little new to give us. 
But the following amusing incident which they have dug out of one 
of Bourrit’s many volumes may bear repeating : 

Some of our readers may remember that Mme. De Saussure, when 
writing to her husband on Mont Blanc reported how she had been 
invited to prescribe for “an Englishman who was suffering from 
fever.” Here we are given the rest of the story in Bourrit's words : 
‘Le jour avant l’ascension de M. De Saussure au Mont Blanc un Irlan- 
dais qui était 4 Chamonix tombe malade ; il envoie le plus intelligent 
de ses domestiques á Genéve pour emmener M. le Professeur Odier ; 
cet homme parcourt la ville, rencontre M. Odier, l'invite á monter 
avec lui en voiture sans lui dire où on le menait, et ce ne fut qu’aprés 
avoir roulé longtemps qu'on lui apprend que c'est pour Chamonix. 
Les chevaux étaient bons, et ils purent arriver á Sallanches entre 
onze heures et minuit. Le lendemain M. Odier arrive au Prieuré en 
habit noir, son chapeau sous le bras, et ses cheveux poudrés á blanc 
comme il était parti de Genéve, et au moment que M. De Saussure 
atteignit la sommité du Mont Blanc j'eus le plaisir de le rendre le 
témoin de l'évènement qui occupait tous nos yeux. Pensez donc 
M. le Professeur Odier se promenant á Chamonix en habit noir et 
poudré à frimas! Quelle distraction imprévue!’ We are glad to 
think Bourrit had such a ‘ distraction’ at a moment so painful to 
him that, as we learn elsewhere, he wept ! 

A further addition to our material with relation to the events of 
1787 is furnished by two letters here printed for the first time. 
The more important, written by Jacques Balmat, on June 28, 
addressed to Bourrit, contains details of the failure of the writer’s 
attempt to reach the top of Mont Blanc two days previously. It is 
obviously a duplicate—Balmat always had two strings to his bow— 
of the lost letter of the same date to De Saussure, referred to and 
quoted in the latter's Diary. It further substantiates the conclusion 
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arrived at by Mr. Freshfield (* Life of De Saussure,’ pp. 214 and 219) 
that while in the first ascent, Paccard’s, the climbers passed between 
the two Rochers Rouges, in the second and third ascents—those of 
the three guides and De Saussure’s party—another route was taken 
up the slope to the right of and above both rocks. Balmat writes : 

* J'ai été par un autre chemin qu’autrefois, et je l'ai trouvé encore 
passable, quoique j’ai trouvé de fort mauvais pas; je compte 
cependant avec peine d’y parvenir . . . Je vous prie de vous rendre 
incontinent ici, nous tacherons pour lors de gagner le sommet du 
Mont Blanc par quelque autre chemin qui paraisse moins difficile.’ 

It may be pointed out that the Journal de Lausanne of the time 
contained a paragraph stating that the three guides took * le méme 
passage” as Paccard and Balmat. But the variation was not one of 
sufficient importance to attract the notice of a newspaper correspon- 
dent, and this assertion cannot be weighed for a moment against 
Balmat's definite statement. 1t follows that, in this respect, the 
line of ascent indicated on the plate of Mont Blanc, which forms one 
of the illustrations, calls for correction. 

Less important is a letter, addressed to De Saussure by Pierre 
Balmat, his favourite guide, containing an account of Beaufoy’s 
successful ascent. He gives our countryman's ‘ times,’ which show 
that two hours and a quarter were spent in observations on the top, 
and that the party climbed and descended at a very good pace. 
When Paccard wrote of Beaufoy that * he walked like a guide,” he 
was apparently better justified than many who have since used what 
has become an habitual compliment to raw climbers. 

The illustrations are few but choice, and of exceptionally high 
quality. We find reproductions of the portrait of De Saussure at the 
age of 37 by Juel, the Danish artist; a new portrait of J. Balmat, 
ascribed to Bacler d'Albe ; and very good examples of the well-known 
prints of snow scenes known as The Ascent and Descent of Mont Blanc, 
which, there is every reason to believe, represent the passage of the 
Col du Géant. Plates of some of De Saussure's instruments will 
interest scientists. 

The volume as a whole fulfils its purpose: to furnish a worthy 
memorial to a distinguished Genevese from his fellow citizens. 


Atlas der Alpenflora. Von Franz Fischer (Salzburg) und Fritz Hauser (Wien). 


Tuts book, which has been brought out in seven parts at five shillings 
each, is now complete. It consists of 600 paintings of Alpine plants 
reproduced by the three-colour process, with 100 pages of text 
descriptive of the illustrations. The great attraction of the book is 
that every plant described in the text is illustrated in colour, which 
is naturally a great help in identifying some doubtful specimen that 
has been collected. 

On the whole the illustrations are exceedingly good, and some of 
the sheets are really beautiful from the artistic point of view without 
losing any of their accuracy, but this cannot be said of all —thus on 
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plate 66 Androsace villosa is poorly drawn, and the flowers are a 
washy mauve colour instead of the clear white with yellow throat of 
the normal flower. Androsace carnea on the same sheet is a dull 
colour, quite unlike the bright pink of the living plant. The three 
pages devoted to the Primulas are very distinctive and accurate, 
but P. spectabilis is represented as dark purple, whereas it is a rose- 
pink in nature, and the next picture, P. latifolia, is far too blue. 
The identification of the different Primulas is often difficult, and 
certainly these reproductions would tend to lead the novice astray. 
In one or two cases a life-size painting of a spray of a plant is shown, 
and below a much-reduced picture showing its habit of growth ; 
this is helpful and might with advantage have been more extensively 
used—thus from the picture of Eritrichtum nanum I am sure that no 
one unfamiliar with the natural plant would recognize it, the compact 
cushion growth being entirely lost. 

On plate 55 the three Daphnes, mezereum, petraea, and cneorum, 
are all represented exactly the same colour, which they most cer- 
tainly are not, and in the case of D. petraea the wonderful waxy 
appearance of the delicate pink tubes is quite lost, and the whole 
habit of the plant is missed. The number of printer’s errors are 
numerous and annoying—thus, in the text Anemone nigricans is 
described, and you are referred to plate 20, which shows A. montana, 
a different plant with a different habitat. The pulsatillas are quite 
confusing enough without this sort of added worry. 

On plate 36 figure 1 is termed Saxifraga androsacea, when it should 
be depressa. On the next plate figure 3, which is obviously a picture 
of S. caespitosa, the name is left out altogether, and in the text S. caes- 
pitosa is referred to figure 2, which is S. exarata. Then, again, we 
find a plant described in the text under one name and figured under 
a synonym, as Primula spectabilis and P. Polliniana, very confusing 
to the uninitiated. On plate 58 the name of figure 4 is left out, 
and there is no reference to this picture in the text. 

In looking through the book one is struck with the numerous 
omissions of plants that one would expect to find there. For 
instance, five Phyteumas are figured, but P. comosa, the most 
beautiful of the group and one of the most striking of all alpine plants, 
is omitted. Then, although there are a number of Primulas figured, 
one looks in vain for P. Wulfeniana, pedemontana, glaucescens, 
marginata, and officinalis. Two forms of Pyrola are shown, but 
P. rotundifolia is absent. No mention is made of Buphthalmunm, 
surely one of the most striking of the sub-alpine plants. 

Despite these defects, the book is a very fine production, and would 
be invaluable to have with one in the Alps to identify the many 
plants collected. Some of the groups are very good indeed, and I 
should specially mention that difficult family of Salix or Willows, 
thirteen of which are figured ; the Artemesias, too, are well shown, 
and, in fact, all the Compositae are good, and would be very useful 
in differentiating this difficult order. 

VOL. XXXVITI.—NO. CCXXXITT. 2 A 
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There are a good many plants illustrated that I have never seen 
reproduced before, and some of them are beautiful, and it seems a 
pity that for the sake of a little more careful editing and a few more 
pages of prints the volume should just miss being the really reliable 
book of reference that it ought to be. The text is good, the descrip- 
tion of the plants is, as one would expect, accurate, but not over 
elaborated, and the geographical distribution, and the description of 
the situations where the various plants may be expected to be found, 
are thorough and helpful. 

Huan RoGER-SMITH. 


C.A.I. Guida des Monti d'Italia. Dolomiti di Brenta. By Pino Prati. 
Pp. x + 318. With numerous maps, photographs, and sketches. Trent, 
1926. Price, 20 ltre. 


AN admirable guide-book, and quite indispensable for this fascinating 
group. Nothing gives a better idea of the elaboration of modern 
rock-climbing methods. The illustrations and route markings are 
as clear and satisfactory as can reasonably be expected, while the 
text is most excellently concise and always to the point. It is 
notorious that the principal difficulty of Dolomite climbing for 
amateurs is to find the way. Signor Prati has done wonders in 
explanation, and, so far as the reviewer’s experiences are concerned, 
not the slightest error can be detected. 

Two criticisms occur, and the first is a serious one. ‘ Passes > in 
the Dolomites are very different from what are known as * passes * 
in the High Alps; still, they exist, and as such must be recognised 
and duly described in their proper topographical order in all 
Climbers’ Guides.: Moreover, after fully describing a ‘ pass,’ the 
writer of a Climbers’ Guide has avoided endless repetitions in the 
text, and thereby saved weight in the mountaineer’s rucksack. In 
this work, we regret to say, there is neither a description of a pass 
in the text, nor even a mention of them in the ‘indice schematico,’ 
although, quaintly enough, they appear sometimes by name among 
the illustrations. The author seems to imagine that when he has 
described the routes, starting almost from Bozen, Trent, or Brescia, 
to the Stoppani, Tuckett, and Tosa Club huts, he has done all that is 
necessary. Yet, the glacier passes, Bocce d’Armi and d’Ambiez— 
to mention only two examples—are of vital importance to the 
mountaineer. 

The second criticism is possibly frivolous ; it consists in regrets 
that the nomenclature in the D. & Oe.A.-V. map (1 : 25,000) has not 
been preserved in its entirety, more especially as this map (1908) 
has strong claims to be considered as the best ever produced of 


1 Mr. Coolidge insisted on a full description of the Muretto Pass— 
a partly paved mule track on one side and a walk on the other— 
appearing in both volumes of the Bernina Climbers’ Guide. 
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any mountain region.2 The author’s reasons for suppressing the 
name of the famous Guglia di Brenta and substituting Campanile 
Basso are unconvincing. The word guglie occurs several times in 
the text. 

Every conceivable route and variation are fully described and 
sketched ; e.g. the little Croz del Rifugio, close to and hardly 300 ft. 
higher than the Tosa Club hut, has no less than seven! The Croz 
dell’ Altissimo, 2539 m. (and grass and screes on several sides), 
is described, as regards its S.W. face, as ‘forse ascensione più difficile 
on tutte le Dolomiti.” We wonder how often this expression has been 
employed. It is sad to find that Mr. Ball’s ascent of the Cima Tosa 
on August 9, 1865, appears to have been only the third, the first 
having taken place on July 20. There is the inevitable confusion 
between the names Tucker and Tuckett. British names, except 
for those mentioned and those of Messrs. Freshfield and E. T. 
Compton, are conspicuously absent. Pierre Blanc is noted as the 
only French guide who has ever visited (twice) the region, and his 
desperate ascent, with Mr. C. F. Meade, of the Guglia di Brenta, 
remains, miraculously, unrepeated. 

One word more. Signor Prati has marvellously succeeded in 
avoiding political or ethnological questions. His good taste and 
common sense have triumphed over all difficulties. There is not 
one jarring note, and this is praise indeed. 

We trust that the author’s self-effacing labour will attract British 
mountaineers to what are certainly the most beautiful of all 
dolomitic peaks. E. L. S. 


Der Hochtourist inden Ostalpen. 5thedit. Vol. II.: Karwendel, Kaisergebirge, 
Watzmann district, etc. Vol. IV.: Rhätikon, Ötztal, Stubai, etc. Edited 
by Hanns Barth. Price per vol., 10s., post free. 


THIS new edition was mentioned ‘ A.J.’ 37, 417. 

While repeating the praise, one must reiterate the great regret that 
the volumes contain so few route-marked sketches, viz.: Vol. II., 8; 
Vol. IV.,13. I suggest that the publishers look at the Vallot guide, 
‘La Chaîne de |’ Aiguille Verte,’ for ideal sketches of this kind. 

It is particularly desirable that the Dolomite and Julian Alps, 
Vols. VII. and VIII., be fully illustrated. One could quite well 
dispense with some of the * Kammverlauf ’ or skeleton map sketches. 
The editor of this edition and his assistants are well-known, compe- 
tent guideless mountaineers, and should remember that the educa- 
tion of a young mountaineer is developed into independence more 
readily by route sketches than by very elaborate written instructions, 
which tend to make him read the book instead of reading the 
mountains. 


J. P.F. 


2 Karte der Brentagruppe, by the ‘Siegfried’ surveyors. It is, 
however, now unobtainable. 
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Adventures of Exploration. Sir J. Scott Keltie and S. G. Gilmour. London : 
G. Philip & Son. Maps and Illustrations. Six books (four published, 
remainder in the press). Price, ls. 6d. to 2s. 

THE purpose of these Readers for young people is to quicken their 
interest in geography by stories of adventurous travel and discovery. 
The fact that their joint authors are no other than the late Secretary 
to the R.G.S. and the Travel Editor of The Field is adequate assurance 
of the soundness and reliability of the series. Each of the great 
continents is dealt with in turn, and the stories of its discovery and 
exploration are told in language at once simple but extraordinarily 
fresh and vivid. The value of the work consists still more in the 
spiritual worth of the achievements of men inspired with worthy 
aims and ready, at all hazards, to persist in the tasks they had set 
before themselves. Brief though each little volume is, one closes 
it with the feeling that no lad of British blood can fail to be stirred 
and to have his imagination stimulated by the stories of courageous 
determination and perseverance in the face of difficulty and danger, 
and often of apparently insuperable obstacles, such as are here told 
of the men of his race. The maps alone are a real joy. 
* Besides the epic voyages of Drake and Raleigh and the rest, 
we are taken to the top of Aconcagua ; with Bruce and Mallory 
and Odell and their comrades on Everest. From mountains and 
deserts in Central Asia we are transported to the Alps of New 
Zealand, and from the far-away northern heights of Mount McKinley 
we find ourselves struggling with Scott and his glorious band to 
the South Pole and to undying fame. It is in the company of 
gallant spirits such as these that young and old folk alike may learn 
something of the splendour of high endeavour and catch, it may 
be, a little of the divine fire that is passed on from those whose 
inspired examples are in themselves the most precious of all gifts 
which it is our privilege to inherit or, in however small a measure, 
to endeavour to bequeath. 


La Chaîne de l’ Aiguille Verte (Guide Vallot, Vol. 11.). By H. de Ségogne, E. de 
Gigord, J. de Lépiney, J.-A. Morin. Paris, 1926. 26 fr. 

This is the second of these admirable volumes compiled by the 
members of the G.H.M., one or more of whom have, in nearly every 
case, actual personal knowledge of the route described, while their 
command of the literature is very comprehensive. There has been 
nothing done in Climbers’ Guides to equal the elaboration of the . 
Vallot Guides. The present volume of 242 pages covers the whole 
chain on both flanks from the Aig. des Grands Montets to the plateau 
de Triolet. The descriptions are clear, and, what is much better, 
there are 34 illustrations on which the various routes are marked, 
beside 5 maps. Not only are all the known routes fully treated, but 
there is even a long dissertation with a picture upon the possibility 
of ascending the Little Dru by the N. face. 

Copies can be obtained by giving notice to the Asst. Sec., Alpine 
Club. 
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British Skt Year Book, 1926. Edited by Arnold Lunn. King & Hutchings, 
Uxbridge. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. LUNN is quite indefatigable. Here is a volume of 650 pages, 
containing a series of articles often of great interest to the summer 
mountaineer as well as to the skieur. 

The principal papers are a monograph of the Meije by Pierre 
Dalloz, who knows it probably better than anyone ; the Bietschhorn 
by the N. aréte by Walter Amstutz; Notes on tours in 1926 by 
E. B. Beauman. The article de fond is, however, Mr. Lunn’s own 
‘History of Ski-ing,’ running to nearly 70 pages, and bringing the 
history right up to date. He has had, he tells us, the help of good 
men of the Swiss, French, German, and English schools, and the 
article may be taken to present the high-water mark of modern 
ski-ing. 

Mr. Lunn's writing is interesting in more ways than one. He de- 
scribes well and he interjects, from time to time, remarks that repre- 
sent and recall the unconscious mental attitude of the mountaineer. 
* Difficulties, artificial difficulties if you will, are invented in order 
that the game may continue, for a game in which one is assured 
of a walk-over would soon cease to find players,’ is as good a state- 
ment of the present state of mountaineering as I have seen. His 
article claims attention as a skilful mingling of history, description, 
technicalities, experiences, and a sort of mountain philosophy. He 
is not a fanatic on ski-ing, but states candidly its limitations as an 
aid to mountaineering. It is a pity that an article of this kind 
should be buried in any year-book. 

A feature of the book is the many excellent illustrations—particu- 
larly one of the Meije from the Rateau, which I never remember 
seeing ; it shows well the aréte from the Bréche de la Meije—and 
diagrams, while the numerous portraits are of great interest. The 
group of the Swiss team includes de L’Orsa, who led Badile N. aréte 
this summer, Kiimmerli the new, Amstutz the late, President A.A.C., 
Berne, and von Schumacher, a very brilliant mountaineer. The 
English, or must I say British, University group which held their 
own so well, includes Mackintosh, who, a little while ago, in one of 
the papers, described in a few eloquent words, the qualities of deter- 
mination, quick decision, and courage demanded of the ski-runner 
over unknown ground. 

The first winter ascent of the Ecrins by D. Armand-Delille, is a very 
graphic account of one of the boldest winter expeditions ever done. 
I ought to mention every paper. Delille looks as if he could stand 
some weather—he tries himself high! The portrait of Marcel Kurz, 
now on his way, with Captain Porter, to the New Zealand Alps, is 
very typical. Dalloz’s descriptions and sketches show him to be as 
good a man with the pen as he certainly is on a mountain. His 
leave, this summer, coincided exactly with the fine weather after 
mid-August. We ought to hear of great doings in the Oisans ! 

This school of young French mountaineers, which has developed 
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since the War, is a most remarkable and fruitful feature of modern 
mountaineering. The section of the G.H.M. founded by J. de 
Lépiney and Paul Chevalier and Henri Bregeault includes, at the 
present time, men—many men—who bring to bear on difficult 
mountain problems a technical ability, a care and a talent for 
minutely accurate topography that, in my experience, are not 
excelled. In the present volume it is not the less instructive 
articles that emanate from this French school. 

Mr. Lunn himself is the great liaison officer between mountaineering 
and ski-ing. Heisa great apostle and has done much to develop the 
touring side of ski-ing and to advocate its use as essential means 
to winter mountaineering. With him it is no plaything but a great 
instrument of a great pursuit. 


Bergsteigen im Winter. By Dr. Walter Hofmeier. Munich, 1925. 


THE author is a prominent member of the Munich school of moun- 
taineers and ski-runners, which in the Eastern Alps is predominant, 
while some of its younger disciples, following in the steps of an 
earlier generation of great German and Austrian mountaineers, have 
lately shown that they are perfectly competent to deal with the 
greater problems of the Western Alps, some of which, indeed, they 
have themselves discovered. They are entitled to speak with an 
authority that it would be folly to ignore. In technical equipment 
the Germans are noted for constant attention to possible improvc- 
ments. They err, possibly, on the side of over-equipment. Still, a 
mountain can be a very deadly opponent, and one does well to be 
prepared. The book deals with the history of winter mountaineering, 
which, of course, started long before the introduction of ski, and 
states very fairly the influence of ski. It deals also fully with the 
special equipment for winter ascents. : 

It can be read with equal interest by the summer and winter 
mountaineer, if, indeed, it is not time to merge the distinction. The 
illustrations of winter landscapes are superb. The book is not 
printed in the old German Schrift, which, since the War, German 
individualism has re-inflicted on German youth, to the great benefit 
of the spectacle-maker. 


The Epic of Mount Everest. By Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E. 
London : Arnold. 78. 6d. 


Tmıs admirable book supplies a want. The three large volumes 
were too detailed for the general reader. The present work is not 
merely a précis of them, but is rather a new tale told with the 
literary skill for which the author is well known. He is able to 
speak about the great adventure from the objective point of view, 
whereas the narratives of the adventurers themselves told us often 
too little of their own doings. The three expeditions did not attain 
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their objective, but they taught us much and will remain as an 
example of splendidly unselfish team work. 

It is a great book for boys. They will learn something of a 
pursuit that brings out qualities of enterprise, of endurance, of 
willing submission to hardship and often danger, which cannot fail 
to be of value in the formation of character. 

Sir Francis omits one thing. He says little of his own part. 
But we of his earlier committees do not forget that he was the soul 
of the whole enterprise—that he it was who with tireless tact 
kept us all in line and set us such an example of devotion and energy 
that I may safely say that nothing was left undone that could help 
on the great endeavour. 

He would, in my opinion, do better to be not quite so sure that 
the mountain will be ascended, eventually, without oxygen. Norton 
and Somervell, without oxygen, ran themselves to a standstill. 
Finch, with oxygen, but for an extraneous circumstance, probably 
would have got higher than he did. So far as I know, he still con- 
siders it indispensable for the last lap. I do not agree that the 
experiences have shown that oxygen can be dispensed with. What 
they have shown is that it need not be used so soon as was expected, 
and that, consequently, less is required. With time the instrument 
makers will evolve the apparatus all right. Norton has explained 
that the reduced porter-power limited its use in his command. 
That was reason enough. Sir Francis’s objections to its use seem, 
in part, sentimental.1 There is scant room for sentiment. The 
mountain has shown no mercy. We have nothing to give away. 

As to acclimatisation it is, in theory, admirable. In time one 
could produce the ideal high altitude being. The experience of the 
last expeditions seemed to be that, with one notable exception, the 
energies and health of the party suffered by the prolonged subjection 
to the unwonted conditions. Are we likely to get better men? It 
seems to be assumed somewhat lightly that the next expedition will 
not be subject to those contretemps, such as the rescue of the porters, 
which affected so seriously the subsequent powers of the participants. 
It would be working on too narrow a margin to assume that even 
the best laid plans must run smooth. What we have to keep 
steadily in mind—and it is still more necessary after three great 
expeditions which have taken such heavy toll— is that there is one 
objective—and one only—and that is the top of Mount Everest. 

Sir Francis makes one incorrect statement. He charges me 
with compelling the members of the A.C. to be ‘ extraordinarily 
generous. I had no need. I sent a note to a good friend of mine 
to please start the fund with £250. A message with a cheque for 
the amount was waiting at my office next morning before I got there. 
Why should I not give his name—R. W. Lloyd—especially since 


1 My article ‘Conclusions,’ in A.J. 34, 452 as dealt fully with 
the objections. 
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at any club debate—obstinate debater that he is—he is certain to 
be opposed to me and nearly as certain to be voted under the table! 
Two other old friends of my active days sent in moderate cheques. 
I explained to them—very modestly—what the cost was likely to 
be, when the one at once multiplied his cheque by 20 and the other 
by 10, giving good explanations why it was not also by 20. 

Such was the compulsion that the Club needed. It was only I 
myself who was compelled by such responses and the general answer 
of the Club to double my own payment. I am not quite sure I 
liked such compulsion ! LPF 


Velte-Ricordi di esplorazioni e nuove ascensione sulle Alpi, nei gruppi del Monte 
Rosa, del Cervino èt del Monte Bianco dal 1896 al 1921. By G. F. and 
G. B. Gugliermina and G. Lampugnani. 350 pp. 4°, and 50 full-page 
plates. Price to subscribers, L. 80, from the C.A.I. Sez. di Varallo 
(Novara), Italy. 


THE authors are known as pre-eminently the great authorities on 
the Italian faces of Monte Rosa and Mt. Blanc, besides having made 
the first ascent of the Aig. Verte from the Glacier de Nant Blanc, 
the first passage of the Col de l’Aig. Verte on the French side of the 
chain. They are known as very artistic photographers, and the 
book should be very welcome to lovers of the Alps. 


Akad. Skiclub, Munich, 1925-6.—This is the 25th anniversary of 
the foundation of the University Ski Club, and this beautifully 
got-up pamphlet, edited by Professor Dr. Karl Gruber, is a record 
of its activities during its existence and a pious remembrance of the 
sixteen members killed in action. The Club can claim the first 
ski traverse of the M. Blanc de Courmayeur. The record of expe- 
ditions shows that the members work hard in summer as well as 
winter. The four photogravures are superb. That of the Giiss- 
feldt variation on the way up to the ice-aréte of the Brenva is very 
striking, and will interest particularly M. Jacques Lagarde, the 
authority on that route and its most recent worshipper. 

There can be no doubt of the great activity and enthusiasm of 
the Munich school of mountaineers, who have proved their enter- 
prise and courage in every part of the Alps. F 


THE ALPINE CLUB LIBRARY. 
The following works have been added to the Library :— 


New Publications. 
Alpi. Nomi e limiti delle grandi parti del sistema alpino. In L’Universo, 


anno 7, num. 9. 94 x 6ł: pp. 705-16: map. Firenze, sett. 1926 
Alrine Rettungsausschuss Wien. Bericht über das Jahr 1925 und Rücksblick 
über die Zeit von der Gründung bis Heute. 9 x 6: pp. 24. Wien, 1926 


Particulars of accidents. 
Baedeker. Tirol, Vorarlberg, Etschland, westliches Salzburg und Kärnten. 
38. Aufl, 6} x 4}: pp. 540: maps. Leipzig, 1926 
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von Barth, Hermann. LEinsame Bergfahrten. 74 x 4}: pp. 230. 
Miinchen, Langen, 1926 
Schónfeldsp., Haagengebirge, Hochvogel, Urbeleskarsp., Lamsensp., 
Ofelesp., Karlwassersp. 
Der Bergkamerad. 3. Jahrg. Nr. 28-9. 124 x 9}: plates. 
Miinchen, Bergwacht, 1926 
Bernouilli, Rudolf. Swiss coloured prints of the 18th century. In Print 
Collector's Quarterly, vol. 13, no. 2. 7} x 5: pp. 105-35: plates. 
London, Dent, April, 1926 
Böhm, Otto, und Adolf Nozzberger. Führer durch die Schobergruppe. 6} x 4: 
pp. xv, 224: map, plates. Wien, Artaria, 1925 
Bordeaux, Henri. Les jeux dangereux. 74 1x"42: pp. 286. Paris, Plon, (1926) 
Frequent reference to Coolidge as a mountain lover. 
Buchan, John. The three hostages. 7} x 42: pp. 319. 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, (1926). 38. 6d. 
Cartellieri, Walther. Die Römischen Alpenstrassen über den Brenner Reschen- 
Scheideck und Plóckenpass. Philologus Supplementb. 18, Hft. 1. 9} x 6: 


pp. 186: maps. Leipzig, Dieterich, 1926 
Coutagne, Aimé. La Muse á la Montagne. Petite Anthologie Poétique á 
usage des Alpinistes. 8 x 5}: pp. 145. Lyon, Neveu, 1925 
Les Trophées Alpestres. 8 x 5}: pp. 156. Lyon, Neveu, 1925 


Etherton, P. T. In the heart of Asia, 82 x 54: pp. xii, 305: map. 

London, Constable, 1925. 16». 

Europe. The 20th century health and pleasure resorts of Europe. 11} x 83. 

London, Kennen's House, 1926 

Farquhar, Francis P. Exploration of the Sierra Nevada. 10 x 63: pp. 58: 

plates. San Francisco, Col. Hist. Soc., 1925 

In 1542 Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo named the Sierra Nevada. The Sierra 
was first crossed in 1827. In 1833 an expedition under J. R. Walker first 
explored the range; and in 1845 Frémont. Thereafter surveying and 
climbing were continuous by Clarence King, John Muir, and others. A list of 
all first ascents over 14,000 ft. is here given, beginning with Mt. Whitney in 
1883. 

—— Place names of the High Sierra. 94 x 6}: pp. x, 126. 

San Francisco, Sierra Club, 1926 

This gives origins of names, bibliographical details of first ascents of 

mountains, etc.; biographical notes on those who names have been geo- 

graphically used. A most interesting work of reference, very carefully 
compiled. 

Faure, Gabriel. The Dolomites. 72 x 64: pp. 143: num. plates. 

London & Boston, Medici Society, 1925 
A charmingly illustrated volume. 

Field, E. Stanley, and E. G. Pells. A mountaineer's paradise. A guide to the 
mountains of the Worcester district. Published under the auspices of the 
Mountain Club of S.A. 7% x 6: pp. 130: ill. Worcester, S.A., 1925 

Freeman, Lewis R. On the roof of the Rockies. The great Columbia icefield 
of the Canadian Rockies. 9 x 6: pp. xiii, 270: plates. 

London, Heinemann, 1926 

Furse, Katherine. Ski-running. 7 x 42: pp. x, 134: ill. 

London, Longmans, 1924 

Girardin, Paul. Une classification rationelle des avalanches. In La Géographie, 
Paris, t. 45, no. 5-6. 10 x 6: pp. 349-51. Mai-Juin, 1926 

Glaig, W. Bilder berühmter Bergsteiger von Toni Schónecker. 114 x 9. 

Wien, Reichenstein, 1926 
1. L. Purtscheller; 2. Hermann v. Berth; 3. J. J. Weilenmann. 
Gos, Frangois. Les alpes de la Haute-Savoie. 9} x 6}: pp. 173, plates. 
Genève, Jeheber [1926] 
Gugliermina, Giuseppe F. Gruppo Monte Bianco. 7} x 42: pp. 77: ill. 
Manuali C.A.I., Sucai, 1924 
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Haas, Rudolf. Leuchtende Gipfel. Roman. 7} x 4}: pp. 241. 
Leipzig, Staackmann, 1925 
Henry, Abbé. Guide de Valpelline, 2nd ed. 74 x 5: pp. 134: map. 
Aoste, Soc. editr. vald., 1925 
Heron, A. M. Geological results of the Mt. Everest reconnaissance expedition. 
In Records Geol. Surv. India, vol. 54, pt. 2. 10 x 7: pp. 215-34: plates. 


1922 

Hill, Leonard, and Argyll Campbell. Notes on some physiological problems of 
Mt. Everest. 11 x 8: pp. 4. Extr., Lancet, May 2, 1926 
Hoferer, Erwin. Winterliches Bergsteigen Alpine Schilauftechnik. 8 x 5: 
pp. 304: ill. München, Rother, 1925 
Huck, J. Ch. Enzian und Edelweiss, Erinnerungen an meine Alpenfahrten. 
8 x 54: pp. 160: plates. Konstanz, Oberbad. Verlag, 1925. M. 3.50 


Italy. Les alpes italiennes. $83 x 112: pp. 51: plates. 
Roma, Ferrovie dello Stato, 1926 
Kuntscher, Karl. Skituren in den Etschlánder Bergen. 6x4: pp. 93: 


map, ill. Merano, Potzelberger, 1926 
Lambart, H. F. The conquest of Mt. Logan. In Nat. Geogr. Mag., Washing- 
ton, vol. 40, no. 6. 10 x 7: pp. 597-681: plates. June, 1926 


Presented by G. W. Lloyd, Esq. 
—— The conquest of Mt. Logan. In Geogr. Journ., London, vol. 68, no. 1. 
94 x 6: pp. 1-27: plates: map. July 1926 
de Launay, L. La vie des montagnes. 9 x 6): pp. 126: ill. 
| | Paris, Fayard, c. 1925 
Lazzarino, A. Le nostre alpi. Giti ed escursioni alpine. 74 x 54: pp. 99: 
ill. Firenze, Bemporad, 1924 
Monte Rosa, Mt. Blanc, Matterhorn, Dolomites. 
Leblond, Marius Ary. L’Amour sur la montagne. 74 x 4.: pp. 253. 
Paris, Editions de France, 1925 
Llubera, Miquel Gomzalez. Les altes valls de l'Ariege. 9} x 61: pp. 48; 


plates. Barcelona, Hostench, 1924 
Martonne, E. de. Les divisions naturelles des Alpes. In Ann. de Géogr. 36 
année, no. 188. 10 x 63: pp. 113-32. Paris, Colin, 15 Mars, 1925 


Minnegiorde, Fitzhugh Lee. The beauty of the Bavarian alps. In Nat. Geogr. 
Mag., Washington, vol. 59, no. 6. 1 x 7: pp. 632-49: autochromes. 
Presented by R. W. Lloyd, Esq. June, 1926 
Lord Minto. By John Buchan. London, Nelson, 1924 
* During two summer vacations Melgund went to Switzerland, once with his friend Maclean, 
with whom he made the third ascent of the Schreckhorn ; the journal records sleeping out on 
a ledge of rock in the snow, from which the top was reached in seven and a half hours. They 
also climbed the Wetterhorn and Monte Rosa, and traversed the Jungfrau with the tamous 
mountaineer, Mr. Horace Walker, and his daughter, leaving Zermutt just before Mr. Whymper’s 
first ascent of the Matterhorn, when Queensberry’s brother was killed. High mountains are 
with the Elliots an hereditary passion, and as an Eton boy Melgund had begun his mountaineer- 
ing career by ascending the Breithorn, the peak which his father had, thirty years earlier as 
an Eton boy, ascended with his father long before there was an inn at Zermatt, or the Alpine 
Club had been dreamed of. It is significant that the only extracts copied into his early 
journals are a poem by the Rev. Arthur G. Butler defending the assault on the Matterhorn, 
when Lord Francis Douglas was killed; . . . and the great speech of Claverhouse to Morton 
in Old Mortality. . . . His love of the mountains never left him, and his last climbing 
adventure was in 1900, when he delayed his journey through the Rockies at Glacier in order 
to ascend Mount Avalanche—to the amazement of the imported Swiss guides, who could not 
believe that the Governor-General would get out of his train after a prolonged official tour 
and spend eleven arduous hours climbing a mountain. He wrote in his journal: ‘‘ Ascended 
Mount Avalanche: two guides. Started 6.30 A.M., reached the summit 12.30. Left again 
1.30 P.M. and arrived Glacier House 4.40. Very hard climb. Wecame down roped together, 
and glissading down a severe slope came to grief and finished the glissade on our backs, but 
no damage done.” He had taken the precaution of inscribing his name on a card which was 
placed inside a bottle and laid in the snow on the summit, on the chance of its coming to 
light as ‘‘ the last message of the Governor-General ” should anything untoward happen.’ 


Pp. 38-39, 1877. 


* Lovely view of the Alps this morning after leaving Turin made out Monte Rosa and 
the Lyzkamm distinctly and got a glimpse of the Matterhorn. I love the mountains, and 
this morning, when I found myself among them before arriving at Turin it gave me an 
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indescribable feeling of excitement. I suppose it is the recollection of the adventures I have 
had amongst them, and when I look back now I look upon them and the guides as old friends. 
There is no better man than a good Swiss guide, and Peter Bohren and Melchior Anderegg, 
and the Laucriers [? Laueners] keep jumping up in my memory.” 


P. 315 
I was reared in the mountains and the mist, and have suffered from mountain madness 
all my life. Peaks, passes, and glaciers have a fascination for me. . . . You [Lord Morley] 


never think I don't share in your passion for hills and mist.’ 
Mitchell, B. W. Trail life in the Canadian Rockies. 8 x 5: pp. xii, 268: 


plates. New York, Macmillan, 1924 
Montanari, Tommaso. Ricerche nuove sopra un viaggio antico, Annibale. 
Ex Boll. Ufficio storico, no. 4. 94 x 64: pp. 10. 1 Luglio, 1926 


—— Sur la route d'Annibal à travers les alpes. La confession d'une erreur 
qu’on est bien heureux d'avouer. Ex Bull. Soc. d'Études de Hautes-Alpes. 


94 x 64: pp. 14. Gap, Peyrot, 1926 
Norway. The Norwegian fjords. Produced for the Orient Line. 9 x 7: 
pp. 114: ill. London,. Medici Soc., 1926 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. Selected and annotated by E. H. Blakeney. 
Everyman’s Library. 6} x 4}: pp. xlviii,317. London, etc., Dent, 1926. 2x. 
This contains also: A. Wills, Ascent of Wetterhorn; E. Whymper, Matter- 
horn accident, from The Times; L. Stephen, Dangers of mountaineering. 
Peck, Annie S. The South American tour. A descriptive guide. New ed. 
8 x 54: pp. xiii, 379: map, plates. London, Hurst & Blackett, 1924 
Porro, Carlo. , Elenco dei Ghiacciai Italiani Monografia statistica. Minist. Lavori 
pubbl. Serv. idrograf. 134 x 93: pp. 57. Parma, Orsatti & Zinelli, 1925 
Public Schools Alpine Sports Club Yearbook. 1926. 7} x 43: pp. 206: ill. 
London, 1926 
Purtseheller, Ludwig, Heinrich Hess, Hanns Barth. Der Hochtourist in den 
Ostalpen. 4. Bd. Zentrale Ostalpen vom Rheintal bis zum Brenner. 5. Aufl. 
6x4: pp. 485. Leipzig, Bibliogr. Institut., 1926 
Letters of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Vol. 2, pp. 355-7: 

Sept., 1920. ‘We have been in Switzerland of all places! It was very 
ugly and very healthy. Welikedit. . . . The heavenly thing about Switzer- 
land is the air and exhilaration. If it were relaxing everyone would see how 
ugly itis. The Clyde is 20 times more beautiful.” 

Sacco, F. La fronte del ghiacciaio di Verra nel 1923. Ex Boll. Com. Glac. 
ital., no. 6. 104 x 74: pp. 6: plates. 1925 
Sopra le nubi. Ex Primavera italica. 103 x 74: pp. 19: ill. 1925 
—-— Torri alpine del Piemonte. Ex Pro Piemonte. 94 x 64: pp. 12: ill. 
Gennaio, 1926 
—— Le sentinelle rocciose della Val di Susa. Ex Giovane Montagna anno 11, 
num. 12. 1926 
Saussure, H. B. de. Journal d'un voyage á Chamouni et á la Cime du Mont- 
Blanc, En juillet et aoust 1787. 114 x 93: pp. xviii, 53: plates. 
Lyon, Audin, 1926 
Schmidkunz, Walter. Zwischen Himmel und Erde. Alpine Anekdoten. 
62 x 47: pp. 319: ill. Munchen, Stangl, 1925 

Tales of climbs and of climbers. 

Schmithals, Hans. Die Alpen. 320 ganzseitige Abbildungenin Kupfertiefdruck 
nebst 8 Sondertafeln und 8 Farbentafeln. 12 x 9: pp. xxviii: map. 
Berlin, Wasmuth, 1926 
A very fine collection of photographs of the Alps in general. 
Schroeter, C. Das Pflanzenleben der Alpen. Eine Schilderung der Hoch- 
gebirgsflora. 2. Aufl. 2.4. Lief. 9} x 64: pp. 377-1288: ill. 
Zürich, Raustein, 1926 
Schuster, Oskar. Oskar Schuster und sein Geist. EinStrauss bergsteigerischen 
Frlebens. . . . Im Auftrage der Akad. Skt. Dresden hsg. von Walther Fischer. 
10 + 63: pp. 88: plates. - Dresden, Dressel, 1926 
Schwaighofer, Hermann. Die Stubaicr- und Oetztaler-Alpen. Alp. Spezial- 
führer I. 6 x 44: pp. 188. Innsbruck, Wagner, 1925 
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v. Seidlitz, Wilfred. Entstehen und Vergehen der Alpen. Eine allgemein- 
verstiindliche Einfiihrung besonders fiir Bergsteiger und Freunde der Alpen. 
84 x 53: pp. 267: ill. Stuttgart, Emke, 1926 

Seylaz, Louis. Nos Alpes Vaudoises. Orné de 190 illustrations en héligravure. 
84 x 64: pp. 168: plates. Lausanne, Haeschel-Dufey, 1924 

Sven Hedin. My life as an explorer. With 168 illustrations from drawings by 
the author. 9} x 6}: pp. xii, 498: ill. London, Cassell, 1926 

Thirimere, Rowland. Alpine and other lyrics. 74 x 54: pp. 45. 

Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare Head, 1926 


Tirol. Natur, Kunst, Volk, Leben. Hefte 2-3. 12 x 9: plates. 1926 
Toniolo, A. R. Revisione critica delle partizioni del Sistema alpino occidentale. 
92 x 64: pp. 169: map. Firenze, Istit. geogr. militare, 1925 


Topate, Constantin P. Lausanne, etc. 84 x 54: pp. 87: ill. Payot, 1926 

Turner, J. W. M. Mt.St. Gothard, etching. 83 x 6. Acopyin Famous Etchings, 
edited by R. A. Walker. 1926 

Letters to Queen Victoria. 1926 
Disraeli to the Queen, Aug. 31, 1868 : 

t He is certainly gratified that the expedition to the Furka was successful. It is a great 
thing to have seen the glacier of the Rhone; greater to have walked upon it. This visit 
alone would repay your Majesty for much exertion and some suffering. When those are 
past and forgotten, the recollection of beautiful and striking scenery remains ; and adds to 
the aggregate of those pleasant memories that make life interesting.’ 

Visser, Ph. C. Naar Himlaya en Kara-Korum. 8} x 6: pp. 95: map. 
Rotterdam, Nijgh & Van Ditmar, 1925 
Washburn, Henry Bradford. The Trails and Peaks of the Presidential Range 
of the White Mountains. 6 x 4: pp. 79: map, ill. Worcester, Mass., 1926 
Weatherbe, D’Arcy. Burma to Assam by Kronjong Pass. In Geogr. Journ., 


London, vol. 68, no. 1. 94 x 6: pp. 72-3. July, 1926 
First crossing by a European. 

Winterbotham, H. L. S. The surveys of Canada. In Geogr. Journ., London, 

vol. 67, no. 5. 9% x 6): pp. 403-20.: ill. May, 1926 


Wolff, C. F. Guida pratica delle Dolomiti. 6} x 43: pp. 100: ill. 
Bolzano, Ferrari, 1924 
Younghusband, Francis. The problem of the Shaksgam Valley. In Geogr. 
Journ., vol. 68, no. 3. 94 x 6: pp. 225-35: map. September, 1926 


Older Works. 


Bell, James Mackintosh. A geographical report on the Franz Joseph Glacier. 
N.Z. Geol. Survey. 104 x 83: pp. 14: map, plates. Wellington, 1910 
Berry, Edward W. Bolivia’s least-known mountain range. In Nat. History, 
Journ. Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., N.Y., vol. 23. 93 x 62: pp. 72-85: 
plates. January, 1923 
This is about Nevados de Quimsa Cruz. Good plates, including Illimani 
and Cerro Jachacunocollo. 
Bonney, T. G. The alpine regions of Switzerland and the neighbouring 
countries. . . 82 x 54: pp. xvi, 351 : ill. Cambridge € London, Bell, 1868 
A copy with MS. corrections by the author. 
Cockayne, L. Report on a botanical survey of the Tongariro National Park. 
13 x 84: pp. 42: plates. Department of Lands, N.Z. Wellington, 1908 
Coxe, William. Sketches of the Natural, Civil, and Political State of Switzer- 
land, in a series of letters. 9} x 5}: pp. viii,532. London, Dodsley, 1779 
Faur, Freda du. Ascent Mt. Cook, Tasman Glacier. In Lone Hand, Sydney. 


13 x 94: pp. 265-8: ill. 341-5. March-April, 1914 
Fenwick, C. Lake Wakatipu to Lake Te Anau. 6} x 4: pp. 32. 1911 
Kain, Conrad. Ascent of Mt. Cook, 1914. In Rod and Gun, Canada. 

93 x 64: pp. 892-8: ill. February, 1916 
Lawson, Will. Mt. Cook and the grand motor tour. 6 x 44: pp. 36: ill. 

1918 
New Zealand. Collection of pictures from newspapers and reports health 
resorts. 1893-1917 


Teichelmann, E. and R.S. Low. Expedition to head of Cook River Valley. 
In N.Z. Christmas Graphic. 15 x 11: pp. 8: ill. 1906 


The Alpine Club Library. 368 


The Tourists; or, Continental Travelling. Showing how Sir Toby Jinks and 
family, with a few friends, went to Switzerland and came safely home again. 
A harmless satire in hudibrastic metre. 7 x 4}: pp. 70: ill. 


Leeds, Goodall, 1878 

Turner, S$. Scaling Mt. Aspiring. In Otago Witness, Christmas number. 
19 x 124: pp. 1-4: ill. 1913 
—— A brief history of the climbs of Mt. Cook. In Otago Witness, 
Christmas Annual. 19 x 124: pp. 1-6: ill 1914 


Club Publications. 


Akad. Alpenclub Bern. 20. Jahresb. 1924-5. 9 x 6}: pp. 19. 
Alpine Club of Canada. List of booksin library. Pp. 4, typewritten. 
Alpinistengilde, Naturfreunde, Wien. 93 x 6}: Tatigkeitsbericht pp. 32, 27. 
_ 1924 u. 1925 
American Alpine Club. By-laws and register. 64 x 4}: pp. 117. 1919 
Contains particulars of climbs of members. 
Appalachian Mountain Club. Annual reports 1925. 9} x 6: pp. 32. 1926 
—— Register for 1926. 7 x 43: pp. 159. 
Associated Mountaineering Clubs of N. America. Bulletin. 6 x 4: pp. 63. 
New York, 1926 
C.A.F. Commission du travaux scientifiques, procés-verbal 1925. Typewritten. 
——- Groupe de la haute montagne. Annuaire, no. 1. 84 x 6: pp. 48: plates. 
This contains statutes. 1926 
—— Barcelonnette. Bulletins 2 et 3. 10 x 64: ill. 1924-5 
Carte-guide de la Vallée de Ubaye. 
—— Nice. Manifestation organisée par la Section d’Alpes Maritimes ... . en 


a 


honneur de M. Victor de Cessole. 8} x 53: pp. 40: portr. 1925 
— Sect. Vosgienne. Bulletin, 45 année. Nancy, 1926 
Canadian Alpine Journal. Vol. 15, 1925. 9 x 6: pp. 142: plates. 

Colorado Mountain Club. Local walks, 6} x 34: pp. 36. 1926 
ee Gebirgs-Ver. Jeschken- u. Isergebirge. 36. Jahrg. 9 x 6: pp. 253: 

111. 1926 

D.u.Oe.A.-V. Zeitschrift. Bd. 56. 10 x 74: pp. 232: plates. 1925 


— Alpines Rettungswesen. Handbichlein. 6 x 4}: pp. 83: ill. 
Miinchen, 1926 
Halle. Vierzig Jahre Sektion Halle. Festschrift. 103 x 74: pp. 222: 


coloured plates and ill. 1926 
Alpine Clubs. Japan Walking Club. Mountain beauty (in Japanese). 
10 x 74: pp. 215: plates. 1926 


Articles: S. Nakayama, Ski sport; R. Kono, Japan alps; K. Shimura, 
Harinoki range; R. Kogure, Kurobe Valley; T. Etani, Matterhorn ; 
K. Ishizaki, Himalayas; H. Y. Mountain life in tropics; Y. Maki, Eiger; 
T. Tanimoto, Mountains and religion ; List of principal mountains in Japan. 

Japan Walking Club, Nihon aruko kwai, founded 1914. 


Yamato Alpine Club. 

Ladies” Alpine Club. 74 x 5: pp. 48: plates. 1926 
Mountain Club California. Prospectus 14th Ann. Outing Glacier National 
Park. 9 x 6: pp. 16: ill. 1926 
Mountaineers. Mt. Olympusandthe Olympics. 20th Ann. outing. 10} x 6}: 
pp. 13: ill. 1926 
Den Norske Turistfor. 58. Arbok. 94 x 62: pp. 259: ill. Oslo, 1926 

Oesterr. Alpenclub. Katalog der Bibliothek, Teil II. 84 x 54: pp. 44. 
Wien, 1925 
S.A.C. Basel. Jahresbericht, 63 Vereinsjahr. 9 x 6}: pp. 81. Für 1925 
Ski Clubs. Monta kaj Skia Klubo. La Gazeto. 1926 
Soc. Alp. Friulana, sez. Osopanna. Storia e alpinismo. A ricordo dell’ inaugura- 
zione della Sezione. 9} x 64: pp. 97: plates. Cremona, Toso, 1925 

Items. 

Colour Pictures: Ernest Platz. Im Wilden Felsgebirg. 21 x 30. 1926 


—— Otto Barth. Fiihrerparke auf den Ortler. 23 x 30. 1926 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALPINE CLUB 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall, 23 Savile 
Row, London, W.1, on Tuesday, May 4, 1926, at 8.30 P.m., Mr. 
John J. Withers, C.B.E., M.P., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members of 
the Club, namely, Mr. William McNaught and The Rev. Lewis 
Penrice Penny, D.D. 

The CHAIRMAN announced with regret the deaths of Mr. 
E. Harold Spender, elected in 1896, Mr. Henry Wagner, elected in 
1869, and Monsieur Henri Ferrand, Honorary Member, elected in 
1918. 

The regulations governing the Winter Dinner were approved. 

Mr. SYDNEY SPENCER, Hon. Secretary, was the recipient of a very 
cordial vote of thanks for his work in arranging the Exhibition of 
Alpine Paintings. 

Mr. P. C. Visser then read a paper entitled ‘In the Unknown 
Karakorams,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides, and after a 
few appreciative remarks by Professor J. Norman Collie, LL.D., 
F.R.S., and the Chairman, the proceedings terminated with the 
passing of a vote of thanks to Mr. Visser for his paper and the 
magnificent slides he had shown. 


A GENERAL MEETING of the Club was held in the Hall, 23 Savile 
Row, London, W.1. on Tuesday, November 2, 1926, at 8.30 P.M., 
Sir George H. Morse, President, in the Chair. 

The following candidates were balloted for and elected members 
of the Club, namely, Mr. John Crowther Case, The Rev. William 
Thorburn Elmslie, Mr. Edwin Savory Herbert, Flight-Lieutenant 
Gordon Noel Humphreys, R.A.F., Mr. Francis John Morse, Mr. 
Ernest Vivian Oulton, Mr. Frank Mauris Pasteur, Mr. Alexander 
Bruce Roberts, Pilot Officer Francis Sydney Smythe, R.A.F., and 
Mr. Charles Hugh Wenham. 

The PRESIDENT announced with regret the deaths of the following 
members, namely, The Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge (Hon. Member), 
elected 1870, Mr. C. H. R. Wollaston, elected 1892, Mr. Thomas 
Howse, elected 1864, Monsieur le Comte Joseph de Nicolay, elected 
1867, Mr. A. B. Thorold, elected 1896, Mr. J. W. Stein, elected 1905, 
Mr. R. Todhunter, elected 1912, Mr. V. Le Neve Foster, elected 1914, 
and Mr. Le Roy Jeffers, elected 1915. 

Dr. T. G. LoncstarrF read a paper by Captain A. H. MacCarthy on 
* Mount Logan,’ which was illustrated by lantern slides. Admiration 
of the manner in which this difficult Expedition was carried out was 
expressed by members, and the proceedings concluded with the 
passing of a very cordial vote of thanks to Captain MacCarthy for 
his paper and slides, and to Dr. T. G. Longstaff for his admirable 
reading of the paper and work in arranging the slides. 
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The Perfect 
Ski-ing Suit 


“Fust a line to tell you 
that I have come from a 
long Alpine tour with many 
days of snow and ice, and 
that the Sutt you made me 
has proved absolutely 
wonderful, 


“It is airy and cool on 
hot days and affords 
immediate and absolute 
protection as soon as it ts 
wanted against rain, wind 
and snow.” 

—de F, 


AOS 


BURBERRY WINTER SPORTS KIT 


provides a most comfortable and protective equipment for 
Ski-ing, Skating and Tobogganing. | 
Burberry models, designed by experts, are practical both in plan 
and detail. They allow absolute freedom to limb and muscle, 
and are purposeful, as well as distinctive, in appearance. 


out snow, wind and wet. They 
, yet allow natural ventilation; are 
ng in texture; and are finished with 
ch snow cannot cling. 


maintain bodily warm 
light-in-weight, yet st 
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AROSA, Grisons, Switzerland 


6,000 ft. over sea level. 


“VALSANA”  Sport-Hotel 


Leading English Sport- Hotel, Sunniest position, 100 beds, 
private bathrooms. All south rooms, with private Loggia- 
Balconies. Winter terms from Frcs. 20. 


Manag. Director, F. Candrian. 


Chamonix-Mont-Blanc, France 


All Comforts * Large and 
Grand Hotel Couttet et du Parc Shady Gardens © Lift 
Tennis Court - Central 
Winter Season - December to March Heating * e Private 


Summer Season - April to October . Bathrooms. 


ALL WINTER AND SUMMER SPORTS. 


COUTTET BROS.. Proprietors. 


LAKE DISTRICT. 


PRIVATE COACHING ESTABLISHMENT 


CARLETON GREEN, HOLMROOK, CUMBERLAND. 


The Headmasters beg to notify Members of the existence in the Lake District 
of a first-class and really competent coaching establishmént, where boys are being 


prepared for all examinations. Situated within easy reach af Mickeldore and Scafell, 

and run by University men, one of whom is a Member the Alpine Club, the 
establishment offers unique facilities for local climbing. AlK\such expeditions are 
accompanied by a well-known professional climber and guide\ The establishment 
maintains its own horses, and also arranges for good fly-fishing and a little shooting. 
There is also tennis and golf. For full particulars, apply the Headmasters. 


IS THE BEST FOR 


THE SINCLAIR ‘UNA’ 


N. A. Tomsazi, Esq., F.R.G.S. writes con- 
cerning his book on “The Southern Glaciers of 
Kangchenjunga'':— 

“ All the photographs were taken with your Una 
Camera, for the quality and portability of which 
I have not found its equal; especially for require- 
ments of mountain photography.” 


MAYNARD OWEN WILLIAMS, Esq., of the 
National Geographic Society, Washington, 
writes: - 


“It is a real delight to use the Una.” 


ALPINE WORK 


TAKES PLATES, ROLL OR CUT 
FILMS, & FILM PACKS, 


Two of these Cameras were 
selected by Captain Noel for 


THE 
MOUNT EVEREST EXPEDITION 


Another Officer writes:— 


“ During the Expedition | gave up 
using my own Camera, and used entirely 
one of your ‘Una’ Cameras we had with 
us, as | was so taken with the absence 
of unnecessary movements, and con- 
sequent rigidity of the instrument.” 
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Tricouni Heel. 


& COY. 9-10 CHARING CROSS 
LTD., LONDON, S.W.1. 


TRICOUNI S.A. 


2 Fusterie, 


GENEVA. 


Only Manufacturers. 


Sold by all first class 


Sporting and Footwear 


Houses. 


Write for PRICE LIST and Catalogue. 


ODS DoS IE Y DIE VOID SLU DIE FSS DIR Y 
Llanbedr Merioneth, North Wales. 
PLAS NEWYDD 


Comfortable Small Private Hotel. Between Barmouth and Harlech. 
Open all the year. Constant hot water. Special terms for parties. 


R.A.C. Listed Hotel. Tel: Llanbedr 8. 
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se PONTRESINA Encabise 
- THE KRONENHOF 


THE HISTORIC ENGLISH HOUSE 


L. GREDIG, Proprietor and Manager 


| ° ENGADINE 6000 f.a.s.l. 
Pontresina SWITZERLAND 


PALACE HOTEL 


Unrivalled centre for excursions and mountaineering. Wonderful view 
of the Alpine World. Hotel patronised by best English Society. Faull- 
sized hard Tennis Courts. Golf. Park. Rich Alpine Flora. Inclusive 
terms, Frs. 18 to 25. | 


Manager, C. F. EICHER. 


ST. MORITZ ENGcapINE. 


THE CHATEAU HOTEL. 


QUIET FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 


Very Best situation with commanding view of Lake. Sunny 
balconies and terraces. Running Water. Apartments 


with Private Bath and Toilet. 
. Write Manager. 


ST. MORITZ 
NEW POST HOTEL 


FIRST CLASS FAMILY HOUSE 
BRIGHT AND SUNNY POSITION. QUIET AND CENTRAL. 
RUNNING HOT AND COLD WATER IN EVERY ROOM. 
ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOM. 
MODERATE TERMS. WRITE MANAGER. 
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You must pass through ZURICH to and from the 
ENGADINE and to VIENNA. 


Make travel pleasant and feel at home in the recently improved 


GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA 


f Opposite the Station. A. KUMMER, Proprietor. 
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Adelboden Bernese 
Oberland 


Summer and Winter Resort. 


HOTEL ADLER AND KURSAAL 


Homely Family Hotel with large Ballroom, American 


Bar. Sport and Amusements specially well managed. 
Pension terms : 


Winter from frs. 15 ` Summer from frs. 12 
H. JOSSI, Manager 


BRANCH HOUSE in Summer 


GRAND HOTEL PALACE AXENFELS, 


above Brunnen, Lake of Lucerne, with beautiful, most sporting 


9 Holes Golf Course. Terms from frs. 13. 


BRUNOLD’S 


PARK HOTEL 


LENZERHEIDE 
SWITZERLAND 


5,000 f.a.s.l., Grisons. 


WE 


First Class English Sport Hotel 
Summer. Winter. 


E 


Terms en pension from £5 to 
£6 10s. od. per week per person, 
according to floor and position of 
the rooms. 
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Adelboden Bernese 
Oberland 


Summer and Winter Resort. 


HOTEL ADLER AND KURSAAL 


Homely Family Hotel with large Ballroom, American 
Bar. Sport and Amusements specially well managed. 


Pension terms : 


Winter from frs. 15 » Summer from frs. 12 
H. JOSSI, Manager 


BRANCH HOUSE in Summer 


GRAND HOTEL PALACE AXENFELS, 


above Brunnen, Lake of Lucerne, with beautiful, most sporting 


9 Holes Golf Course. Terms from. frs. 13. 


BRUNOLD’S 


PARK HOTEL 


LENZERHEIDE 
SWITZERLAND 


5,000 f.a.s.l., Grisons. 


GORY 


First Class English Sport Hotel 
Summer. Winter. 


> 


Terms en pension from £5 to 
£6 10s. od. per week per person, 
according to floor and position of 
the rooms. 
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Adelboden Bernese 
Oberland 


Summer and Winter Resort. 


HOTEL ADLER AND KURSAAL 


Homely Family Hotel with large Ballroom, American 
Bar. Sport and Amusements specially well managed. 


Pension terms : 


Winter from frs. 15 > Summer from frs. 12 
H. JOSSI, Manager 


BRANCH HOUSE in Summer 


GRAND HOTEL PALACE AXENFELS, 


above Brunnen, Lake of Lucerne, with beautiful, most sporting 


9 Holes Golf Course. Terms from frs. 13. 


BRUNOLD’S 


PARK HOTEL 


LENZERHEIDE 
SWITZERLAND 


5,000 f.a.s.l., Grisons. 


BE” 


First Class English Sport Hotel 
Summer. Winter. 


> 


Terms en pension from £5 to 
£6 10s. od. per week per person, 
according to floor and position of 
the rooms. 
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Adelboden Bernese 
Oberland 


Summer and Winter Resort. 


HOTEL ADLER AND KURSAAL 


Homely Family Hotel with large Ballroom, American 
Bar. Sport and Amusements specially well managed. 


Pension terms : 


Winter from frs. 15 > Summer from frs. 12 
H. JOSSI, Manager 


BRANCH HOUSE in Summer 


GRAND HOTEL PALACE AXENFELS, 


above Brunnen, Lake of Lucerne, with beautiful, most sporting 


9 Holes Golf Course. Terms from frs. 13. 


BRUNOLD’S 


PARK HOTEL 


LENZERHEIDE 
SWITZERLAND 


5,000 f.a.s.l., Grisons. 


EE 


First Class English Sport Hotel 
Summer. Winter. 


EU 


Terms en pension from £5 to 
£6 10s. od. per week per person, 
according to floor and position of 
the rooms. 
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Adelboden Bernese 
Oberland 


Summer and Winter Resort. 


HOTEL ADLER AND KURSAAL 


Homely Family Hotel with large Ballroom, American 
Bar. Sport and Amusements specially well managed. 


Pension terms: 


Winter from frs. 15 > Summer from frs. 12 
H. JOSSI, Manager 


BRANCH HOUSE in Summer 


GRAND HOTEL PALACE AXENFELS, 


above Brunnen, Lake of Lucerne, with beautiful, most sporting 


9 Holes Golf Course. Terms from frs. 13. 


BRUNOLD’S 


PARK HOTEL 


LENZERHEIDE 
SWITZERLAND 


5,000 f.a.s.l., Grisons. 


EE» 


First Class English Sport Hotel 
Summer. Winter. 
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the rooms. 
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